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THE TORY 


Two acts of the drama, which in performance 
will be cut down to a three-act piece, have now 
been played :—The first was the Dismissal ; the 
second, the Dissslution of one Reform Parlia- 
ment, and the election of another not less 
embued w'th the spirit of Reform ; the third 
and last act but that may require a few 
weeks longer to be played out. The King, in 
the language of his nominal Chief Minister, has 
‘ appealed to the sense of his People ;” and to 
the appeal of his Majesty the People have 
replied, in terms that neither Prince nor Peer 
can misunderstand. What, then, is to be the 
next move—and what the Tory Pis-aller ?— 
The Parliament just chosen, if numerically it 
contains fewer Reformers than that returned 
upon the first impulse and operation of the Bill, 
contains even a larger measure of the essential 
and quickening spirit of Reform. The Whigs 
of the last two sessions, stung by unmerited 
and animated with the ambition of 
retrieving themselves, will be, in Parliament, as 
many of them were upon the hustings, the 
Liberals of the coming session. ‘The old Radi- 
cals occupy their former ground with greater 
firmness and confidence; and the new levy of 
the Reformers are mostly picked men. Upon 
every important question likely to arise at an 
early pe riod of the session, the Anti-Tory party, 
feral 4 decided majority in numbers, and 
possessing an overwhelming share of the expe- 
rience, business-talent, readiness in debate, and 
that influence which can only be derived from 
the confidence of their constituents and the 
approbation of the country, will act as a united 
compact body, guided by the mutual good intel- 
ligence cordiality, which, to their great 
honour, hav e, at this crisis, pervaded the counsti- 
tuencies. And by whom is this phalanx to be 
met and opposed? By a minority in the House 
of Commons, and an Administration shattered 


and disheartened before it even faces the enemy. 
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disgrace, 


and 


PIS-ALLER. 


Yet this minority in Parliament, feeble as it is, 
concentrates the remaining foul influences of the 


old system, and the energies of the Tory wound 


up for a last desperate effort—desperate, because 
it is known to be the last. Whether Sir Robert 
Peel’s government is to be allowed two nights’ 
quarters in the House of Commons, or to gain 


one inch of ground, rests entirely at the discre- 


| tion of men whom, 


in obedience to the King’s 
writ, the nation has returned to that new Parlia- 
ment which the Tories sought and have obtained. 
The question, then, is no longer of merely ousting 
the faction. ‘That is virtually done ; since the 
power to turn them out dates from the first 


| day of this Parliament assembling ; for we can- 


~~ 


not believe that, rash and presumptuous as Sir 
Robert Peel has lately been, he is so wholly 
infatuated, as even for one week to beard the 
House of Commons. The People have nobly 
done their own part. Their representatives must 
imitate them. The nation furnished the 
men ; and the men must give it the measures it 
desires. The electors have substituted stanch 
reformers for respectable moderates, as in the 
instance of Glasgow, they have rarely accepted 
a half-and-half candidate, where they could 
carry a thorough Liberal ; and, with equal good 
taste and good morality, they have preferred 
Conservatives, upon whose honour and political 
integrity reliance could be placed, to that new 
political sect, begotten by the reform bill, who, 
in heart and conduct, are virulent, unscrupulous 
Tories, and reformers only in impudent preten- 
The People have baffled the Court in 
Middlesex ; and in Perthshire they have visited 
Sir George Murray with the speedy retributive 
justice which every high-minded man of his 
own party must approve. ‘They have placed in 
the hands of their representatives, the power of 
giving a lesson to selfish and intriguing states- 
men, which, if properly conveyed, cannot easily 
be forgotten. The mode rests with the dis- 
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74 THE TORY PIS-ALLER. 


erection of Parliament ; and a simple outvot- 
ing is a trivial puni-hment indeed for those 
Ministers, who, flying in the face of public 
opinion, undertook impossibilities, and in so 
doing, subjected the State to evils of which no 
man can yet caleulate the consequences. To be 
merely outvoted is no more than the most san- 
guine of the number must have reckoned upon, 
and the future interests of the Commonwealth 
demand that the chastisement of their presump- 
tion should be striking and memorable. They 
are no more entitled to the courtesies usually 
shewn to an untried administration than to the 
confidence which no true Reformer, if he possess 
his senses, can place in them. The recent 
declarations of different members of the late 
Government place the coup-detat of the 15th 
November in a light which admits of no decep- 
tion. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
confirm Sir John Hobhouse in the declaration 
that there were no intestine divisions in Lord 
Melbourne’s Government. All its members were 
united in the principle of moving forward in the 
line of those measures of Reform, without which 
the Reform Bill is worse than a dead letter, as 
it would be a tantalizing and insulting mockery. 
The Ministry had distinctly agreed on seve- 
ral important measures. Among those to be 
announced immediately on the opening of Par- 
liament were the Keform of the Church of 
England, the real Relief of the Dissenters, Muni- 
cipal Reform, and the sweeping away of the 
more urgent of the pestilential abuses of what is 
but one enormous abuse—the sinecure Irish 
Church. They were also agreed in atoning, as 
far as is now possible, for the greatest iniquity, 
and, by consequence, the greatest blunder of 
Karl Grey’s Government—the Trish Coorcion 
S11; that Tory measure, which sunk the Whigs, 
us a party professing to be actuated by the love 
of constitutional freedom, into an abyss, from 
which they will never emerge, save in disjointed 
fragments, severed, in the concussion, from 
the sunken hull, and floating up by their natural 
buovaney, 

These declarations of their intended policy, 
for which the country appears to give the late 
Ministers credit, will enable them at once to 
resume the Government in the enjoyment of the 
renewed and increased confidence of the nation, 
They have only to be cautivus and firm. The 
couatry was repeatedly assured that Earl Grey 
did not resume office without possessing the 
power of so dealing with the Peers as to place 
that refractory and unimpressible body ina position 
favourable to the passing of the Reform Bill. 
The possession of this power made its exercise 
then almost unnecessary: the sight of the birch 
saved the angry boy the whipping. It is at least 
equally necessary that the next Reform Ministry 
should have corresponding power to enable them 
to carry through those measures to which the 

teform Bill was only a means, though Sir 
Robert Peel, blinded by his new-felt respect for 
this great measure, can never strain his vision 
beyond it. He would take up his position on 





the Bill, like those people who, finding virtue 
too difficult, are 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

It is clear by this time, even to its most 
unthinking adherents, that the Orange-Tory 
Ministry exists but by sufferance. Good mea. 
sures may be projected by it; but it must he 
remembered that the age of miraclesis pest. The 
Liberals therefore hope for the return of the late 
Government to power, taught wisdom by the 
check they have received from those they vainly 
attempted to conciliate, and gratitude, by the 
generous, unhesitating support they, in the hour 
of need, obtained from the People. They ought, 
and they can only accept of office upon such 
terms as will enable them to conduct the affairs 
of the country upon the principles they have 
avowed, They must, in plain terms, know what 
can be made of the Lords—though, it must he 
admitted, that thelr Lordships, from one deli. 
cate reason or another, have never yet been suf. 
ficiently tried :—the unjust judge never would 
have yielded to a modest suppliant what was wrung 
forth by the importunate widow. in the mean. 
time, the embryo of a new party may be dis- 
cerned, if not by the naked eye, yet with the 
help of the microscope. This is not wholly Tory 
—still less is it Radical—nor is it substantially 
Whig. In their foreseen extremity it is equally 
the Pis-aller of the moderate Tories, and the 
hope of the Conservative Whigs, and of those 
churchmen who unite selfishness and caution with 
modified bigotry. The hope of this party—if its 
present insignificance deserve the name of party 
—is Lorn Sraniey, who seems to be looked to 
as an interposing medium, which may break the 
fall of the Conservatives, and form, for a few 
more months, a drag upon the wheels of Reform, 
This young nobleman, who has been so very long 
young, is, as a head, indifferent enough ; andat 
present there is scarcely a visible body attached 
to him,—nor yet an active tail. But he will 
gather ;—and already he holds himself aloof, in 
all the dainty dignity of the independent and 
impartial arbiter and mediator between extreme 
parties—prepared to overtrump the great Peel 
himself, and also to interpose, in the final resort, 
between the church and spoliation, That he 
should be able to form any administration—that 
he would even undertake any thing so hopeless 
—is not very likely ;—and that any government 
he could form should succeed in carrying on the 
affairs of the country for six months, is utterly 
impossible. He is justly detested by the Irish 
nation—he is unpopular with the Dissenters— 
and equally so with the High Tories. The 
Pis.aller of a few moderate, shrewd, and monied 
Tories, and of Conservative Whigs, and the 
hope of such churchmen as foresee the time when 
it may be better to save the half-loaf from the 
stores of the tabernacle than go without bread, 
is not yet a formidable person. The general im- 


pression of his youth is significant of his standing. 
One cannot conceive of him, save as the young, 
immature, and petulant Lord Stanley; norshould 
we have adverted to the contingency alluded to, 
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were it to : rege 
crisis as this ought te alarm, Sir Robert Peel, it is 


said, has declared that there is now no tenable 
cround between himself and Lord Durham. There 
:; undoubtedly none that can long be occupied 
except by following the tactics of Lord Durham : 
vet there is a narrow isthmus, upon which, were 
, half-and-half party once entrenched, (though 
they had little power personally,) they might 
-ain time to the enemy, a point always of conse- 
quence to the losing party. The results of many 
of the elections, both inthe Tory-ridden boroughs 
and counties, demonstrate how much the oli- 
varchs have already guined by delay, Driven 
‘rom their rotten boroughs, they have not lost a 
moment in converting subject counties into 
strongholds of corruption. Those who profess to 
adhere to the faith of Sir Robert Peel—who, not 
content with recognising the Reform Bill as part 
and parcel of the constitution, disclaims all invidi- 
ous attempts to violate its principle and interfere 
with its working—have notoriously and openly 
heen active in its subversion. We are ashamed 
to say, that the system of fictitious or paper votes, 
and the undisguised corruption of the small share 
of popular representation which Scotland formerly 
possessed, have, in too many quarters, blinded the 
mings of men, and seared their consciences to 
the disgraceful nature of that new system of 
sham votes and fictitious holdings by non-resi- 
dent voters, which has already, and before the Re- 
form Bill is three years’ old, come in place of 
the pre-existing abuses, and with a much more 
demoralizing effect. These illusory votes have 
already carried elections in some counties against 
the real voters, and against the wishes and inte- 
rests of the people. The evil does not end here, 
The Liberal party will naturally be led to think 
tuat in self-defence they are at freedom to resort 
to the same unjustifiable means,—and thus a 
system is perpetuated that leads us back into 
those old channels of corruptions above the level 
of which had fancied ourselves elevated. 
instant exposure is a small punishment, for 
what is legally done will be boldly justified, and 
there is no time to be lost in arresting the influ- 
cnees of the reckless in principle, who are also 
powerful in purse. Though intimidation has 
been carried to a considerable length in towns, 
voth small and great, this, we apprehend, is 


we 


A FOREST REVERIE. 
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not that the shadow of danger at such a | trifling in its consequences, when compared with 


the influences brought to bear upon the * bold 
yeomanry ;” to whom little or nothing may have 
been said in words, while everything is tacitly 
understood that may signify displeasure, a sys- 
tem of petty annoyance, and actual ejectment, 
in due time, as the punishment of an obnoxious 
vote. In some districts, the tenantry already 
begin to feel the elective franchise, which ought 
to be the most cherished blessing of freemen, a 
vexation and a curse. It is not enough that 
they forbear its use. It 
against their consciences. 


must be exercised 
It would be edifying 
to know how many overhead of the tenants of 
the Dukes of Buecleuch and Gordon, and the 
Earls of Mansfield and Lauderdale, have voted at 
this time for the Liberal candidates, in their 
respective counties. The number would, we 
believe, exhibit a very remarkable coincidence 
of opinion between the tenantry and their land- 
lords. Had the same zeal been displayed for the 
last three years to produce religious conformity 
that has been used to produce political confor. 
mity, the Church of England must have gained, 
and the Kirk of Scotland lost, many hundreds 
of adherents. The protection of the rural 
population in the exercise of the franchise, 
and the prevention of the increase of spurious 
voters, demand the earliest attention of the 
representatives of the People. The spirit 
engendered among the congregated masses, and 
the influence of opinion, kgep the enemy in check 
in the great towns, though even in them protec. 
tion is required from the consequences of the 
intimidation employed against those tradesmen 
who, independent in their political sentiments, 
are, nevertheless, dependent in their circum. 
stances. For these causes, and were it no more 
than the necessity of immediately improving the 
tefurm Bill, we should deprecate the waste of 
time that might be caused by an intermediate 
Administration, formed either by Lord Sran ey, 
The Irish 
Church Reform, that 
either could or ought to satisfy the cuuntry, he 
would not give if he could. This is enough for 
him,—and the Reformers, now in a condition of 
strength to work their righteous displeasure 
upon Surrace Peer, would do well to keep a 
slight eye over Pis-aALLerR Sranwey. 


or upon his acknowledged principles. 
loathe his ominous name, 


A FOREST REVERIE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Up! to the forest, hie! 

Summer is in its prime! 

Tis glorious now to lie 
In the ylades of heath and thyme 

The bees are there before us, 
Hanging in many a flower ; 

at us list their joyous chorus, 
Through the basking noontide hour. 





Let us see the golden sung 

Amid the wood-boughs run, 

As the gales go freshly by, 

Threagh the blue, blue summer sh; : 
Let us hear again the tune— 

The chiming sound, 

That floats around— 


The woudland hum of noon | 









«THE REIGN OF TERROR.” 


With the joy 
Ye know the wood-walk sweet, 
Where we are wont to meet : 
On either hand the knolls and swells 
Are crimson with the heather bells ; 
And the eye sees, 
*Mid distant trees, 
Where moorland beauty dwells. 


There, let us haste again ! 
For what has life beside, 
Like spirits young and fain, 
In the open summer-tide ! 
Come all! come all! we'll taste 
Our dearest joys anew : 
Come to the hoary waste, 
Ye spirits, loved and true ! 
There will we advance 
Through dales of old romance, 
And breathe on woods and streams 
ur own poetic dreams :— 
For generous, young, and fair, 
No world’s weight do ye bear :— 
Not its madness, 
Nor its saduness, 
Nor soul-estranging care. 


Come ! in the sun-bright sky, 
*Mid mountain clouds we'll trace 
A spirit-land where lie 
Some fair, ethereal race. 
Or in our coming years 
We'll dream of fame and love, 
And robe this vale of tears 
In the hues of heaven above. 





Our life shall seem to run 
A flower-track in the sun. 
The Poet's wreath—the Patriot's heart— 
These shall he our noble part. 
So have we dreamed ;—and here 
These thoughts shall reappear. 
A summer day 7 
Thus cast away, 
In memory shall be dear. 


Oh ! foolish, foolish heart ! 

Can thus a thought betray ? 
Thus unto thee impart 

The glory passed away ? 
Summer is in the forest ; 

The bee hangs in the bell ; 
The oaks—the oldest, hoariest— 

On the ferny slopes stand well ; 
Sweetly the crimson heath-flower blows’; 
Sweetly the living water flows ;— 
But those glad souls are gone— 
I! I am left Slorie ! 

One and all! Oh ! one and all, 

Those souls are gone beyond recall ! 
Some are fled, 

And some are dead— 
And I—am the sad world’s thrall ! 


I stand upon this height— 
I see those wild haunts dear ; 
And say—** Amid this blight, 
What dost thou lingering here ?” 
A mystery dim apd cold 
Is opening on my heart ; 
I know how feel the old © 
For the young I have seen depart. 
Oh ! fair is earth !—’tis clad 
In our own affections glad ; 
Bounding heart and 1.8 brain 
Lead us on tRtouirh wood and plain ; 
Still—* Oh, beautifal !"—we cry— — 
For the loving souls are nigh. 
In after years 
We come in tears— 
And the beauty has gone by ! 


“THE REIGN OF TERROR.” 


Libera si dentur populo suffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam prafetre Neroni ! 


Say, shall we bow the neck, and bear the yoke— 
Bound in those fetters which we lately broke— 
Shall Tories triumph—and true Britons yield, 
And tremble, when “ the Captain’’ takes the field ? 


He who, erewhile, so solemnly denied 

Ambition’s aspiration, and the pride 

Ot office paramount ; and said—the helm 
Should he e’er seize, to guide Britannia’s realm— 
He must be moon-struck :—and is Britain wise 
To trust 3 madman with her destinies ? 


Is England doom'd, alas! again to feel 

A curse in Wellington, a plague in Peel ; 

With Baring, Goulburn, Herries, whilst we're b/est— 
Shall Britons’ rights again be Croker’s jest ? 

And tyrants rule us with an iron rod, 

Whilst Bishops Acece us—in the name of God ? 


Shall turn-coat Lyndhurst lord it o'er the law, 

And Brougham-bugged Sugden keep the scribes in awe ; 
Shall blush/ess Scarlett the Chief Baron be, 

And must the lord no longer take a fee ? 





Juv. 


If thus his daily profits they retrench, 
He’ll die of disappointment on the bench. 


Shall Londonderry be the army’s chief, 

And Praed o})tain a place, for lack of brief ; 
And shall Sir Harry Pis/o/, alias Hardinge, 
Raised by the Tories, ev’ry good retarding, 
’er Dublin Castle pompously preside, 
Provoking duels but to swell his pride ; 
And like wild Ali Pacha, threat’ning stand 
Amidst gun-powder, with a lighted brand ? 
Or shall the cad of Tories, Sir George Cierk, 
Unlock the Treasury, and pollute the ark 
Of England's public credit ; and consign 
To bankrupt infamy the stainless shrine ? 
Shall Ellenborough, in his stays confined, 
Pant to see bonds the country closer bind ; 
And Russo-Austrian Aberdeen heap shame, 
In every foreign clime, on England's name ? 
Must we for crown'd legitimates advance 

To stab the new-born liberty of France, 
That, in the cradle yet, hath strength to seize 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE 


hydra—like young Hercules ! 
like those Indians, frenzy-fraught, 
ute 


Afraid corruption id its force to meet— 


Prostrate ourselves beneath the chargers’ feet ; 
Whilst milita: oe Feoaarbe ride . 
O'er the dear rights for whith out fathiéri died ? 


ers 
shal 
Orie fill before the cat of. 


If Britons weleome dungeons, swords, and BAE8, 
Soothed by the mock—pathetic of “ Bags, 
Come Winchilsea, come Roden, Wicklow come,— 
Attend on Wellington at beat of diuta ; . 
Appear ye prelates ! Blonifield, Philpotts, all 
Who wait, like vultures, on thé country’s fall; 
Fix your firm talons, whilé the farmer, writhes, 
And take in blood th’ equivalent of tithes ! 


Up, Erin !—O my countty—nobly tise, 

Atid will the downfal of thine ies : 

Shake off thy shameful apathy, and know 

« Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ¢” 
Pour forth your myriads in their mopra/ might, 

(Connell leads, and— God defend the right !*— 





AND MANNERS, &ec. 
Against united nations, guné and 


| Ate but as feeble rushes—crimsdt 


Have fall’n erewhile upon thove fertile plains 
That, lo! are gréen again—ne trace remains 
To nusach the eee, beat Wrtawiee. thon Bodie f 
‘0 t —now r than 
Soon shall that Aire af freedoth bldde ai 

Ott foes relentless; and chélt plots nd ; 

Till "midét thé flames, high fann’d by valour’s breath; 
The Tory scorpions sting themselves to death ! 


Be stirring Scotia !—but thou sleepest not, 

"Tis: Death or freedom” with eich dauntless Scot ; 
And tyrants tremble, while that flag’s unfurl’ 
Which glory bore, in triumph throagh the world. 


Awake! Britannia—from your trance awake.— 
A trance of thraldom—let your lion shake 

The dew-drops from his mane, and stand erect, 
A people's meriaced charter to protett.— 

*T were better far, while glory gilds the grave, 
To die a freeman, than to live a slave. 


T. 





SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


Continued from our Twelfth Number. 


OXFORD. 


Ir was in winter, and in the wintry weather of 
the year 1803, that I first entered Oxford with a 
view to its vast means of education, or rather 
with a view to its vast advantages for study. A 
ludicrous story is told of a young eandidate for 
clerical orders—that, being asked by the Bishop's 
chaplain if he had ever “ been to Oxford,” as a 
colloquial expression for having had an academic 
education, he replied, ‘‘ No; but he had twice 
been to Abingdon :”” Abingdon being only seven 
miles distant, In the same sense I might say that 
once before I had been at Oxford: but that was 
as a transient visiter with Lord W » when 
we were both children. Now, on the contrary, 
I approached these venerable towers in the cha- 
racter of a student, and with the purpose of a 
long connection ; personally interested inthe con. 
stitution of the University, and obseurely anti- 
cipating that in this city, or at least during the 
period of my nominal attachment to this academic 
body, the remoter parts of my future life would 
unfold before me, All hearts were at this time 
occupied with the public interests of the coun. 
try. The “ sorrow of the time” was ripening 
to a second harvest. Napoleon had commenced 
his Vandal, or rather Hunnish war with Bri. 
tain, in the spring of this year, about eight 
months before ; and profound public interest it 
was, into which the very coldest hearts entered, 
that a little divided with me the else monopos 
lizing awe attached to the solemn act of launch. 
ing myself upon the world, That expression 
may seem too strong as applied to one who had 
already been for many months a houseless wan- 
derer in Wales, and a solitary roamer in the 
Streets of London, But in those situations, it 
must be remembered, I was an unknown, unac- 


kngwledged vagrant ; and without money 
’ t I could 
VOLs UseeNO, REV: 





hardly run much risk, except of breaking my 
neck. The perils, the pains, the pleasures, or 
the obligations of the world, scarcely exist in a 
proper sense for him who has no funds. Perfect 
weakness is often secure: it is by imperfect 
power, turned against its master, that meri are 
snared and decoyed. Here in Oxford; I should 
be called upon to comménee a sort of establish. 
ment upon the splendid English scale; here I 
should share in many duties and responsibilities, 
and should become henceforth an object of notice 
to a large society. Now first becoming sepa- 
rately and individually answerable for my con- 
duct, and no longer absorbed inte the general 
unit of a family, I felt myself, for the first time, 
burthened with the anxieties of 4 man, and a 
member of tle world. 

Oxford, ancient Mother ! hoary with ancestral 
honours, time-honoured, and, haply, it may be, 
time-shattered power—I owe thee nothing! Of 
thy vast riches I teok not a shilling, though 
living amongst multitudes who owed to thee 
their daily bread. Not the less I owe thee jus. 
tice ; for that is a universal debt. And at thie 
moment, when I see thee called to thy audit by 
unjust and malicious accusers—men with the 
hearts of inquisitorsand the purposes of robbers— 
I feel towards thee something of filial reverence 
and duty. Hewever, I mean not to speak as an 
advocate, but as a conscientious witness in the 
simplicity of truth; feeling neither hope nor 
fear of a personal nature, without fee, and 
out favour. i 4 : 

I have been assured from many that 
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the great body of the public are quite in the dark 
about the whole manner of living in our English 
| Hakversinies » sande anes ) portion of 
| that public, misled by the totally a 
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stitution of Universities in Scotland, Ireland, and 
generally on the continent, as well as by the 
different arrangements of collegiate life in those 
institutions, are in a state worse than ignorant, 
(that is, more unfavourable to the trut}:)—start- 
ing, in fact, from prejudices, and absolute 
errors of fact, which operate most uncharitably 
upon their construction of those insulated state- 
ments, which are continually put forward by de- 
signing men. Hence, I can well believe, that it 
will be an acceptable service, at this particular 
moment, when the very constitution of the two 
English Universities is under the unfriendly re- 
vision of Parliament, when some roving commis- 
sion may be annually looked for, under a con- 
tingency which I will not utter in words, (for I 
reverence the doctrine of ¢u2zuicuos.) far worse 
than Cromwellian, i.e. merely personal, and to 
winnow the existing corporation from disaffec- 
tion to the state—a Henry the Eighth com- 
mission of sequestration, and levelled at the very 
integrity of the institution—under such pros- 
pects, I can well believe that a true account of 
Oxford as it is, (which will be valid also for Cam- 
bridge,) must be welcome both to friend and foe. 
And instead of giving this account didactically, 
or according to a logieal classification of the va- 
rious items in the survey, I will give it histori- 
cally, or according to the order in which the 
most important facts of the case opened them- 
selves before myself, under the accidents of my 
own personal inquiry. No situation could be 
better adapted than my own for eliciting infor- 
mation ; for, whereas most young men come to 
the University under circumstances of absolute 
determination as to the choice of their particular 
college, and have, therefore, no cause for search 
or inquiry, I, on the contrary, came thither, in 
solitary self-dependence, and in the loosest state 
of indetermination Every single point of my 
future position and connection, to what college | 
would attach myself, and in which of the two 
orders, open tomy admission, I would enrol myself, 
was left absolutely to my own election. My 
coming at all, in this year, arose out of an 
accident of conversation. Jn the latter half of 
1803, Iwas living with my mother at the priory of 
St J , & beautiful place which she had in 
part planned, and built, but chiefly repaired out 
of avery ancient Gothic monastery ; when my 
uncle, a military man, on avisit to Enland, after 
twenty-five vears’ absence in India, suddenly re- 
marked, that in my case he should feel it shame- 
ful to be © tied to my mother’s apron-string,” 
for was I not eighteen years old? I answered 
that certainly 1 was: but what could I do? My 
guardians had the power to control my expendi- 
ture until I should be twenty-one ; and they, it 
was certain, would never aid my purpose of going 
to Oxford, having quarrelled with me on that 
very point. My uncle, aman of restless activity, 
spoke to my mother immediately, 1 presume, for 
within one hour I was summoned to her pre- 
sence. Among other questions, she put this to 
me, which is importantly connected with my 
future experience at Oxford, and my coming 








adjunct, is merely defect of power. 
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account of it :— Your guardians,” she pr. faced, 
‘still continue to me your school allowance of 
£100. To this, for the present, when your sisters 
cost me such heavy deductions from my own in. 
come, I cannot undertake to make any addition— 
that is, you are not to count upon any. But, of 
course, you will be free to spend your entire 
Oxford vacations, and as much time besides as 
the rules of your college will dispense with your 
attendance, at my house, wherever that may be, 
On this understanding, are you willing to un. 
dertake an Oxford life, upon so small an allow. 
ance as £100 per annum?” My answer was by 
a cheerful and prompt assent. For I felt satis. 
fied, and said as much to my mother, that, al- 
though this might sound, and might really prove, 
on a common system of expenditure, ludicrously 
below the demands of the place, yet in Oxford, 
no less than in other cities, it must be possible 
for a young man of firm mind, to live on a hun. 
dred pounds annually, if he pleased to do so; 
and to live respectably. I guessed even then how 
the matter stood ; and so inmy own experience I 
found it. If a young man were known to be of 
trivial pursuits, with slight habits of study, and 
“ strong book-mindedness,” naturally enough 
his college peers, who should happen to be idlers, 
would question his right to court solitude, 
They would demand a sight of his warrant 
of exemption from ordinary usages ; and find- 
ing none, they would see a plain argument of 
his poverty. And, doubtless, when this happens to 
be the sole characteristic point about a man, and 
is balanced by no form of personal respectability, 
it does so far lead to contempt as to make a 
man’s situation mortifying and painful ; but not 
more so, I affirm, in Oxford than any where else. 
Mere defect of power, as such, and where cir. 
cumstances force it into violent relief, cannot 
well be other than a degrading feature in any 
man’s position. Now, in other cities, the man of 
£100 a-year never can be forced into such an 
invidious insulation—he finds many to keep him 
in countenance ; but in Oxford he is a sort’ of 
monster—he stands alone in the only class with 
which he can be compared. So that the pressure 
upon Oxford predispositions to contempt is far 
stronger than elsewhere ; and, consequently, 
there would be more allowance due, if the actual 
contempt were also stronger—which I deny. 
But, no doubt, in every climate, and under all 
meridians, it must be humiliating to be distin- 
guished by pure defect. Now and for ever—to 
be weak, is in some sense to be miserable ; and 
simple poverty, without other qualification or 
But, on the 
other hand, in Oxford, at least, as much as in any 
other place I ever knew, talents and severe 
habits of study are their own justification. And 


upon the strongest possible warrant, viz., my own 
experience in a college, then recently emerging 
from habits of riotous dissipation, I can affirm 
that a man, who pleads known habits of study as 
his reason for secluding himself, and for declin- 
ing the ordinary amusements and wine parties, 
will meet with neither molestation nor contempt. 
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For my part, though neither giving nor accept- 
ing invitations fur the first two years of my re- 
sidence, never but once had I reason to complain 
of a sneer, or indeed any allusion whatever to 
habits, which might be understood to express 
poverty. Perhaps, even then, I had no reason 
to complain, for my own conduct in that in- 
stance was unwise; and the allusion, though a 
personality, and so far ill-bred, might be meant 
in real kindness. The case was this—I neglect- 
ed my dress in one point habitually ; that is, I 
wore clothes until they were threadbare ; partly 
in the belief that my gown would conceal their 
main defects, but much more from carelessness 
wid indisposition to spend upon a tailor, what I 
had destined for a bookseller. At length an 
official person, of some weight in the college, sent 
me a message on the subject through a friend. 
It was couched in these terms—That, let a man 
possess what talents or accomplishments he 
might, it was not possible for him to maintain 
his proper station, in the public respect, amongst 
so many servants and people, servile to external 
impressions, without some regard to the elegance 
of his dress. A reproof so courteously prefaced 
I could not take offence at; and at that time I 
resolved to spend some cost upon decorating my 
person. But always it happened that some book, 
or set of books—that passion being absolutely 
endless and inexorable as the grave—stepped be- 
tween me and my intentions ; until one day, upon 
arranging my toilet hastily before dinner, I sud- 
denly nade the discovery that I had no waist- 
coat, [or vest, as it is now called through conceit 
or provincialism, | which was not torn or other- 
wise dilapidated ; whereupon, buttoning up my 
cout to the throat, and drawing my gown as 
close about me as possible, 1 went into the pub- 
lic * hall,” [so is called in Oxford the public 
eating-room, | with no misgiving. However, I 
was detected ; for a grave man, with a superla- 
tively grave countenance, who happened on that 
day to sit next me, but whom I did not person- 
ally know, addressing his friend sitting opposite, 
beseed to know if he had seen the last Gazette, 
be cause he understood that it contained an order 
in council laying an interdict upon the future use 
of waistcoats. His friend replied with the same 
perfect yravity, that it was a great satisfaction 
to his mind that his Majesty’s Government should 
have issued so sensible an order ; which he trust- 
ed would be soon followed up by an interdict on 
breeches, they being still more disagreeable to 
pay tor, without the movement on 
either side of a single muscle, the two gentle- 
men passed to other subjects; and I inferred, 

the whole, that having detected my 
mancuvre, they wished to put me on my guard 
in the only way open to them, At any rate, this 
“as the sole personality, or equivocal allusion of 
“ny sort which ever met my ear during the 
years that I asserted my right to be as poor as 
I chose. And, certainly, my censors were right, 
whatever were the temper in which they spoke, 
kind or unkind; for a little extra care in the 
use of clothes will always, under almost any ex. 


This said, 


upon 
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tremity of poverty, pay for so much extra cost 
as is essential to neatness and decorum, if not 
even to elegance. They were right, and I was 
wrong, in a point which cannot be neglected with 
impunity. 

But to enter upon my own history, and my 
sketch of Oxford life.—Late on a winter's night, 
in the latter half of December 1803, when a 
snow storm, and a heavy one, was already gather- 
ing in the air, a lazy Birmingham coach, moving 
at four-and-a-half miles an hour, brought me 
through the long northern suburb of Oxford, to 
a shabby coach-inn, situated in the Corn Market. 
Business was out of the question at that hour, 
But the next day I assembled all the acquaint. 
ances I iad in the University, or had to my own 
knowledge ; and to them, in council assembled, 
propounded my first question: What college 
would they, in their superior state of informa- 
tion, recommend to my choice? This question 
leads to the first great characteristic of Oxford, 
as distinguished from most other universities. 
Before me at this moment lie several newspapers 
reporting, at length, the installation in office 
(as Chancellor) of the Duke of Wellington. 
The original Oxford report having occasion to 
mention the particular college from which the 
official procession moved, had said, no doubt, 
that the gates of University, the halls of Uni- 
versity, &c., were at such a point of time thrown 
open. But most of the provincial editors, not 
at all comprehending that the reference was to 
an individual college, known by the name of 
University College, one of twenty-five such esta- 
blishments in Oxford, had regularly corrected 
it into “gates of the University,” &e. Here is 
the first misconception of all strangers, And 
this feature of Oxford it is, which has drawn 
such exclamations of astonishment from foreign- 
ers. Lipsius, for example, protested with fervour, 
on first seeing this vast establishment of Oxford, 
that one college of this University was greater 
in its power and splendour, that it glorified and 
illustrated the honours of literature more conspi- 
cuously by the pomps with which it invested the 
ministers and machinery of education, than any 
entire University of the continent. 

What is a university almost everywhere else ? 
It announces little more, as respectsthe academic 
buildings, thanthat here isto be found the place of 
rendezvous—the exchange, as it were, or, under 
a different figure, the palastra of the various 
parties connected with the prosecution of liberal 
studies. This is their ‘‘ House of Call "—their 
general place of muster and parade. Here it is 
that the professors and the students converge, 
with the certainty of meeting each other. Here, 
in short, are the lecture rooms in all the faculties, 
Well: thus far we see an arrangement of conve. 
nience—that is, of convenience for one of the 
parties, viz. the professors. To them it spares 
the disagreable circumstances connected with a 
private reception of their students at their own 
rooms. But to the students it is a pure matter 
of indifference. In all this there is certainly no 
service done to the cause of good learning, which 
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merits a State sanction, or the aid of national 
funds. Next, however, comes an academic library, 
sometimes a good one; and here commences @ 
real use in giving a national station to such 
institutions, because their durable and monu- 
mental existence, liable to no flux or decay from 
individual caprice, or accidents of life, and their 
authentic station, as expressions of the national 
grandeur, point them out to the bequests of 
patriotic citizens. They fall also underthe benefit 
of another principle—the conservative feeling of 
amateurship. Several great collections have been 
bequeathed to the British Museum, for instance 
—not chiefly as a national institution, and under 
feelings of nationality, but because, being such, it 
was also permanent ; and thus the painful labours 
of collecting were guaranteed from perishing. 
Independently of all this, 1, for my part ,wilingly 
behold the surplus of national funds dedicated tu 
the consecration, as it were, of learning, by raising 
temples to its honour, even where they answer hu 
purpose of direct use, Next, after the service of 
religion, | would have the service of learning ex- 
ternally embellished, recommended to the affec- 
tions of men, and hallowed by the votive seulp- 
tures, as 1 may say, of that affection, gathering 
in amount from age to age. Muagnificabo apos- 
tolatum meum is a language almost as becoming 
to the missionaries and ministers of knowledge, 
as to the ambassadors of religion, It is fit that 
by pompous architectural monuments, that a 
voice may for ever be sounding audibly in human 
ears, of homage to these powers, and that even 
alien teelings may be compelled into secret sub- 
mission to their influence. ‘Therefore, amongst 
the number of those who value such things, upon 
the scale of direct proximate utility, rank not me: 
that arithmetica offeina is in my ears abomin- 
able. But still I affirm, that, in our analysis of 
an ordinary university, or “college” as it is pro- 
vincially called, we have not yet arrived at any 
element of service rendered to knowledge or 
education, large enough to call for very extensive 
national aid. Honour has thus far been rendered 
to the good cause by a public attestation—and 
that is well: but no direct promotion has been 
given to that cause, no impulse communicated 
to its progress, such that it can be held out 
a8 % result commensurate to the name and pre- 
tensions of a University, As yet there is nothing 
accomplished which is beyond the strength of any 
little commercial town, And as to the library 
in particular, besides that in all essential depart- 
ments it © ight be bought, to order, by one day's 
common Subscription of Liverpool or Glasgow 
merchants, students very rarely indeed have ad- 
mission to its free use. 

What other functions remain to a university 7 
For those which I have mentioned of furnishing 
a point of rendezvous to the great body of pro- 
fessors and students, and a point of concentration 
to the different establishments of implements 
and machinery for elaborate researches, [as, 
fur instance, of books and MSS. in the first 
place; secondly, of maps, charts, and globes; and 
thirdly, perhaps of the costly apparatus required 
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for such studies as Sideral astronomy, galvanie 
chemistry or physiology, &c.;] all these are 
uses which cannot be regarded in a higher light 
than as conveniences merely incidental and col. 
lateral to the main views of the founders, ‘There 
are, then, two much loftier and more commanding 
ends met by the idea and constitution of such 
institutions, and which first rise to a rank of 
dignity sufficient to occupy the views of a legis. 
lator, or to warrant a national interest. 
ends are involved—lIst, in the practice of conter. 
ring degrees, that is, rormal attestations and gua. 
rantees of competence to give advice, instruction, 
or aid in the three great branches of liberal 
knowledge applicable to human life ; 2d, in that 
appropriation of fixed funds to fixed professor. 
ships, by means of which the uninterrupted SUc- 
cession of public and authorized teachers Is sus. 
tained in all the higher branches of Knowledge, 
from generation to generation, and trom century 
to century. By the latter result if is secured, 
that the great well-heads of liberal knowledge 
and of severe science shall never grow dry. by 
the former it is secured, that this unfailing 
fountain shall ke gontinually applied to the pro. 


duction and to the lasting of fresh labours in 
endless succession for the public service, and 


applied to asystem of national irrigation, 


thus, in effect, that the great national fountain 
shall not be a stagnant reservoir, but by an end. 
less derivation, (to speak in a Roman metaphor |) 
These 
ure the two great functions and qualifications of 
a collegiate incorporation: one providing to 
each separate generation its own separate rights 
of heirship to all the knowledge accumulated by 
its predecessors, and converting a mere casual 
life-annuityintoan estate of inheritance—a mere 
fiveting afwncue into a xinue & ats; the other 
securing tor this eternal dowry as wide a distri- 
bution as possible; the one function regarding 
the dimension of /ength in the endless series of 


/ ages through which it propagates its gilts ; the 


other regarding the dimension of breadih in the 


large application throughout any one generation 








of these gifts to the publie service. Here are 
yrand functions—high purposes; but neither one 
hor the other demands any edifices of stone and 
marble; neither one ner the other presu. ses 
any edifice at all built with human hands. A 
collegiate incorporation, the church militant of 
knowledge, in its everlasting strugele with dark- 
ness and error, is, inthis respect, like the church 
of Christ—that is, it is always and essentially 
invisible tu the fleshly eye. The pillars of this 
church are human champions—its weapons are 
yreat truths so shaped as to meet the shifting 
forms of error—its armouries are piled and mar- 
shalled in human memories—its cohesion lies in 
human zeal, in discipline, in childlike docility— 
and all its triumphs, its pomps, and glories, must 
fur ever depend upon talent, upon the energiges 
of the will, and upon the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of its several divisions. ‘Thus far, I say, 
there is no call made out for any intervention of 
the architect. 

Let me apply all this to Oxford. Among the 
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four functions commonly recognised by the foun- 
ders of universities, which are—lIst, to find a 
set of halls or places of meeting ; 2d, to find 
the implements and accessaries of study; 34, 
to secure the succession of teachers and Jearn- 
4th, to secure the profitable application 
Of 


ers ; 


of their attainments to the public service. 
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these four, the two highest need no buildings ; | 


and the other two, which are mere collateral 


functions of convenience, need only a small one. | 
| hands. 


Wherefore then, and to what end, are the vast 


eystems of building, the palaces and towers of | 
_ordinary ends of such institutions, is the far- 


Oxford? These are either altogether superflu- 
ous. mere badges of ostentation and luxurious 
wealth, or they point to some fifth function not 
so much as contemplated by other universities, 
and, at present, absolutely and chimerically be- 
yond their means of attainment. 
used to hear attacks upon the Oxford disci- 
pline as fitted to the true intellectual purpo- 
ces of a modern education. Those attacks, 
weak and most uninstructed in facts, false as to 
all that they challenged, and puerile as to what 
implicitly they propounded for homage, are si- 
lent. But, of late, the battery has been pointed 
against the Oxford discipline in its mora/ aspects, 
as fitted for the government and restraint of 
young men, or even as at all contemplating any 
such control. The Beverleys would have us sup- 
pose, not only that the great body of the students 
are a licentious crew, acknowledging no disci- 
pline or restraints, but that the grave elders of 
the university, and those who wield the nominal 
authority of the place, passively resign the very 
shows of power, and connive at general excesses, 
even when they do not absolutely authorise them 
in their personal examples. 


Now, when such 


Formerly we | 





representations are made, to what standard of a | 
ist discipline is it that these writers would be | 


understood as appealing ? 
ro tosome existing and known reality > Would 
they have England suppose, that they are here 
the with some 
hypothetie Oxford 
ideal about 
its 
are comparing it 
of 
ealized and sustained for generations, in Leip- 
~e. suppose, or Edinburgh, or Leyden, or Sa- 
buManca ’ 


comparing actual Oxford pos. 


imaginable -with 
that is to say, 
discussions would arise as to 

or that they 
known 
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case, 
yreat 
bility : 


“OMe 


feasi- 
with 


standard 


[his is the question of questions to 
“iich wemay demand an answer ; and, according 
to that answer, observe the dilemma into which 
these furciferous knaves must drop.- If they are 
‘ oMmparing ( Ixford simply with some ideal and bet- 
ter Oxford, in some ideal and better world, in that 
case all they have said—waving its falsehoods of 
fact—is no more than a flourish of rhetoric, and 
the whole discussion may be referred to the sha- 
dowy combats of scholastic declamation-mongers 
—those mock gladiators, and umbratiles doctures. 
But if, on the other hand, they pretend to take 
their station upon the known basis of some ex- 
isting institution,—if they will pretend, that in 
this impeachment of Oxiord, they are proceeding 
“pen a silent comparison with Edinburgh, Glas- 


Is it to some ideal, | 


discipline actually | 
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| gow, Jena, Leipsic, Padua, &c.—then are they 


self-exposed, as men not only without truth, but 
without shame. For now comes in, as a sudden 
revelation, and as a sort of deus ex machina, for 
the vindication of the truth, the simple an. 
swer to that question proposed above. 
Wherefore, and to what end, are the vast edi- 
fices of Oxford? A university, as universities 
are in gener#i, needs not, I have shewn, to 
he a visible body —a building raised with 
Wherefore, then, is the vwisthle Ox- 
To what fifth end, refining upen the 





ford ? 


stretching system of Oxford hospitia, or monas- 
tic hotels, directed by their founders or applied 
by their present possessors ? Hearken, reader, 
to the answer :—these vast piles are applied to 
an end, absolutely indispensable to any even toler- 
able system of discipline, and yet absolutely un- 
attainable upon any commensurate scale in any 
other university of Europe. They are applied 
to the personal settlement and domestication of 
the students within the gates and walls of that 
college to whose discipline they are amenable. 
Everywhere else the young men live where they 
please and as they please ; necessarily distri- 
huted amongst the townspeople; in any case, 
therefore, liable to no control or supervision what. 
ever; and in those cases where the university 
forms but a small part of a vast capital city, as 
it does in Paris, Edinburgh, Madrid, Vienna, 
serlin, and Petersburg, liable to every mode of 
positive temptation, and distraction, which be- 
siege human life in high-viced and luxurious com- 
Here, therefore, it isa mockery to talk 
of discipline: of a nonentity there can be no qua- 


munities. 


lities ; and we need not ask for the description 
of the discipline in situations where discipline 
there can be none. One slight anomaly I have 
heard of as varying pro tanto the uniform fea- 
In Glasgow | have heard 
an arrangement, by which young academicians 


liere, 
as members of a private household, and that 


tures of this picture. 
of 
are placed in the family of a Professor. 


household under the presiding eye of a conscien- 
tious, paternal, and judicious scholar, doubtless 
they would enjoy as absolute a shelter from peril 
but 


not more absolute, L affirm, than belongs, unayoide 


and worldly contagion as parents could wish : 


ably, to the monastic seclusion of an Oxford col. 
leye— the gates of which open to no eyress alter 
nine o'clock at’ night, nor alter eleven to any 
ingress which is not regularly reported to a pro. 
per officer of the establishment. ‘The two forms 
of restraint are, as respects the effectual amount 
of control, equal ; and were they equally diffused, 
Glasgow and Oxford would, in this point, stand 
upon the same level of discipline. But it hap- 
pens that the Glasgow case was a personal acci- 
dent ; personal, both as regarded him who volun. 
teered the exercise of this control, and those 
who volunteered to appropriate its benefits; 
whereas the Oxford case belongs to the very 
system, is co-extensive with the body of under- 
graduates, and, from the very arrangement of 
Oxford life, is liable to no decay or intermission, 
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£2 SKETCHES OF LIFE 
Ilere, then, the reader apprehends the first 
great characteristic distinction of Oxford—that 
distinction which extorted the rapturous admi.a- 
tion of Lipsius as an exponent of enormous wealth 
—but which I] now mention as applying, with 
ruinous effect, to the late calumnies upon Ox- 
ford, as an inseparable exponent of her meritori- 
ous discipline. She, most truly and severely an 
“alma mater,” gathers all the juvenile part of her 
flock within her own fold, and beneath her own 
vigilant supervision. In Cambridve there is, so 
far, a laxer administration of this rule, that, 
when aay college overflows, under-graduates are 
allowed to lodge at large in the town. But in 
Oxford this increase of peril and discretionary 
power is thrown by preference uponthesenior gra- 
duates, who are seldom below the age of twenty- 
two or twenty-three ; and the col.ege accommo- 
dations are reserved, in almost their whole ex- 
tent, for the most youthful part of the society. 
This extent is prodigious, MLven in my time, up- 
wards of two thousand persons were lodged within 
the colleges ; none having fewer thantwo rooms, 
very tany having three, and men of rank, or iuxu- 
rious habits, having often large suites of rooms. 
jut that was a time of war, which Oxford expe- 
rience has shewn to have operated most dispro. 
portionably as a drain upon the numbers disposa- 
ble for liberal studies; and thetotal capacity of the 
University was far from being exhausted. There 
are believe, between five and six thou- 
sand names upon the Oxford books ; and more 


how, I 


than four thousand, I understand, of constant 
residents, So that Oxford is well able to lodge, 


and on a very sumptuous scale, a small army 
of men; which expression of her great splen- 
dour, I (as I repeat,) 
as #pplying to the question of her machinery 


now mention, purely 
for enforcing discipline. 
chinery, it will be seen, 
solutely peculiar to herself. 


is unique, and ab- 
Other Universities, 
boasting no such enormous wealth, cannot be ex- 
peeled to act upon her system of seclusion. Cer- 
tainly, IT make it no reproach to other Universi- 
ties, that, not possessing the means of seques- 
tering their young men from worldly communion, 
they must abide by the evils of a laxer discipline. 
It is their misfortune. and not their criminal ne- 
ylect, whieh consents to so dismal a relaxation 
of academic But let them not urge this 
misfortune in excuse at one time, and at another 
Virtually disavow it. Never let them take up a 


habits. 


AND MANNERS, 


| 


&e. 


which is not merely removed from the supervi- 


sion and control, but altogether from the bare 


knowledge of his academic superiors. How far 
the discipline is well administered in other points 
at Oxford, will appear from the rest of my ac. 
count. But thus far, at least, it must be conceded, 
that Oxford, by and through this one unexampled 


| distinetion—her vast disposable fund of accom. 





———— 





nag ¢ 
This part of her ma- 


stone to throw at Oxford, upon this element of | 


a Wise education: since in them, through that 
original vice in their constitution—the defect of 
all means for secluding and insulating their so- 
clety, discipline is abolished by anticipation— 
being in feet an impossible thing: for the walls 
of the college are subservient to no purpose of 


life, but « nly to a purpose of convenience: they | 


converge the students for the hour or two of | 


: - 
what is called lecture; which over, each under. | 


graduate again becomes sui juris, is again ab- 
surbed into the crowds of the world, resorts to 
whatscever haunts he chooses, and finally closes his 
day ut if, in any sense, at home—at a home 





-_ - 


modations for junior members within her own pri. 
vate cloisters—possesses an advantage which she 
could not forfeit, if she would, towards an effec. 
tual knowledge of each man’s daily habits, and 
a control over him, which is all but absolute. 

This knowledge, and this control, is much as. 
sisted and concentrated by the division of the 
University into separate colleges. Here comes 
another feature of the Oxford system. Elsewhere 
the University is a single college ; and this col. 
lege is the University. But in Oxford the Uni- 
versity expresses, as it were, the army, and the 
colleges express the several brigades or regiments, 

To resume, therefore, my own thread of perso. 
nal narration. On the next morning ifter my ar- 
rival in Oxfurd? 1 assembled a small council of 
friends to ussist me in determining at which of 
the various separate societies [should enter, and 
whether as a ‘* commoner,” or as a “ gentleman 
commoner.” Under the first question was couched 
the following latitude of choice: I give the names 
of the colleges, and the numerical account of 
their numbers, as it stood in Jan, 1832; for this 
will express, as well as the list of that day, (which 
I do not accurately know,) the proportions of im- 
portance amongst them. 


Mem. Mem, 
1. University Colege...... 2/7 D1. Brazennose College...... 418 
2. Bailiol do . 297 12. Corpus Christid@. ...... wz 
3. Merton OO. Kxavui 12% 13. ChristChurchdo. ..... . 949 
4. Exeter GO. sscsscs TD 14. Tranny GU. ssecs- San 
5. Oriel GO: «ccs C3 15, Bt. John’s GD. siseea De 
6§. Queen’s Gi scssss cot 1..dess GO, sscece 17 
7. New Ok: Senha 1y 17. Wadham O68, sscsia ee 
. Lincoln ak. . atasao 141 18. Pen broke oh sabes 159 
Y All Souls’ Gh: damass 98 19. Worcester do. ...... Z3l 
JU. Magdalene do. ltd 


Then, besides these colleges, five Halls, as they 
are technically called, (the term Hal/ implying 
chiefly that they are societies not endowed, or 
not endowed with fellowships as the colleges 
are,) Viz.— 


Members. 
1. St. Mary Hall, ... siti $3 
2, Magdalen do. 178 
3. New Inn ee 10 
t. St Alban — wie a 41 
5. St Edmund do, 96 


Such being the names, and general proportions 
onthe scale of local importance, attached to the 
different communities, next comes the very natu- 
ral question, What are the chief determining 
motives for guiding the selection amongst them? 
These I shall state. First of all, a man not 
otherwise interested in the several advantages 
of the colleges has, however, in all probability, 
some choice between a small society and a large 
one; aud thus far a mere ocular inspection of 
the list will serve to fix his preference. For my 
part, supposing other things equal, I greatly pre- 
ferred the most populous college, as being that ia 
which any single member, who might have rea 
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cons fur standing aloof from the general habits 


of expense, of intervisiting, &c., would have the 


best chance of escaping a jealous notice. How- | 


ever, amongst those “ other things” which I pre- | 


sumed equal, one held a high place in my esti- 
mation, which a little inquiry shewed to be very 
far from equal, All the colleges have chapels, 
but all have not organs; nor, amongst those 
which have, is the same large use made of the 
organ. Some preserve the full cathedral service ; 
others donot. Christ Church meantime fulfilled 
ail conditions: for the chapel here happens to be 
the cathedral of the diocese ; the service, there- 
fore, is full and ceremonial: the college, also, is 
far the most splendid, both in numbers, rank, 
wealth, and influence. Hither I resolved to go ; 
and immediately I prepared to call on the head. 

The “head,” as he is called generically, of an 
Oxford college, (his specific appellation varies 
almost with every college—principal, provost, 
master, rector, warden, &c.) is a greater man 
than the uninitiated suppose. His situation is ge- 
nerally felt as conferring a degree of rank not 
much Jess than episcopal ; and, in fact, the head 
of Brazennose at that time, who happened to be 
the Bishop of Bangor, was not held to rank 
much above his brothers in office. Such being 
the rank of heads generally, d@ fortiori, that of 
Christ Church was to be had in reverence ; and 
this | knew. He is always, er officio, dean of the 
diocese ; and, in his quality of college head, he 
only, of all deans that ever were heard of, is uni- 
formly considered a greater man than his own 
diocesan. But it happened that the present 
dean had even higher titles to consideration. 
Dr Cyril Jackson had been tutor to the Prince 
of Wales (George IV. ;) he had repeatedly re- 
fused a bishoprick ; and that, perhaps, is entitled 
to place a man one degree above him who has 
accepted one. He was also supposed to have 
made a bishop, and afterwards, at least, it is cer- 
tain that he made his own brother a bishop. All 
things weighed, Dr Cyril Jackson seemed so 
very great a personage, that I now felt the value 
of my long intercourse with great dons in 
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] riving me confidence to face a lion of this mage 
nitude. 
Those who know Oxford are'‘aware of the pe. 
culiar feelings which have gathered about the 
name and pretensions of Christ Church ; feelings 


_ of superiority and leadership in the members | of 


that college, and often enough of defiance and 
jealouys, on the part of other colleges. Hence 
it happens, that you rarely find yourself in a 
shop, or other place of public resort, with a Christ 
Church-man, but he takes occasion, if young and 
frivolous, to talk loudly of the Dean, as an in- 
direct expression of his own connection with this 
splendid college ; the title of Dean being exclu- 





sively attached to the headship of Christ Church. 
The Dean, as may be supposed, partakes in 
this superior dignity of his ‘* House ;” he is offi- 
cially brought into connection with all orders of 
the British aristocracy—often with royal per- 
sonages ; and with the younger branches of the 
_ aristocracy, his office places him in a relation or 
_ authority and guardianship—exercised, however, 

through inferior ministry, and seldom by direct 
| personal interference. The reader must under. 

stand that, with rare exceptions, all the princes 
and nobles of Great Britain, who choose to be. 
nefit by an academic education, resort either to 
Christ Church College in Oxford, or to Trinity 
College in Cam ridge : these are the alternatives, 
Naturally enough, my young friends were some. 
what startled at my determination to call upon 
so greata man: a letter, they fancied, would be 
a better mode of application. I, however, who 
did not adopt the doctrine that no man is a hero 
to his valet, was of opinion, that very few men 
indeed are heroes to themselves. The cloud of 
external pomp, which invests them to the eyes 
of the aftontti, cannot exist to their own: they 
do not, like Kehama, entering the eight gates of 
Padalon at once, meet and contemplate their own 
grandeurs ; but, more or less, are conscious of 
acting a part. I did not therefore feel the tre. 
mour which was expected of a novice, on being 
ushered into so solemn a presence. 

(To be contin ued, ) 





SPEAKING OUT. 


His Majesty’s declaration to the Bishope 
announced one great and important truth :— 
“ The time has come for speaking out.” When 
a King gives so excellent a precept, and, at the 


same time, sets so laudable an example, it might | 


be thought a sort of treasun not to follow it. | 


With all dutiful submission therefore, and with 
the readiness becoming good and obedient sub- 
jects, we obey his royal commands, and will 
mince the matter no longer. We will speak 
“ut. These, indeed, are not the times for silken 
phrases, or for darkening counsel with a multi- 
plicity of words. The question is briefly this :— 
lhe Prerogative of the King would force a 


| 


i 


| Tory government upon the country—the prero. 
| gative of the people will not submit to it. This 
_is what may be called speaking out on both 
sides. To aid the prerogative of the King, he 
has the Duke of Wellington, two-thirds of the 
House of Lords, the bed-makers, male and female, 
about the Court, the less enlightened of the 
squires, the more intolerant of the clergy, and 
all the abettors of bribery, tyranny, and corrup- 
tion throughout the land. To maintain the 
prerogative of the people, we have only firmness, 
unanimity, and—the elections. 
This is a fiercer battle, and involving more 
important consequences than even the struggle 
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for reform, Our former victories had made us 
too secure. Our camp was left unguarded, our 
weapons had become rusty, and (tell it not in 
Gath) there were dissensions among ourselves. 
There is yet time to sharpen our swords, and 
compose our quarrels before the decisive action. 
Up, then, and let us be doing—let us arrange 
our forces, renew our discipline, and, above all 
things, let us—sFFAK OUT. 


—what then ? 


There are some amongst us, we are sorry to | 
perceive, so irritated against the Whigs for the | 


inadequacy of their measures, that they throw 
themselves into the arms of the Tories. The 
policy of this it is difficult to imagine. Half-a- 
loaf is better than no bread. He would be 
thought rather a simpleton who should shew his 
displeasure at a meagre entertainment by starv- 
ing himself to death. 
going over to the Duke—Duke Humphrey. 
Such deserters as these are better out of the 
camp. They know the saying about grapes not 
being found on thorns, or figs on thistles. 
Those who expect good measures from the 
Tories must either expect a miracle, or don't 
care much for figs. The days of miracles are 
past ; and we know what animal it is that feeds 
on thistles. 


| We are One. 


That would, indeed, be | 


Others amongst us continued true to our | 


principles, and were only disappointed by the 
dilatoriness—the lukewarmness, as we thought 
it—of our friends. 
they had to contend against. It is sufficient 
evidence of their having deserved our confidence, 
when we see how they had acquired the hatred 
of our enemies. 
something by this mancuvre—we have gained 
back our friends. When we consider who they 
are, and that Brougham is among them, we 
think the gain is worth the struggle for it. The 
wiz of the Chancellor half hid the face, and 
nengly drowned the voice of “ auld Hairy.” He 
will stand side by side with Durham now; and 
whatever else they may do to please the coterie 
























THE SPINNING WHEEL, 


they will spzak ovr. But the enemy is strong: 
It is our own fault if we are 
weak. The followers of Mahomet conquered 
half the world with the breeches of the prophet 
for their standard. The Duke thinks a petti- 
coat quite as inspiring an ensign as a pair of 
breeches :—there are some Queens who could 
furnish both. What have we to oppose to so 
spirit-stirring an emblem? A flag with one word 
engraved on it—Liserty. Those who fight 
under this banner must be cool, and resolute, 
and united—they must speak OUT. 

There are no Whigs and no Radicals now. 
The only two parties in the State 
are the People and the Tories. There will be 
tempters in these days—men who will bring 
hustings’-consciences with them, and fawn and 
flatter—who will promise, in their master’s 
name, peace, reform, retrenchment ; and they 
will only prove, by another instance, the truth 
of the prophets words—‘“ all (such) men are 
liars.” They will talk to us of the folly of 
caring for men when measures ought to be our 
whole concern? When they talk in this way to 
us, let us spEAK our. If they promise us the 
same measures as their predecessors promised 
us, they are scoundrels to have hitherto opposed 
those measures, If they refuse us the measures 


their predecessors had promised us, they are 


_ scoundrels tu deprive us of those measures, 
We see now what obstacles | 


In 


either case they are scoundrels. When a can- 


_ didate comes to us for our vote, let us sink for 


We have, therefore, gained | 


_nient expedition. 


a moment our minor differences ; let us bury for 
a season the questions of the Ballot, the Church, 
the Parliament, the Corn Laws, and the Taxes ; 
let our first question to him be, “ Will you oust 
the Tories?” If he delays or hesitates, if he 
hums or ha’s, point to the door with all conve- 
If he says “Yes,” there is 
one other query to be put. Tell him you send 
him to Parliament to express your sentiments, 


_and, when he answers he is prepared to do that 


to the utmost of his power, then ask him the 


at Brighton, we may be sure of one thing—that | second question, “ Will you spiaK our ? 


a 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


I WINNA sing 0° bluidy deeds an’ waefu’ war’s alarms, 

For glancin’ swords and prancin’ steeds for me possess 
nae charms ; 

Rut I will sing o° happiness, that fireside hearts do feel— 

While listenin’ to the bitrin’ soun’ o’ Scotland's Spinnin’ 
Wheel. 


The Spinnin’ Wheel ! the Spinnin’ Wheel! the very name 
is dear— 

It minds me o’ 
year— 

0’ cozie hours in hamely ha’s while snaw is on the hill; 

An’ sonsie lasses while they ca’ auld Scotland's Spinnin’ 
Wieel. 


the winter nichts—the blithest o’° the 


The auld wife by the ingle sits an’ draws her cannie 
thread— 
She lives her youth again, an’ sect the unforgotten dead ; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The gleesome scenes 0° early days upon her spirits steal, 
Rais’d in unfaded beauty by—auld Scotland's Spinnin’ 
Wheel. 


O, there is gladsome happiness while roun’ the fire are 
set 

The younkers—when ahint the backs a happy pair are 
met, 

Wha wi’ a silent kiss o° luve their blessed paction séal— 

While sittin’ in their truth beside auld Scotland’s Spinnifi” 
Wheel. 


O! weel I lo’e the blackburd’s sangin spring time o° the 
year— 

! weell lo’e the wudlands’ croon in merry May to hear; 

But o’ the soun’s o’ luve an’ joy dices nane I loe sae 
weel— 

There's nane sae pleasant—as the birr o’ Scotland’ 
Spinnin’ Wheel. 
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Wuen a giant anda dwarf, or an elephant and 
a’monkey, are to be exhibited at a country fair, 
it is usual to hang a picture of those rare monsters 
upon the show-booth to attract customers, and 
to indicate the wonderful wonders to be seen 
within. Our intention is, in like manner, to 
chew a rude effigy of the marvellous Priycess- 
BeouineE, whom Lady Morgan or Mr Bentley is 
about to exhibit to the wonder, delight, and 
admiration of his Majesty’s lieges, in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and the Colonies there- 
unto belonging. By this means we shall, we 
doubt not, tempt many to mount the steps, 
pay down their money, and eater behind the 
curtain, who otherwise would pass on; while 
those less fortunate may gaze on the alluring 
exterior, and resolve to return to gratify their 
taste and curiosity at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

That Saturday night is the most tempting of 
the six lawful nights of the week, alike to the 
pay-table men, and to the frequenters of the 
Italian Opera, cannot be denied. The cause 
must be referred, we apprehend, to that fruitful 
source of evil—the corruption of human nature. 
Upon a Saturday night, in the spring of 1833, 
the Marquis of Montressor sat in a box, nick- 
named the Omnibus, held by a joint-stock male 
company of supreme bon ton and hypercriticism 
in cadences and pirouettes. Uttering his braras, 
“deep but not loud,” he remained so absorbed, 
that even the opening of the box-door—its being 
shut with a violence that called forth the disap- 
probation of the pit, and the pouncing of a new 
comer on the seat{beside him failed—to withdraw 
his attention from a performance which he was 
seeing for the twenty-second time. 

Nothing in nature or in art could be more 
opposite than the members of this ¢/éte-d-téte. 
Lord Montressor was formed in the prodigality 
of nature as to the matériel. At forty-six his 
lordship exhibited one of the last remaining 
impersonations of the profligacy and ton, which 
the then nearly-extinct court of Carlton-House 
had left behind it. 

The new-arrival, on the contrary, was a prime- 
of-life man, and of a totally different appear- 
ance. His tall, slight, undulating figure still 
retained an air of youthful elasticity ; but high 
temples, and a brow indented with the impres- 
‘ons of thought, denoted a longer acquaintance 
with the realities of fife. Clusters of light 
chestnut curls were thrown off the forehead, 
almost to the back of a finely-formed head. A 
complexion pale to sickliness, fine but deep-set 
“yes, @ restless and unquiet glance, a brow in 
Perpetual movement, and an expression of mal. 
te clouding—almost distorting—a very intel- 
ectual countenance—assigned Sir Frederick 
Mottram (in a moral sense at least) to the 


*e t — al. ” ° 
neasy classes”’ of society, Though well 
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LADY MORGAN’S PRINCESS. 





it at Lady Frances’ 


dressed, he still wanted something of the air of 
fashion which spread over the naturally vulgar 
form of the highly-descended Marquis. He was 


| near-sighted also, and looked as if he only saw 


the world through the medium of a ‘clearing- 
glass. 

It was not till Lord Montressor (whose bro- 
ther, Lord John, was the husband of Sir Fre- 
derick Mottram’s only sister) had bravoed off 
his * Cynthia of the minute,” that he perceived 
the presence of the new spectator. The disco- 
very gave to his vacant face a slight expression 
of astonishment. 

‘‘ Hollo ! Mottram,” he said—‘“ you here! cosa 
rara! To think of you being anywhere but at 
St Stephen’s! Did my brother John leave you 
his ticket ? Poor fellow! I know it is in the 
market.” (Lord John had recently deranted to 
Paris.) 

His lordship’s question was negatived in a 
tone expressive of as much disgust and contempt 
as a monosyllable could convey. 

“You very rarely honour the opera with your 
presence now,” continued Lord Montressor, 
yawning. ‘* Very,” was the sulky reply. “ Do 
you really never go to your own box—that is, 
to Lady Franeces’?” “ Never.” ‘ You, too, 
who are such a fanatico for music!” ‘ That, 
perhaps, is the reason.” 

Lord Montressor raised his glass, and fixing 
box, he asked, ‘*‘ Who is 
that teau blondin peeping over your wife's 
shoulder?” ** Don’t know in the least.” ‘‘ Why, 
how the devil should you, with your back turn. 


ed, and your eyes shut! Oh, [ see; it is Cousin 


| Claude Campbell—le petil page damour, as the 





Princess calls him. Lady Frances has more of 


his services than their Royal 
suppose she gives him more sugar-plums 
at the little nestling 
Frances and the Princess!” 

The return of the dancing deity, at whose 
shrine Lord Montressor worshipped, cut short 
his He 
and his idle garrulity gave place to the gratifi- 
cation of a vanity which was never idle, 

After some attempts at conversation, in which 
Sir Irederick failed, that gentleman arose un- 
consciously ; but being questioned if he intende 
to join his wife and the Princess, he again sat 
down, while the Marquis hurried on his fool's 
cap without its bells, and left the box as the 
curtain dropt on the first act of the ballet. Sir 
Frederick settled himself into a corner, in the 
full luxury of that solitude which it is possible 
to enjoy even in an opera-box. Bringing his 
glass to the proper focus, and to a permanent 
position, he rivetted his entire attention on the 
interior of his wife's box ; for he had come to the 
opera that night from the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of watching the movements of 
some of its occupants, 


Highnesses-— |! 
! Look 


between Lady 


. 


villain, 


conversation. saw he was danced at; 
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LADY MORGAN’S PRINCESS. 


Lady Frances Mottram, an epitome of English | joining his wife in the Round-room, and, for the 


female fashion, resembled in her Jook and air 
the beauties of the Whitehall galaxy of Charles 
the Second’s court. Fair, fude, and languish. 
ing, her dress, and full blonde tresses /frisees 
au naturel, gave her the character of one of Sir 
Peter Lely’s portraits, ‘stepped from out its” 
—frame. 

Lady Frances Mottram sat in evidence before 
two thousand spectators, with the same ease and 
indifference as she would have done in her own 
drawing-room. She was listening with downcast 
eyes to some observation of the Princess of 
Schaffenhausen, who stood in profile to the au- 
dience, as if in the act of departure, and, as it 
seemed to the intense gaze of Sir Frederick, of 
dictation, 


The appearance of the Princess was that of | 


one to whom the consciousness of some special 
supremacy gave a right to dictate. Her figure 
was erect, her outline severe, her hand raised, 
and her forefinger pointed, as if in warning or 
reproof, She was dressed in a costume of other 
times, and of a country and society more remote 
than thet adopted by Lady Frances. The widow 
of a Belgian Prince, of a Count of the Empire 
and a Grand d@ Espagne, she had assumed the 
singular habiliments in which a former Princess 
of Schaffenhausen was painted by Velasquez. 
The dress was black, rich in its texture, and 
voluminous in its folds ; but it fitted closely to 
the long waist and well-defined bust, which was 
covered by a chemise of old point lace, gathered 
round the throat. From her girdle, which was 


composed of gems and metals, hung a cordon of 


some ecclesiastical order, terminated by a cross 
of rubies. From a knot of brilliants, at the head 
of her stomacher, fell several chains of pearls, 
each holding an Dei. Wer hair, of a 
dark gold colour, (whether false or her own,) 
was parted above her dark brows, and fell on 
either side in wavy tresses. Iler forehead was 
bound by a small black band ; and the whole 
most singular figure was set off, rather than 
concealed, by the Spanish mantilla of rich black 
lace, which dropped round her, from the top of 
her fine-formed head, to the extreme edge of 
her long and flowing drapery. 

Sir Frederick Mottram breathed thick and 
He then lowered his glass, 
as if to relieve his strained eyes, and then again 
he resumed it, till the combination which had 
attracted him was dissolved. The Belgian Prin- 
cess had departed ; and in her place, vis-a-vis 
to his wife, and playing with her large fan, ap- 


d fynus 


short as he vazed. 


peared a creature as fair and as frivolous as | 


herself. It was the young ex-attaché of the 


Britizh embassy at Vienna—the gentleman of | 
the bedchamber of a Roy al Duke—the petit page | 


d amour of the Princess of Schaffenhausen, and 
the handsome little cousin and godson of Lady 
Frances—Claude Campbell. 

Sir Frederick laid aside his glass, resumed his 
seat with his back tv the audience, folded his 


arms, closed his eyes, and waited for the conclu. | 


sion of the ballet, with the strange intention of 





first time for many years, of accompanying her 
home. 

There were doubts in society about the Prin. 
cess, but she was already in vogue, and the 
inseparable friend of Lady Francis Mottram, 


though the mortal antipathy of Sir Frederick, 


who still knew his wife’s favourite only by name, 
Mrs St Leger, the wife of an ex-ambassador, 
ruined by the Reform Bill, could alone speak to 
the character of the Princess from previous 


knowledge. She had met her Highness at Frank. 





| Marriages—passe, 


his lips with a mysterious air. 


fort. 

«She lent me one of her nice carriages all the 
time she stayed,” said Mrs St Leger, ‘* and was 
so good-natured! In fact, I know her to be a 
grande et puissante dame. The Prince, her late 
husband, was one of those rich Belgic, German, 
Spanish princes, you know ; and the on dit goes, 
that he left her all his wealth not entailed. His 
vineyards touch dear Metternich’s.” 

«“ By Jove!” said Lord Alfred Montressor, 
rubbing his hands, “ that makes one’s mouth 
water.* Flow I should like to drink her health 
in her own Johannisberg, in her castle on the 


Rhine. Besides, she really is quite charming.” 
“Yes,” lisped Mrs St Leger, ‘“‘ 1 knew she 


would fur furore in London—she is so rich, and 
so odd, and dresses beyond everything ; and then 
so very clever—she speaks five languages, and 
paints like a professional artist.” 

“ Still, there is something louche about her,” 
said Mr St Leger. ‘* She made a great sensa- 
tion at Frankfort, visited all the hospitals, left 
money for the TIuspice des Aliénés, and for 
la Maison des Orphelines ; and pottered about 
the town with a Péyuine, a sort of sister of 
charity ; se fourrant partoul, as the bourge- 
mestre said—for she not only visited the prisons, 
but the prisoners of atate who had got up the 
révolution manguée of last year, la canaille! 
People thought that odd.” 

“¢ Charity covereth a multitude of sins,’ ” 
said Colonel Winterbottam, the model of all 
fashionable gossips ; “ and the Princess has a 
tolerable list to clothe, if report here speaks 
truth.” 

‘* What sins? venial or venal ?” asked Lord 
Alfred. 

‘¢ German morals are not strait-laced,” replied 
the Colonel. 

«As ours are,” added Lord Allington, drily. 

“Oh! for facility of divorce and left-band 
But when it comes to a trifle 
of murder,” continued Colonel Winterbottam, 
shaking his head and looking through his 
ylass. 

‘* You don’t mean that?” said Lord Alfred, 
anxiously. 

“St Leger might tell you, if he pleased,” 
said the Colonel. St Leger placed his finger on 
“ So, you are 
too diplomatic ?—Well, then, the story goes, 
that she contrived to get rid of her first husband 
in order to marry the second.” 

* Bagatella !” exclaimed Lord Allington, 
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« Poignard, or prussic acid 2” asked Captain 
Levison, drawing up his cravat. 

« She stopped his mouth with a handkerchief, 
after a smoking-bout,” said the Colonel, “ She 
had better have stopped it with damages, as we 
do in moral England,” said Lord Allington. 

« But, after all,” added Captain Levison, 
« there mav not be a word of truth in the story, 
which may all be got up by Radical papers and 
Whig journals. Her suppers are so very good !”’ 

“And if there were truth in it,” said Lord 
Alfred, “ these things depend so much upon 
circumstance !—A‘fine woman energized by pas- 
sion !—jealousy, for instance. Eh! Allington ? 
your duchess at Rome and her courier, to wit !” 
' « Yes. hers was meridian blood: but a cold 
nhlegmatic German ! i killing her overfed 
“yah. and with a halter for a stiletto—Pah! 
there’s no poetry in that.” 

“It was nota halter,” said the Colonel ; “ it 
was a fichu brodlé which led to the discovery.” 

This conversation was scarcely ended when the 
Princess entered the bex with the Marquis 
Montressor. She saluted on both her creamy 
cheeks the little ehiffun of diplomacy, gave the 
ex-minister her hand to kiss, took her seat in 
the front, but with her back to the scene, and 
placed her elbow nearly in contact with the arm 
of her neighbour in the adjoining box, Sir 
Mottram. All present were known to her, or 
desirous of being so; and she received their 
recognitions and presentations rather with Ger. 
man formality than foreign courtesy: but after 
the first introduction, she fell into that ease and 
decision of manner which characterize women of 
the world all over the world. Her accent, when 
she spoke English, was foreign ; her voice clear 
as the tinkling of a silver bell ; and her quick, 
restless eye, unassisted by a glass, reconnoitred 
with rapidity the whole side of the house which 
she had left. 


avr 


A gay, piquant conversation, well kept up by 
the mysterious Princess, led through the laby- 
rinths of diplomacy, to the revolution in France 
and in Belgium. The conversation still led by 
the Princess took another turn, “ Milord Mon- 
tressor,””’ she suid, “‘ whose is that yreat box you 


occupied to-night? I> should like to have it 
. 
next season, 
“ Impossible, Princess! It is reserved in 


perpetuity for the élite.” 

“ What do you call the élite ?” 

“Generally, the term is applicable to the 
exclusives of London society, the flower of the 
aristocracy, or privileged classes.” 

“Privilege! why, all who have money are 
privileged here, n’estce pas ?” , 

“It should seem so,” said Lord Allington, in 
a low tone, not caught by the insolent foreigner. 

“Is that Sare Chose—mvy friend Lady Frances's 
husband, of the pris ileged class 7” 
yey ey 

' ; ‘ ederic Mottram ; 
and, as such, he is not exactly entitled to a 
in our Omnibus; but he is allied to two 


ie + 


families by marriage.” 


Place 
} 
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“4h, c'est vrai! he is brother-in-law to ce 
paurre Lord John, who has bolted, what you call 
—like that escroe Pomenars, qui ne voulatt pas 
se laisser pendre. He is a duke’s brother, I 
think.” 

‘“ He is mine,” said Lord Montressor, coolly ; 
while the naireté or the ignorance of the Prin- 
cess caused a general titter. 

‘“ Princess!” said Lord Allington, a wit of 
quality, evidently displeased with the sarcastic 
foreigner, “1 often it is, that, 
being, as you are, but two months in London, you 


1 
4 


’* 
vout every one, 


wonder how 


“Why, Lam rich and insolent,” she replied 


carelessly—* Jl y a tant de moyens pour par- 
venir. 

- Pray .’ said the Colonel, as he followed the 
direction of the Princess’ e ‘what does the 
great commouer think of that little cousin always 
fluttering about his wife?” 

“Ma foi,” said the Princess, ‘it is an affair 
of life and death. Muiladi Frances must either 
die of ennurt, or dissipate it with de petit page 


que voila. 


e 


cs, 


Que voulez-vous ? elle meut d'enuui,” 
added the Princess, yawning. “It is a of 
felony ; her husband ought to be tried for his 
life. 


Case 


Ali! you laugh, but a mari gioguard is 
worse than a tertian ague,” 
“Well.” said Colonel Winterbottam, “ I 


thought the great commoner too much occupied 
with the affairs of the nation, to find leisur 
minding his own.” 


e lor 


‘« A man has always time to ennuyer lis wife,” 
said the Princess. 

«© And has not always the means of 
getting rid of a husband,” said Lord Allington 
—* at least in this country.” 

Every one remained silent, stunned by the 
hardihood of the remark. 


a wife 


The Princess, how. 
ever, did not acknowledge the epigram, and 
was occupied in applauding Taglivni, with ex. 
clamations of rapturous admiration. 

“ What studies,” she said, ‘for painting and 
poetry ' = 6Greek sculpture wanted these suLjects 
of grace in movement.” 

While thoughts passed, or, from the expres- 
sion of her countenance, might be supposed to 
pass, through the Princess mind, a tiny repeater, 
set in her bracelet, struck twelve; and the cur- 
tain fell, with the wings of the Sylphide.—Every- 
body started up, 

“ Are you orthodox, you English?” she said, 
the expression of her face ayain changing to a 
look of sarcastic pleasantry, as she observed the 
audience thinning rapidly. ‘ But it seems your 
orthodoxy does not meddle with your suppers 
after the opera. Will you ail therefore come 
tu my media-noche, in St James’ Square ?” 

‘““ The Princess of Schaffenhausen’s carriage !” 
roared out the attendant at the head of the 
stairs. There was a rush and a press. 

‘Is she a raal princess, Lady Dogherty ?” 
asked a strange voice, proceeding from a strange 
group which followed close in the Princess’ wake. 

The question was overheard by M:.dame Schaf- 
* Dans ce mol.la je reconnaia mon 
H 
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Hie? 
; hay: sang,” she quoted, laughingly, “ for 1 have some arduous statesman and brilliant senator was 
L drops of Irish blood in my veins!” gifted with talents which made him an object of for 
a ile “ What very odd people come to the opera | consideration with all parties. Even before his mw 
a ; since the Reform Bill passed!” observed Lord | self-love had been wounded by her sarcasms, Sjr a. 
| Pht Alfred. Frederick had hated the fashionable and diple, be! 
e “* Very,” said Colonel Winterbottam. “ But | matic sybil, whose arts were, by rumour, employed : sic 
F that is a well-known Irish group from Brighton. | to secure him to his party. He was a nervous 7 lir 
j The Princess's friend (for it must come to that) and sensitive man, living on the most fashion. 4 nr 
Hi was called Lady Toe Dogherty, and gets on in | able terms with his wife ; hein parliament and 7 ia 
society by treading upon people’s feet, and by | the clubs—she in a coterie of ultra-fashion and 7 of 
calling the next day to make her apologies. Her | ultra politics. Their mariaje de convenance, the rex 
intrigues to get to the Pavilion were very amu- | barter of rank for wealth, had, in twelve years a 
sing. The woman is no joke—she puts meina | union, produced no reciprocal feelings. Her @ en 
fever; I thought J had left her p/entée at | morgue and insensibility, and his passionate sen. wi 
Brighton, and here she is.” sitiveness and imaginative tastes, rendered com. rit 
“The Princess of Schaffenhausen’s carriage | patibility impossible ; and never coming together a *° 
stops the way,” was now re-echoed from below ; | but to disagree, nor parting but in dispute, she 2 ‘ 
and every head turned round at the announce- | had possibly sought the Princess’ acquaintance By we 
ment. ‘The Princess passed on, and every eye | purposely to annoy him. f vie 
followed her transit. Brighter forms and younger From the Opera-house, Lady Frances went to " 
beauties squeezed and glided past unheeded ; | the supper of the Princess, while Sir Frederick ne 
fur the Princess was the queen of the season, returned to his splendid mansion on Carlten th 
The threatened loss of one eminent femme | Terrace, where, after waiting for some hours, § 
er d'état, which had been considered as a political | he, in a fit of conjugal wrath, wrote to his wife 7 wi 
7 valamity by the party for whom she laboured, | in the following terms :—“ You are now sharing « 
seemed to be anticipated and indemnified by the | in the orgies of a woman who has been charac. TQ g,, 
arrival of another. terized, in her political career, asan ‘ Jutrigante 79 au 
4 Younger, handsomer, more original, and, above | par gout, par metier, et par besoin 3’ and who is “ 
; all, more awakened to the changes impressed | as notorious for her vices, as distinguished by 7 It 
upon European society, she threw her dull but | the misuse of talents, which render her a female ” 
zealous colleagues into shade, She took the tone | Mephistopheles. 1 command you to break of . 
| f of the times with an open boldness unknown to | this absurd and disgraceful alliance without om 
: her astute predecessor ; and gave out lights that | further equivocation or delay. I know the Pria- an 
ig bewildered the councils of the set, who some. | cess dines here to-day ; for I see her name, ae. | 
i 4 times doubted whether she was in jest or earnest, | companied by others whom I despise and detest, 
; or whether the priestess of absolute power was | on the list left on my table by Wilson. 1 will  _ 
3 not the agent of ultra-liberalism. not outrage the usages, nor even the abuses of on 
She lauched at the old method of evyphers and hospitality, by forcing you to put her off 3 but, = 
insinuation, of taking thought by surprise, and | remember, she enters my house for the last time, 4 
; mystifying the plainest transactions—the thread- | or I never enter it again as long as you remain s di 
e bare usaves of the worn-out cabinets of europe ! | its mistress.” a by 
She spoke out that which others only whispered, When Sir Frederick had finished the matri- _ u 
P : and, keeping no terms with innovation, sometimes | monial epistle, of which this is the pith, he rang = * 
a , rendered her outrés doctrines fearful even to | for a servant to convey it to his wife’s dressing. a 
i those most inclined to propagate and to practise | room, and, as representative of the whole absent a al 
4 them. The supposed disciple of the! school of | househould, appeared a tall, gaunt, strangely 4 Si 
4 Metternich was the more readily forgiven for | equipped Irishman, “ Lawrence Fegan, at his ” 
the sake of her cook, who was of the schovl of | honour’s service,” who had been left in charg: 7 © 
j Careme. | of the house, while the groom of the chambers, a hi 
: Still the Princess, with all her accessories, was | the porter, and every one else, was either asleep _ CT 
f rather a meteor than a fixed star ; more dazzling | or abroad. Sir Frederick moralized on the dis | ' 
: than appreciated, more imagined than under- | sipation of London servants. “Can one be sur- 4 
7 stood, From her first arrival in England, she prised,” he thought, ** if the English aristocracy | 
; | £ had formed part of a coterie, of which Lady | should hurry forward revolution by the heartles 
(at ie Frances Mottram was a distinguished member. | dissipation’ of their time and fortunes, or undet- | 
nat . A sudden and very German friendship had been | mine the very foundations of society by thei 7 
' y a struck up between these two persons ; the last, | wanton profligacy ay 
Ch by their respective characters, to be suspected of Looking at Fegan, now sleeping soundly is © ‘ 
ae assimilation. The incongruity was too startling | the absent, porter’s chair, and the sun shining § 
ee not to be assigned by the world to some arri¢re | broad upon him, he saw a letter on the des 
A pensie of the elever, meddling foreigner ; and | addressed to himself. He hurried back to bis | 
4 4 the motive attributed was the bringing back Sir | luxurious cabinet, and read— 
‘ieee Frederick Mottram to a fold, from which his he os Li 
Be: enemies and his friends equally supposed him |... Phe writer of these lines takes the liberty of mae | 
ae tojbe ote? , Mm ing the following inquiries —H is Sir F. M. any 
} i Rie Ben) mite , lection of @ young female having been received inw P 
. pe Sir Frederick was well worth preserving. The | family of the late Sir Walter aud Lady M., abso 
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fourteen years ago, under circumstances singular, if 
not romantic? Was this person, at the expiration of 
4 vear, driven from Mottram Hall in a way not alto- 
cether creditable ? Was it afterwards understood, that 
being reduced to a destitute condition, she fell into 
sickness; and that she was conveyed in a state of de- 
rium to a parish workhouse, by the miserable and 
sordid wretches with whom she lodged, in the neigh- 
herhood of Holborn, and that she died there ? 

“ If all this statement be true, would the humanity 
of Sir Frederick lead him to visit that workhouse, on 
yt of this letter, and perform an act of charity, 
i) may reflect with a blessed influence on his after 
life *__videlicet, to see that person, whose former 


Teun 


wretchedness may have caused him some remorse; but 
who did not, as was supposed, then die. In her deli- 
rium, she escaped trom the spot—to which, after many 
years of strange Vicissitude, she has again been brought 
iy misery and the fatality of circumstances. 

‘* The writer is commissioned to express this poor 
wotnan’s desire to see Sir Frederick once more ; and has 
vielded to the weakness of a creature, still perhaps but 
too devoted to earthly ties, in forwarding her request, 
and enclosing the accompanying packet. The subjoined 
order will admit Sir F., without delay, to ward C of 
the parish workhouse of Ts 

The letter dhopped from Sir Frederick’s hands, and 
with it the enclosure, which remained for a moment on 
the ground, where it had fallen ; at length he took it 
up, opened, and found within it a ring, bearing on its 
enamel the flower. called in French, ** la marguerite,” 
aud a motto in ancient and quaint language, 

* FORTUNE INFORTUNE FORT UNE.” 





It was wrapped in a paper, which contained a memor- 
andum in these words :— 
1, Frederick Mottram, do, of my free and unin- 
enced will, declare, that I willnever marry any other 
worntn than —_.{. ——., as long as she remains single, 
and deems me worthy of her choice. 
(Copy.) ** Mottram Hall, Jan. —, 18—.” 
With the paper was another, thus inscribed :— 

* T release Frederick Mottram from his engagement 
—an idie form, if the feeling that dictated it continue ; 
—an useless one, if it do not. “+ MM. 


sé ’” 


The emotions produced by the perusal of these 
documents, acting upon a mind already shaken 
by strong passion, had all the wildness and con- 
‘fusion of insanity. A rush of recollections 
awakened a long-subdued compunction, exciting 
a struggle between pride and feeling—between 
all that is worst and all that is best in humanity. 
Sir lrederick, however, felt what ought to be 
di ue, and he resolved on doing it. Putting up 
tie papers, therefore, in his pocket, he resumed 
his shoes and cloak, took his hat and gloves, and 
went forth. He was followed by Larry Fegan, 
whom he shook awake as he left the house, and 
questioned about the letter. 

“Who brought it ?” 

: Why, thin, Sir Frederick, it was a faymale 
—ia ieedy ina hackney-coach,” 

“A lady! What sort of a lady °” 

“ Axing your pardon, Sir Frederick, did iver 
: saree one of the leedies of the House of Mercy, 
in Dag cot Street, Dublin? Well, sorrow a bit 
m it Was just that same sort, sir—a kind of a 
Hessed and holy woman,” 

pon Sir Frederick hurried on, the carriages were 
still rolling from clubs, soirées, thées, opera- 
“Uppers, and gambling-houses of various descrip- 
ge Public and private; many of them filled 

Y the orthodox and consistent voters for the 
oreanence of tithes, and for Sir Andrew 





£9 


Agnew’s Bill for the due observance of the Sab. 
bath. One among the splendid equipages bore 
the Mottram arms. The two sleepy footmen, in 
Sir Frederick’s rich livery, swung behind ; and 
the pale, faded face of Lady Frances, (white as 
the pearl that glistened in her fair uncurled 
tresses,) was visible within. A broken exelama- 
tion rose upon her husband’s lips; but he felt 
that, at that moment, he had no right to accuse, 

He hurried on. The bottom of St James’ 
Square was still choked with the carriages of the 
company at the Princess Schaffenhausen’s. His 
incognito air had drawn the attention of the 
revellers; but they soon made him out, and 
found a resistless source of fun in detecting the 
great commoner, the most moral man in Europe, 
in apparent bonne fortune. With a look and 
manner not to be mistaken Frederick shook them 
all off. 

He reached the workhouse, and was admitted 
—passed through the ranks of the inmates— 

“The moping idiot, and the madman gay” — 
wretched women, and tamishing children—vice 
lowering on their young brows, and want pineh- 
ing their cheeks. At last he reached the point 
he sought. The bed, No, 14, was covered from 
head to foot with a clean white sheet, on which 
shone a ray of sunlight from the opposite wine 
dow. Under this simple covering appeared the 
outline of a human figure. Beside it, knelt a 
female in a black mantle and hood, An ejacula- 
tion of horror burst from the lips of the visitor, 
wholly unused to such scenes, and now so agitated 
and unshaken. He stood for a moment at the 
foot of the bed, covering his face with his hand- 
kerehief, and articulated with difficulty, ‘* 1 am 
come, then, too late!” 

“Too late!” muttered emphatically the woman, 
rising slowly from her knees, and remaining 
motionless beside the bed of death, There was 
a silence of more than a minute. 

“Is there anything to be done which may 
testify . . .” Thescarcely articulate voice 
of the speaker could not, or did not, proceed, 

« Nothing,” was the low but stern reply. 

“ Money may be deposited for . . 2” 

“The parish finds a coffin,” interrupted one 
who seemed to belong as little to this world as 
the inanimate remains which she hung over. 

A cold shudder crept through Sir Frederick's 
veins at the abrupt answer. 

“ Were you her friend?” at length inquired 
Sir Frederick. 

‘Charity and duty brought me to this asylum 
of misery two days back. The poor have no 
friends, save Heaven,” she added, lowering her 
eyes and crossing herself. “ The story of this 
wretched person, her sufferings, and her wrongs, 
(for she was of a class of sufferers and used to 
wrongs,) moved me much, They are now over 
in this world!” And she clasped her hands aod 
bent her head. 

“And for ever, be it hoped!” said Sir Fre- 
derick, with a burst of uncontrollable and solemn 
emotion. 

“ Her sins be forgiven her! for she loved, as 
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she suffered, much,” slowly murmured the pious 
woman, 

The infected atmosphere, the images of misery, 
sickness, and death, were becoming too much for 
the heart and the imagination of a visitant so 
unpractised in haunts like this. He had felt 
and suffered more, perhaps, in the petty space of 
time he had passed in this chamber of woe, than 
he had ever done in his life. His breathing, 
too, was becoming oppressed, and his strength 
was failing him; but, aware of his situation, he 
made an effort to rouse himself, and said— 

“I trust, madam, you will not allow ‘an 
acquaintance, begun under such affecting cir- 
cumstances, to drop here. You have probably 
heen put into the confidence of my late unfor- 
tunate friend, and - 

“Was she your friend?” asked the woman, in 
a tone of almost contempt. 

“Will you allow me to call on you?” 
“You were, of course, 
writer of the letter which 2...” 

“ Yes, | wrote, and brought it, when this poor 
woman was at her agony.” 

‘Will you allow me, then, an opportunity of 
thanking you for your humanity ? Where shall 
1 call on you?” 


was the 


evasive answer. the 


I was once like her,” 
(pointing to the corpse,) ‘* homeless from neces- 
sity ; I am now so from choice. 
a splendid and a happy home. 


”” 
You, 


“TI have no home! 


But you have 
I will call on 


Sir Frederick started, unconscious alike why 
he had made his own proposition, or why he was 
disturbed by hers. “1 am leaving town,” he 
said faintly. 

‘7 will wait your return,” said the female; 
and she knelt down and buried her face in her 
hands, as if to cut short the interview, 

Next morning Lady Frances sat in her luxu- 


riously-furnished dressing-room a few hours 
after her husband had returned from the St ——- 
workhouse, and with his letter in her hand. She 
read it through with a running commentary of 
* pishes !’—* pshaws!” —* bahs !”— and “ so 


very tiresomes.” It frightened her, however, 
into reflection, 

She wrote for ady ice and consol ition to her dear 
friend and sister-in-law the Marchioness Mon- 
tressor, a lady once admired by Sir Frederick, but 
now piously inclined and in very delicate health. 
She pitied * dear Lady Frances with her strange 
plebeian husband,” and sent her sound advice 


“Remember,” she wrote, “ no separation! mind 





that. First, inareligious point of view, separation 
is sinful : as St Paul says, in dear Mrs Medlicot’s 
‘ Tracts of Ton, * Let not the wife depart from 
the husband.’ Besides, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world, dear, between a princely man- 
sion in Carlton Terrace and a ‘ box’ in Cado- 
gan Place, ora sweet little cottage at Tonbridge : 
and believe me, Fanny sweetest, it will come to 
that. Your conscience tells you, that you are 
innocent, and Sir F. wrong—lI do not dispute it; 
aud there are many reasons to warrant your 
opposing his vulgar caprices and plebeian prejue 
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dice ; the more extraordinary in the son of an 
actress, who, of course, was not over rigid. 

‘© | shall give tea as usual; it is now almost 
the only peep at the world my health, and indeed 
my way of thinking, allow me to take. You 
must come, child. But remember, love, I do not 
receive till ten minutes after midnight, 

«I will not keep your pretty page any longer, 
What a nice boy! I have had him up in my 
dressing-room, and talked to him of his cate. 
chism,” 

Lady Frances was still reading the pale, blue 
pages of the epistle, when the Princess was an. 
nounced, Lady Frances huddled up her letter; 
but not before the Princess’s quick eye detected 
the action. 

‘< T see I am de trop,” she said, throwing her- 
self into an arm-chair opposite to Lady Franees, 
after having hissed her cheek. ‘ That letter 
interests you ; and I don’t—now.” 

* Comment, ma belle! You always interest 


” 


me. 


« No—no—finish your letter, ma petite, and 


then we'll talk. It is from Lady Montressor, 
Stay, you have dropped an enclosure—protocoie 
de mari l” 

Lady Frances coloured, and opened her eyes. 
“ Tlow do you know that 2” 

“ Tam just come from Arlington Street ; and 
the Marchesa has put me into your confidence,” 
She laughed, and sunk back in her chair. 

“ How very foolish !” said Lady Frances, much 
annoyed, 

“ Not at all foolish, child—only false. You 
are all ruar, vous autres, You betrav each other, 
for ever, in your idleness and garrulity. There 
is no point of honour an your coteries; for, if 
true to each other, 


revues can sometimes be 


roguesses Your friendships are but 


never can. 
masked rivalries. By the by, why do you muf- 
fle yourself up in that cherana-de-frise of lace 
Such things only become the 
fiqures chiffonnces of French petites-maitresses— 
they are not for true English beauty.” 

She arose, took off Madame Devy’s ‘ last’ 
from her friend’s head, and let fall that profu- 
sion of fair hair which yvave to Lady Frances’ 
languid beauty its true character and apprepriate 
embellishment. 

* There, child—your connoisscur de mari, im 
his collection of Grammont beauties in the salen 
/d-bas, hos nothing like that: you are precisely 
Why don’t you receive him 
at breakfast just so?” 

* But, Princess,” said Lady Frances, glancing 
at an opposite mirror in conscious beauty, and 
ever charmed by flattery at all hours and from 
all persons, ‘* I never see my husband at break- 
fast ; and, at this season, but rarely at dinner— 
that is, at home. We sometimes do dine out 
together.” 

“ Yes, know. I’ve seen you perched up in 
the same chariot, like two sulky birds in a cage 
after a pecking-match. You are both to blame; 
you most, as being the superior animal.” 


Lady Frances smiled, and shook her head, 


and ribbon ? 
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LADY MORGAN’S PRINCESS 


« Yes, you are, by nature, if there was any 
nature about you; but there is not.” Lady 
Frances laughed. 

« How very odd you are!” 

[tis true,” said the Princess. ‘ The state 
of what you call high society in England is so 
artificial, that there is not a trace of nature to 
be found among you. Your religion, your mo- 
rality, your hours, you habits, even your follies 
_all are artificial and conventional. But you 
are reaching that solstice, beyond which no society 
can go.* 

« | don’t understand you.” 

«“ Well, then, the reign of fine ladyism, the 
despotism of coteries, are crumbling away. Al- 
mack’s, like Westminster Abbey, once destined 
to illustrate only the great, will be thrown open 
to all who can pay for their admission. Do you 
understand that ?” 

« There is something in it,” said Lady Frances, 
gravely. ‘¢ Almack’s is not what it was. What 
is to be done 2”” 

“ Now, that you are all nearly undone— 
nothing. Stand aside, let the torrent pass. You 
cannot stop it, though you may be overwhelmed 
in the attempt.” 

“ This is odd, from you!” said Lady Frances. 

“One may act wrong,” replied the Princess, 
“vet think right ; and may sin, as you English 
eall it, without being absolutely a fool. Lady 
Montressor has told me all. Your husband wants 
an excuse to part from you, and has hit upon me. 
What advice has your friend, the Marchesa, 
given you? She told me that she had written.” 

“ Since you know all,” said Lady Frances, 
‘there is her letter ; she deserves that I should 
shew her up.” 


lo be sure she does. Voyons done.” 

While reading Lady Montressor’s epistle, the 
concentrated expression of her countenance yield- 
ed, more than once, to a smile of humour and 
finesse. it had a 
very sinister expression ; and it might well have 
passed for that of a handsome imp. 

She laid the letter on the table. 

“ Well,” said Lady Frances, “ what do you 
think ?” 

‘That vour friend is a fool—as the false ever 


are ; 


Beautiful as was the smile, 


and that her letter is a tissue of cant and 
honsense, Shail | answer your husband's letter 
for you 2?” ; 

The incorrigible Lady Frances burst into a fit 
of laughter. 

* That would be too pleasant !” 

“ You must first let me see it.” 

Lady Frances put her husband’s letter into 
the Princess’ hands, who read it calmly and 
‘milingly, as if her own vices had not formed its 
principal subject, 

“ Give me pen, ink, and paper,” she said. 

Lady Frances rung the golden bell on her 
table for the page, who was in the veranda tying 
flowers. 

Lady Frances fell asleep—the Princess sketeh- 
er Where she lay ; the resemb ance, theugh 
‘ering, was perfect, and the original w 
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delighted. She regretted more than ever that 
such horrible things had been put into her hus. 
band’s head about a Princess that had a castle 
on the Rhine, to which it would be so pleasant 
to go after the London season was over, and who 
gave such charming parties. 

“| know,” said the Princess, “ they have 
told him I am a sort of a Madame de © , a 
political intrigante, one who carries a printing- 
press in her dressing-box.” 

‘Oh! worse than that!” 

The Princess sunk back in an easy attitude, 
and continued: “ An affuire de sentiment with 
Metternich, probably e”” 
said Lady Frances, smiling. 
« Now, don't be angry, dearest Princess *” 

‘| ?—not in the least.—Something about a 
husband missing, perhaps ?”’ 

Lady Frances threw down 
coloured. 

« But, belle enfant, if all this were true, do 
yon think I should be received in the first 
society of England! run after! courted ! my 
house never empty! and my porter’s book always 
full ?”’ 

‘People are not so very particular about 
foreign princes and princesses,” lisped Lady 
Frances. 

‘“ No,” said the Princess, significantly ; “ nor 
with domestic ones neither. A crime ora vice, 
more or less, is easily forgiven or forgotten here, 
provided rank or party give le dordre ! 
But, never mind me and my vices. Sir Fre. 
derick is not so prudish as to be shocked at the 
failings of a German princess ; but he hates me 
personally, because some of my dear, trust. 





“ Eneore pire,’ 


her eyes and 


mot 


worthy friends have repeated an epigram or two, 
which have touched his amovr-propre where it 
Hle hates me, too, for the 
influence he supposes I have over you, and by 
which they say I mean to get at him.” 


is most susceptible. 


«Oh! per eremple, he is right as to your 
extraordinary influence over me: Clande says 
it is a spell.” 

“ Yes; the spell of convenience. You like 


my house, and my parties ; and the freedom of 
foreign habits suits your purposes.” 
‘+ No, said Lady Frances, emiling and 


Ca essing her oo | like yourself and your society 


for its own sake.” 

said the 

her eyes. 

‘“ All charming as | am, no- 
‘“ What do you mean 2” 


‘ You never missed it last night 2?” 
Princess. Lady 
‘“ Wissed you ?”’ 


Frances opened 
body missed me !”’ 

“ Only that I was otherwise employed than 
presiding over orgies, of which | am, truth to 
tell, completely ennuyée! Bat you had my 
house. And now to the pomt. Send this por. 
trait to your husband ; it is the best answer to 
his letter. 

The Princess stated her reasons for this odd 
measure, and gave her friend energetic counsel 
and warning. “‘ | see by this book,” (« breviary 
which she held,) she said, “ you are just thirty- 
five—two years older than myself ; a glorious age 
for a woman—the prime of her beauty, of her 
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92 LADY MORGAN’S PRINCESS. 


yenius and her knowledge. I give you one 
year only to be saved or lost. Your beauty 
may do much now with your husband, but not 
all: the bending statue which delights the 
world,’ is but the representation of what you 
English call a Becky; and though you were 
Venus de Medicis stepped from off her pe- 
destal, you will neither recover nor retain a 
passionate and intellectual man, such as your 
husband, if there is only that.” 

« Well, I will try the effect of your portrait. 
I am sure I don’t want to quarrel with Sir 
Frederick just now—it would be particularly 
inconvenient.” 

The Princess was returning to the continent, 
and thus the new friends parted. 

In the wreck of his hopes Sir Frederick still 
retained one friend. Stimulated by the inuendoes 
of the Morning Post, the Age, and the Standard, 
that friend, Horace Harvey, wrote to inquire into 
his political and domestic distresses. After 
philosophizing and moralizing at some length, 
Harvey concluded thus :—* Had I not, coxcomb 
as 1 was, aspired to your sister, and, still worse, 
preached liberalism to yourself, I might have 
risen to wealth and consideration ; and had you 
married that impersonation of Byron’s ‘ beauti- 
ful spirit,’—-that most gifted and unfortunate of 
un unfortunate class,—how different might have 
been our lot! You, at least, might have been 
more useful to your species, more elevated in 


your ambition, and, perhaps, more happy, than’ 


accident, or rather uncontrollable necessity, has 
left you. United to the woman of your choice, 
her restless energies would have roused your less 
active temperament ; her intense devotedness 
would have met your passionate feelings; and her 
love and genius for the arts would have nourished 
that hivhest and purest source of human enjoy- 
But 1 will not 
farther impose on your time and patience. I hear 
your apartments at Mottram Hall are getting 
ready foryourreception: we shall soon meet there.” 

Sir Frederick returned for answer that he had 
not split with his party, nor separated from his 
wife, and he ence more denounced the intriguing 
Princess, told the anecdote of the picture, and 
recurred to his adventure at the workhouse of 
St ———. _ The allusionof his friend had been 
ill or well-timed. “ The image of tiat creature,” 
he wrote, “has recently recurred to my imagi- 
nation, as I saw her first at my father’s, on my 
arrival from Oxford for my first vacation, She 
was singing at her easel, and copying my mother’s 
picture by Romney. dressed in that 
fantastic Polish dress, which my mother’s always 
theatrical Maste compelled her toassume. What 
a perfect incarnation of all that is beautiful in 
form, with all that is bright in moral combina- 


tion! 


ment, for which you were born. 


She was 


Well, it is scarcely five days since I saw 
this being, this once beautiful shrine of talents 
and acquirements so superior ; and where do you 
think? On the bed of penurious, public charity ; 
a corpse ina workhouse; indebted to benevolent 
tut mistaken piety for the last acts of compas. 
siouate syinpathy! 





“My mother and myself, as you well know, 
thought that this last scene of a heart-breaking 
tragedy had been completed fourteen years ago, 
We had been told so, and believed it. We had 
not time then to inquire very deeply, for it was 
my wedding-week. ‘ Some natural tears we shed, 
but dried them soon ;’ and I went with my noble 
and beautiful bride to Italy. My mother died in 
absence, and my . Butwhy this to you? The 
bitter recollections this event left behind it, were 
added to the higher causes which threw me into 
public life. But she whom we had driven to 
this destiny did not then die.” Sir Frederick 
concluded, by announcing his intention of imme. 
diately visiting Mottram Hall; but the Fates had 
a different journey in store for him. 

Days past ; his expected visiter did not appear, 
and the conduct of Lady Frances became daily 
more irritating to her sensitive husband, who, 
one night, in an access of wrath and misery, 
while her profligate coterie were in the miadle 
of their orgies, rushed to his bath-room in de. 
spair, and there found a pencil note, on which was 
written— 


“Up and away! You think yourself miserable; you 
are but ill. You think yourself aggrieved; you are but 





dispirited. You blame others for the result of your own 
conduct. Your springs of life want new tempering; 


your mind needs refreshment, but you will find none at 
Mottram Hall: you will find there old associations, and 
you need new impressions. Look to regenerated Europe; 
throw away the spectacles of faction, cleanse off the film 
of party, break the thraldom of fashion; learn to un- 
learn——to feel, think, judge for yourself. Go forth to 
the world a man; and not that mass of habits, prejudices, 
morbid refinements, and factitious wants, an English 
aristocrat, the pupil of old schools, the support of gone- 
by institutions. 

** I told you I would obey your call; I have done so, 
but your petulance brooked no delay, and I missed you 
in your study. [ have passed through your dissipated 
house as a public robber might, unobserved, unmolested. 
My vocation is to seek the wretched, to alleviate suffering 
wherever I find it; in the golden saloons of the wealthy, 
as in the homely wards of the parish workhouse: you are 
miserable, and I am at my post. 

“ Up then and away! The morning breaks, the wind 
is fair, sails are unfurling, steam is rising. ‘There is a 
tricoloured flag floating on the Thames; itis the flag of a 
regenerated people. Try the effect of transition. Give 
to the winds the frivolous vexations which prey on your 
noble mind, The word of theage is, En avant! he who 
lingers last is lost!” 

Sir Frederick read and re-read this singular 
fragment: the identity of its author could not 
be mistaken. 

He felt impelled to obey the spell, and the next 
day found him at Ostend, attended by Larry Fe- 
gun; and, owing to the characteristic Hibernian 
blunders of the valet, without ashilling, a change 
of linen, or that first of civilized man’s necessa- 
ries, a razor, After sequainting his man of 
business in London with his dilemma, he thus 
retrospectively epistlized his friend Harvey, 
bringing up his log from the eve of his intended 
departure for Mottram Hall: —* I paired off with 
Winterbottam, and returned from the House 
earlier than usual: I found my house a rendes- 
vous of the elect, returning from a deyeane at 
Norwood, Romping, carried on to the very verge 
vf licentiousness, and high play, constituted the 
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business of the night ; and a new game, called a 
ng-table, (which has been recently introduced 


raci 
the process of ruin,) was in full 


to shorten 
i is a pretty little apartment in the 
farther end of the suit, which, pedantically 
enough, I have called the Tribune ; hecause it 
contains the two Titians, the Murillos, the 
Chandos Correggio, with Canova’s Venus, which 
he executed for me when I was in Rome. But 
i cannot go on! Perhaps I should have treated 
the whole thing as an enfanttllage : for this asso- 
ciation of middle-aged matrons and foolish young 
men is the most puerile thing imaginable—the 
men, from constant frequenting such coteries, 
being as trivial as the women, and the women 
borrowing the free tone of the men. 

“In aggravation of such a meeting in such a 
place, Master Claude Hamilton and _ his play- 
fellows had mutilated and disfigured Canova s 
superb work ; end that female Mephistophiles, 
the Princess of Schaffenhausen, stood presiding 
over the whole mischief, in her wizard dress and 
veiled face, notwithstanding Lady Frances’ 
sulemn promises to the contrary. I could not 
control myself, I was mad! acted like a mad- 
man; and, under the influence of I know not 
what spell—led by a sort of anonymous letter, 
counselling me to the hasty step I have taken— 
ordered the horses to the Tower-stairs, instead 
of the great north road, and embarked for 
Ostend.” 

Sir Frederick next related his humorous 
distresses, as a gentleman placed in very suspi- 
cious circumstances. From these he was relieved 
bythe kindness of that very Sir Ignatius and Lady 
Doherty the reader has alreadyseen in the round- 
rovi of the King’s Theatre, and their profes- 
sional friend and travelling companion, Doctor 
Rodolf De Burgo. Sir Frederick was certainly 
more indebted than grateful to his polite new 
acquaintainces. His pride and his fastidious 
taste disdained these Hibernian friends in need, 
who, to say truth, admired him more for his 
fashion and the rank he bore in England, than 
they syapathized with his ludicrous distresses 
in Ostend, At last, money came from England, 
and he was prepared to continue his journey to 
Brussels ; but the ubiquious Princess had arriv- 
ed suddenly at Ostend, and engaged all the 
post-horses. He was, therefore, compelled to 
travel by the treckschuyt. Gradually were the 
swampy banks of theeanal near Ostend exchanged 
for scenes of more broken and woody outline ; 

the country rising into highly cultivated ridges 
on cither side. As Bruges was approached, rural 
Prosperity and beauty became more striking. 
“Huy cottages and substantial farm-houses, deeply 
coloured, as in a Dutch picture, peeped through 
trees, and presented images of comfort and ease, 
which, throughout even this, the flattest part of 
Belgium, amply compensate for the absence of 
the more striking features of mountain countries. 
On some spots, the hay wus still making, and 
ot forth its perfume on the air; and wherever 
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betokened the full suppliance of the first wants 
of life. 

Among the passengers much free and ani- 
mated conversation took place upon the history, 
the antiquities, and the present position of Flan- 
ders, and the state of the arts. On the" latter 
subject, Sir Frederick spoke with so much inte- 
rest, that a lady in a deep black hood, who had 
been drawing upon a card, remarked— 

© Monsieur est-il artiste de profession ?” and 
she put the card on which she_had been drawing 
into her book. 

“Only an amateur, madam,” he replied, a 
little hurt at being taken for anything profes- 
sional. 

‘© Eh bien,” she continued ; “ look before you ! 
There is one of these originals from which our 
Flemish painters might have taken their sub- 
ject. There is the chiaro scuro of Hobbima, 
in which he equals Ruysdael. There are his 
deep masses; and there his setting sun, in 
which he rivalled Claude. Those trees have his 
feathery but firm touch; and the whole distri- 
bution of light and shade is his! Our Flemish 
painters all studied in the great school of Nature, 
and Hobbima most of all.” 

They parted at Bruges; but it was not till 
after a solitary, but sumptuous eight-o’clock 
dinner, to which the host of the Hetel de Com- 
merce gave the name of supper, that the weary, 
but not unsatisfied, English traveller remem. 
bered a card which he had picked up near the 
little port of the canal, and which he had thrown 
on the table of his room on arriving. It con- 
tained a slight but admirable sketch of the group 
on board, which had struck his own pictorial 
imagination ; the melancholy Italian, the joyous 
Vlemings, the placid English, and, distinguish- 
able above all, his own fine figure and handsome 
head ! 

“ What a splendid talent!” he said, his eyes 
rivetted upon his own resemblance. 

Next morning, Sir Frederick, after writing 
to England, went to visit the Hotel de Ville, 
and was engaged in examining its series of bas- 
reliefs, when a living figure moved towards him, 
that, by its picturesque outline, harmonized with 
the antique scene, and drew to itself his sus. 
pended attention. It was clothed in the mantle 
and hood of the Brugevis toilet, which might 
serve alike the purposes of devotion or of con. 
cealment. But besides sumething peculiar in 
the bearing of the wearer, sufficiently distinet to 
identify her as the artist of the freckschuyl, the 
tingular and dumpy figure and white coif of the 
female who followed close upon her steps would 
have betrayed the fact. 

Sir Frederick could not resist the desire of 
addressing the admirable designer of his own 
likeness. His graceful salutation, and gracious, 
though reserved address, were scarcely acknow- 
ledged. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he said, “ for this 
awkward manner of returning an object which 4 
cannot in honesty retain, though it will he « sac- 
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r.fice to resign it.” 
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He took a card from his pocket. 

“I picked this up on leaving the boat last 
night, and I believe I am correct in now assign- 
ing it to you as the accomplished artist who pro- 
duced it.” 


The lady took the card without unhooding her | 


head—“‘ Such sketches serve to embody some 
passing form or incident, which, at a future time, 
may enter into combinations of art ; or I should 
press on you its acceptance.” 

“ They serve also to evince,” he said, “that 
true genius catches at a glance what study may 
labour in vain to master.” 

“ They meet,” said the lady, ‘‘ more than their 
desert, when they succeed in pleasing the ori- 
ginals they represent; but” she added, plea- 
santly, * amour propre, qui aime les portraits, 
is easily pleased, if it be but sufficiently 2...” 

“ Plattered,” said Sir Frederick, filling up the 
momentary pause, 
cation: | was flattered.” 

The conversation proceeded in the same tone, 
the topic the arts. “ To understand the arts 
thoroughly, one must have lived by them. That 
has been my cave.” 

‘It is a noble career,” said Sir Frederick. 

“ That is according to the country in which it 
is pursued, or rather the state of society.” 

Sir Frederick remained silent, till they ar- 
rived in front of the church of Notre Dame. 

They entered the church, and, during the ser- 
vice, the lady disappeared from his side. He 
was disappointed, he scarcely knew why ; and the 
Belyvian artist occupied his thoughts as he return. 
ed to his hotel, He was displeased by the strong 
political colour of her opinions ; and by a cer. 
tain pedantry even in her own professional ob- 
servations, which smacked of provincial notabi- 
lity. This was doubtless the Angelica Kauft. 
man or the Rosalba of some Flemish tewn. Her 


very pronunciation, theugh she spoke French 
with great purity, was precieuse—an effort to 
keep down her guttural Flemish tones. He sus- 


pected, too, that her features did not heep the 
promise made by her conversation: for though 
he could not say that there was premeditated 
concealment, the Flemish hood was never throw 1 
back, and her age could only be guessed by the 
erect: position of her graceful figure, and the 
Still, 
without leaving any very gracious Impression 
behind it, the adventure of da Grande Piace de 
Bruges was a link in a new association. 

From and before their embarkation at the 
Tower Stairs, it seemed the especial business of 
Larry shame the 
fastidious English master inte whose service he 
Yet pro- 
voked as he was by the negligence of the do- 
mestic, Sir Frederick found it impossible not to 
be amused by the absurdities of the man. 

At most, it seemed the especial characteristic 
of Fegan to disarm reproot by the exhibition of 
some eccentricity, which, in the extravagance of 
its act, or in the excellence of its motive, brought 
its excuse along with it. 


alertness and a pli mb of her firm step. 


Fevan to cross, vex. and 


had been so unexpectedly promoted, 


“T frankly accept the appli- | 


For the first time in | 


his life, the haughty master of many servants 


was led to acknowledge their possible individua. 


lity. The peculiarities and the humour of Fe. 


gan—his piety, vanity, gallantry, and blunders— 
had become too prominent, however, in his new 
and closer relation to his master, to be thus over- 
looked ; and in foreing themselves on the atten- 
tion of the English aristocratic gentleman, they 
gave a new idea of social organization to the 
British statesman. 

On this day, a gentle reproof was all that 
Fegan received for being out of the way. His 
answer was, as usual, plausible, evasive, and 
amusing. 

Among the many objects of interest which Sir 
Frederick visited here, under the guidance of a 
young Brugeois patriot, whom he had met in the 
treckschuyt, was the shrine of St Ursula in the 
hospital of St Jean. 

‘“ Women,” said the young Brugeois, “ were 
the true founders of the Church ; and they are 
adored in their influence and their beauty by the 
remotest posterity. They have had the poetry 
of all ages with them.” 

“Yes!” replied Sir Frederick, 
“and the passions too!” 

A voice in an unknown tongue, thick, gut. 


re, 
laughing ; 


tural, and discordant, called the attention of the 


irreverent votarists to the vallery of the church. 
A Beéguine, in the full habit of her order, ad- 
dressed herself in angry vehemence to the Bru- 
vreols, He bowed to her reprehension, and 
seemed to attempt an apology, in the same lane 
guage, for disturbing her devotions and the sanc- 
tity of the place. 

* She is scolding us roundly,” he said to his 
companion, “ for talking so loudly within hear- 
ing of the patients. Above all, your laugh has 
displeased her. She called you, ‘ that English 
heretic, and thinks you were ridiculing the saint, 
and all this in such a Flemish idiom! aree des 
Fiandrecismes, “as untransiateable as they are 
weive and epigrammatie. I have softened her 
anger, by telling her that you have come to 
Bruges expressly to see the pictures of Hemilink. 

They now proceeded by an extremely pictur- 
esque court, Whose Gothic buildings were covered 
by ivy and other creeping plants, Under the 
porticoes a few poor patients were enjoying the 
fresh air and sunshine; and several Béguines 
were moving about, enveloped in their large 
white coifs, and in the full folds of the volumi- 
nous black serge, which confounds all symmetry, 
the young and the old, the bulky and the slender. 

One among them, more grotesque than the 
rest, came forward with a bunch of keys; and 
was acknowledged, by the reverential bow of the 
young man, as the dérote whose idiomatic Ilan. 
drecisms had so much amused him. In the 
absence of the porter, she had taken upon herself 
to exhibit the pictures ; and as she waddled on, 
she addressed a few words in French, with a 
strong Flemish accent, to both gentlemen, on 
the impropriety of laughing ina place of worship, 
and the inhumanity of disturbing the sick. While 
looking over her bunch of keys, she explained 
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why she had taken upon herself to do the honours 


of the pictures. She then threw open the door, 


after having fumbled for some minutes at the | 


lock. She led them at once to the top of the 
room, and placed them, with respect to light, 
with a connoisseurship that was probably tradi- 


tional. 


They examined several monuments of the 


genius of Hemlink. who died in 1379. 
‘What immortality of genius!” 
Sir Frederick. 
‘i Be lle immortalité cried the Béquine, cone 
temptuously ; ; and she turned away, and pointed 


exclaimed 


to a series of most rum-loo king portraits of doc. 
tors of the church, abbesses, and B guines, which 
occupied the lateral walls. 

“There,” she said, “is the true immortality ! 
—that of faith and charity.” 

There was one modern frame empty, and the 
Brugévis asked for whom it was intended, She 
replied— 

‘‘ For a liberal benefactress, and one who, like 
the blessed Magdalen, had qualified for canoniza- 
tion, by passing through the world’s slough. She 
is a friend of this church and hospital, and has 
lately given us a new ward.” 

“And who is the original so privileged ?” 
asked Sir Frederick. 

‘ The Princess of § 
her every moment,” 
her way to Brussels.” 
struck two. 

“You have not a moment to lose,” said the 
our treckschuyt to Ghent is 
going to Ghent ?” 


Schaffenhausen. We expect 
replied the Béguine, * on 
The clock cf the hospital 


young Brugeois ; 
punctual,  *€ Is Monsieur 
asked the Béguine, inquisitively. 

‘Can I have the honour of executing any 


orders for you >” asked Sir Frederick. ‘“ Lhave 
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than one master manufacturer stepped from his 
garden inte che boat, to return to his factory in 
the town, after an hour or two of vidleggiatura, 
His rural retreat, however, rarely assumed a 
higher appearance than that of the snug box of 
a London tradesman. 

A young Belgian diplomate, whom he had met 
in the boat, did the honours of Ghent to the 
English traveller. While they gazed on the 
noble belfry, a voice behind muttered some 


_ doggrel verses, applicable to this ancient national 


| monument, 


cloak and 





just received an order to go there myself,” she | 


replied, 

The Ghent 
barge. It was filled with passengers, male and 
female. Under an awning, spread over the 
quarter-deck, sat a formal and silent 
circle of well-dressed dames. They were each the 
double of the other ; and might have passed for 
the originals of those broad-faced, full-featured 


treckschuyt is a spacious, gay 


most 


| ing her 


women, who figure in the conversation-pieces of 


the Flemish masters. The men occupied the 
They 
were generally fair, fat, florid, and well-fed ; 
with gold ear-rings glittering on their 
ruddy cheeks, and all with casquets or leather 
caps ; Which, added to their jackets and trousers, 
gave them the air of overgrown schoolboys. 

Phe prevailing physiognomy was that of the 
Saxon Euglishmen; and the parties returning 
from Brages to Ghent might have passed for a 
cockney picnic, from the Tower Hamlets 


centre of the deck in detached groups. 


Sathne 


yong 
to Gsreenwich Park. 
As the treckschuyt advanced towards Ghent, a 
succession of country-houses, with pretty gar- 
dens, presented themselves, in all the lustre of 
evening sunshine. Here and there, the owners 
were leaning over their blossomed hedges, and 
saluted their friends un the deck; while more 





They looked round ; but there was 
no one visible, save a female in the usual icag 
hood. The young Belgian said this 
was a Béguine ; and added, there are at present 
eight hundred of these good ladies in Ghent. 
This is their hour for going out to their pious 
Vigils in the chambers of the sick. Nobody here 
can be ill without a Béguine to nurse him: there 
would be neither recovering secundum artem, 
nor dying in odour of sanctity, without their 
assistance, 

“It is odd enough,” Sir Frederick remarked, 
“ that this is the second time, in my short jour. 
ney in Flanders, that I have encountered one of 
these Sisters !” 

“ Oh! you will meet them everywhere. 
form a privileged and very circulating 
but they are good creatures, and very safe, though 
in a position to be mischievous.” 

Sir Frederick dedicated another day to the 
antiquities of Ghent, having first read in Gadig- 
nania full narration of his own flight, and of 
Inthe Tou, des [2 . 
where the magnificent cradle of the Emperor 
Charles had stood, surrounded by the offerings of 
tributary princes, he found the wheels of indus. 
try turning merrily 
served, “ Charles de Croi, 


They 


order ; 


his domestic concerns, princes 


round, “« Tlere,” he ob. 
Prince de Chimai, 
presented a golden casque, ornamented with a 
phoenix, Here the Marquis de Berg, then a 
powerful feudatory, offered a yg 
Marguerite d’Autriche, 
infant, presented a basin of pure gold, enriched 
with precious stones.” 


“Eh! ben, out,” 


olden sword ; and 
the aunt of the impe: ial 


said a female spinner, bend- 
coifed head over the work her nimble 
fingers were executing. ‘* What are your Princes 
de Chimai, and your Marquises de Berg, now? 
Notre Sf laiure de colton, VUYES-UOUS, vant bien 
lout cela—w And she 
addressed the question to Sir Frederick. 

Ife started at the personality of the singular 
demand, which, simple as it was, bore at once 
upon the feudal past and the utilitarian present. 

‘* T should not wonder,” said Monsieur D 
“if this brusque spinner was one of the patriotic 
heroines of the Four Days.” 

He asked the name of the spinner, observing 
that the Englishman had been struck by her 
opaervetien. 

Je m’appele Marguerite d’ Artevelde,” sh 
replied. 
‘ Two great names !” replied the interrogator. 

‘ Are you a descendant of the great Philip and 
ioltas d’Artevelde, the dictators of Flanders?” 
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“ What does that signify ?” she asked petu- 
lantly. “ Who can answer such a question ? 
My mother was called Marguerite, and I am 
called La Dule Greite. We should not go be- 
yond the mothers ; one is always sure that far— 
tenez !’ 

The women of the factory laughed, 

On the same evening, Sir Frederick visited the 
Scamp Gallery. Apartments opened to the right 
into what are called chambh;eties, (small recesses 
terminated by a window,) which were hung with 
the most precious of the cabinet pictures. There 
was one which, for a moment, arrested him in his 
pleasurable pursuit. The light of its window 
fell upon a female figure seated on a low crimson 
velvet cushion. Implements of art were strewed 
around her, and she was drawing upon a large 
portfolio spread upon her knees: its massive 
clasp caught a spark of silver light, and reflected 
it back upon as much of a broad, clear forehead, 
as the position of the head, and the fall of two 


jet-black tresses on either brow, left visible. 


The bend of her long columned neck was in 
itself a study for a painter. The rounding of 
herstatue-like shoulders wasdefined by a Vandyke 
of white cambric, like those observable in almost 
all the Flemish portraits ; and a voluminous 
dress, with loose long sleeves of black stuff, flung 
back from the elbow, completed a picture, which 
the deep shade of the recess, and the light from 
its high window, rendered perfect. 

There was a moment of perfect illusion, which 
a breath might have dissipated. Sir Frederick 
Mottram did not breathe, but the artist did; 
and there was a heaving of the bosom-drapery, 
which transferred the admiration of the beholder 
from What appeared at first a living picture, to 
The fall of 
the catalogue from Sir Frederick's hands, noiseless 
as it was, sufficed to call off the artist’s attention 
from her study. She 


the most picturesque of living forms, 


turned round her head ; 
and her face, half concealed by her dark hair, 
Thought 
never ennobled, nor passion energized, a finer 


transfixed the gaze of the spectator. 
countenance, The mobility of its expression 
left no power to dwell upon the features; and 
except the peculiar character of her eyes and 
mouth, nothing definite remained in his mind. 

The whole, however, was a spell. It operated 
as a spell on the nerves and imagination of one 
both imaginative. The lady had 
again dropped her head over her work, scarcely 
returning the bow, or acknowledging the apology 
of the intruder. Tle was almost induced to think 
that the lady must be the person whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in the Grande Place of Bruges: 
an acquaintance favoured by the flattery of his 
self-love, in her drawing on board the f¢) ecleschuyt 
—for vanity will vanquish shyness, when reason 
fails. 

While yet hesitating, a movement, a light 
footfall, a figure issuing from the chambrette in 
a mantle and hood, determined him in the affir- 
mative. He advanced, and expressed the hope 
that he was not mistaken in his supposition. 
Her answer was brief, careless, and ackuowledg 


-_* 
S 


nervous and 








ing the identity. They telked of the paintings 
before them, the works of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters ; ‘‘ But where are we to find the Flemish 
mistresses ?” said the Englishman. 

‘Which of our female artists?” she asked 
with naiveté. We have produced many eminent 
women inthe arts. To begin with Jlarguerite 
Van Eyke, the sister of Hubert and John. She 
cultivated her art with such devotion, that she 
made a vow to St Begie, the patroness of the 
Béqguines, never to marry. By the by, you 
should see the Béguinage here; it is one of the 
great features of Ghent.” 

“TI jintend to do so this evening :—But did 
Margaret keep her vow ?” 

“Oh! most religiously, though she had many 
There are women with 
whom a great cause supersedes all personal, all 


offers of marriage, 
human weaknesses.” 

« Weaknesses!” reiterated Sir Frederick. 
“Do you call the all we know or guess of happi- 
ness on earth, a weakness ?” 

«Are not all first predilections that?” she 
asked, sharply.” There are few men who do not 
blush for their first loves; and fewer still, who 
have not cast them off heartiessly—recklessly.”’ 

Sir Frederick was astounded at the observation, 
but more at the manner in which it was uttered. 
He had been struck by many observations of the 
singular and original speaker, as having more 
than an accidental relation to his own personal 
The suspicion that he was not 
wholly unknown to her, that he had met her 
somewhere before, came with irresistible force 
upon his mind. 

What a tide of inferences flowed from that 
supposition! For a moment, they confused, 
overpowered him; and they were followed by a 
rush, a revulsion of sensations, rarely experienced 
after the sunny freshness of youth. 

Under the impression of these feelings, which 
passed with the rapidity of 
him from doubt to certainty, and again back to 


circumstances, 


lightning, leading 


utter incredulity, he had silently and nervously 
followed Madame Marguerite to another part of 
the room, where hung a very singular and 
curious interior, painted by Peter Neess. She 
had begun its deseription, when Sir Frederick, 
seizing the white small hand that pointed to it, 
said, with abrupt vehemence— 

‘T cannot suffer you to proceed, Madame 
Marguerite, till you answer me one fearful 
question, with which some of the deepest interests 
of my life are interwoven. Sit down for a 
moment. Your artist eloquence has lost its 
spell; and an incident—a hope—a fear—a doubt 
—afaney,with which the arts have no connection, 
(nay, I will be heard !) preoccupies my mind, to 
the exclusion of every other!” 

She struggled to release her hand, which Sir 
Frederick held so firmly, while with her other 
she drew her hood across her face. Her emo- 


tion was evident, whether caused by surprise or 
by apprehension. But that moment a group of 
i entered the room, and her interlocutor 
found himoeecie surrounded by Mr Montague St. 
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Lezer, Lord Montresser, Lord Alfred, and not 
a few strangers, of all nations. 

The recognition of the Montressor party was 
announced by a laugh, and by various exclama- 
tions, which were not to be mistaken, 

Sir Frederick dropped (as though it were a 
scorpion) the beautiful hand which he had clasped 
with such energy a moment before ; but he had 
neither temper nor presence of mind to meet the 
raillerv or rebut the suspicion with which he saw 
every eye and tongue prepared to assail him, 

“La ‘colombe retrouvce !” shouted Lord Mon- 
tressor. ‘ 

« Et tres mal-apropos,” said Lord Alfred, look- 
ing after the hooded figure, as she glided into 
the motley crowd now filling the room—the over- 
flowing of the treckschuyt, and of those English 
posters by the sea and land who make Ghent 
their first halt to and from Brussels. 

“Tsay, Mottram,” continued Lord Alfred, 
witha bantering look and a deliberate folding 
of his arms; “is it true that you have aban- 
doned polities for the arts, as the Age has it? 
and have we disturbed your studies here from 
the life 

Sir Frederick had escaped. Arrived in the 
open air, he breathed freely, and walked rapidly, 
he knew not whither, anxious only to avoid the 
Kuntur, and the Jlotel de la Poste, the place in 
Ghent. ‘ where Britons most do congregate.’ 

It struck him for a moment, that, as the two 
gentlemen were without their wives, they might 
be in pursuit of a wife for the third ; and that 
the wealthy and odious Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen was the game in view. If so, they were 
probably on their way to her castle on the 
Rhine, for which Galignani had announced her 
departure from London, But another subject 
occupied his mind, to the exclusion of every 
thought less interesting—his passing conviction 
that Madame Marguerite, the Belgian artist, 
wis the mysterious guide of his wayward wan- 
derings. Still the idea was but passing ; and a 
thousand improbabilities rose to crush it in tts 
infaneyv. He believed he had taken the wish for 
the fact. Her eloquence and her beauty had 
bewitched, excited him. Ile blushed for the 
liberty he had taken, for the emotion he had 
vetraved, 

Ile thought, therefore, that he would ¢hink no 
more about the adventure, or its heroine ; and 
le wandered on, thinking of nothing else, and 
least of all of the route he was taking. 

The English party passed on ; and Sir Freder- 
ick, learning, on the same night, that Madame 
Marguerite, the artist, had departed for Brus- 
sels, and that the Prineess Schaffenhausen was 
probably in Ghent, ordered horses, and followed 
his countrymen. 

lrom that city various epistles were despatched 
to England. The detection of Sir Frederick 
huddled up in the niche with the veiled lady, 
was duly unfolded by Mr St Leger, while Sir 
Ignatius Dogherty, Baronet, became the histo- 
rian of his own troubles and sorrows in the 
lullowing letter, addressed to 
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oy 
“ CORNELIUS MACDERMOT, ESQ., ATTORNEY-AT-LAW? 
SHAN BALLY MAC, KERRY, IRELAND. 
‘“ Hotel de Belview, Brussels 

“My pear CoRNEY,—You'll wonder greatly to hear 
from me from this outlandish place; and it is te my own 
intire amazement surely that I find myself in it; and if 
I wasn’t an ould fool, and the biggest breathing this day, 
sorrow step would I put my foot in it; and may thank 
my lady and her new doctor, (a great che shin sir, one 
Doctor Rodolf de Burge, a third cousin, once removed, as 
he says, of the Clanrickards ;—but nadoclish,) for the way 
I am in, after spending more money in the last six months 
than I'd have occasion for in as many years at Shanbally- 
mac, and live like an Irish king, and betier. 

‘ This comes hoping that you are well, also Mrs Mac- 
dermot and the little ¢ eens; and, secondly, to say, that 
I must draw on you for another five hundred pounds to 
carry on the war; which IT hope will pay our way to 
Spaw and back again to Kerry, where my Lady Dogherty 
has been ordered to drink the Spaw water; she that made 
such wry faces at Ballyspellan, and had the offer of Mount 
Pleasant, near the salt water at Dunleary (now RKings- 
town!) <As to the hay harvest, I lave it to your own 


judgment; but sold it must be, with the stock of Clon. 


inakillen ; tor, my dear Mac, money I must have, cost 
what it may, to get out of this humbugging place. 

“ Well, sir, it’s all from bad to worse, from the blessed 
day I bid farewell to the Hill of Howth. I tould you of the 
ruination was going on at Brighton, and the junketting 
and the picnicing of my lady and Laura Lady Dickson— 
and it’s prettily picked and nicked too we were ; and they 
tould me, by way of a make-weight, that I'd get everything 
here, sir, for nothing at all at all, and thank me for 
taking. Oh! yes, indeed! Anyhow, I had my substan- 
tial rump-stake, and my glass of port, and my tumbler of 
punch, at Brighton, not all as one as here, where | dine 
vtagrand tabledot, covered over with outlandish dishes, 
and nothing to ate but just a wish-wash of soup and a 
peck of sparrows, like what the boys, after a birding, roast 
fifty on a string in Ireland: and onter new, as my lady 
says, it a’n’t with sparrows and tom-tits that we put off 
the people in th’ ould times at the Stag’s Horns; but the 
best of rounds of beef and cabbage, and turkies and trime- 
mings, and the sucking chickens, and bacon and greens. 
But it makes my lady taint if | only hint at them times, 
trying to consale all from the doctor; as if, sooner or 
later, the butter won't come out of the stirabout. 

“ Well, sir, when T axed them here for pareceley and 
buther to my boiled fowl], divel be in one of them through- 
out the whole hotel could make out what | meant at all 
at all !—so judge, sir, Whether it’s an outlandish place or 
not. 

‘* Well, sir, it's bad enough for the ating; but, in re. 
gard of the drinking, if you'd give a thousand pounds fur 
a haggin of whisky, you wouldn't get its; and when [ 
asked for a bottle of Guinness’s porter, Which you'd think 
was known all over the wide world, it’s a bottle of crusty 
port they brought me; and, to this blessed hour, I've not 
been able to make them understand me. And here's 
‘ more of the yarn.’ It's up three pair of stairs backwards 
we're lodged, in the rare of the house No. 144, (sorrow 
one less )—O froyseme, they call it in French; and the 
rooms not bigger than pidgeon-holes, for which I pay the 
murther and all of money ; tor the Bellview is the fashion- 
able place, and none of the great English will go nowhere 
else. 

‘* At Ostend, sir, we made acquaintance with a right 
honorable privy counsellor, and one of the richest and 
greatest men in England, as the; Doctor says, and whose 
name you have heard in the parliament debates a handred 
times and more, one Sir Frederick Mottram. Weil, sir, 
I don’t know how it was, but the Dector and my lady 
overpersuaded me that it wofild be the greatest of advan. 
tage to us all to lind him my shirt—my best baby-linen- 
warehouse shirt,‘that I got made up expremively for Lady 
Dickson's party at Brightoe, and never was on my back 
butoncet. But to make a long story short, sorrow sight of 
the shirt ever I seen since, and, my belief ia, never will; 
for ny lady and the Doctor have made me swear twenty 
oaths that I'd never miution the linen to him; because, 
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they say, it's a tie between us; and that as long as he 
keeps my shirt, I’ve every right and title to axe him a 
favour, or a place, or something that way. But what the 
devil, says you, brought a great man like him to be with- 
out his linen to forren parts! Why, thin, divel a know 
I know! But this I know full well to my cost, that I 
never set eyes on him since, though we were to have tra- 
velled with him here in our own barouche, and he to pay 
a third of the horses, as we settled among ourselves. 

“ But the divel be in the Doctor, sir, but when all was 
settled, off he skelps us after a great Princess that he put 
his camether upon; and thinks she'll do the world and al! 
for us in Germany, and ask us to her castle on the river 
Kine, which is quite close to Spaw. 

‘“ Well, sir, we might as well have follyed a lepraghan, 
or a fairy, as this great Princess; for no sooner we came 
upon her in one place, but pop she was off to another, 
travelling with five horses, and we with only a pair, that 
would sooner die than run; and has carried off the 
Doctor's guide-books and maps, and divel imend him! 
what business had he to go gosthering after a furrener 
that he knows nothing about, and I paving him at the rate 
of two hundred a-year to attend me and mv lady 7—for, 
Corney dear, we are both grown poor crocks ; my lady 
has lost a lung, and in the mornings you wouldn't give 
a pin for me, with a sort of an all-over-ness, and the 
greatest thust on mes which makes me drink their ale 
here, (and good ale it is,) not by pints, bat by quarts, in 
the staminays, which are a sort of taverns, where you get 
neither to ate or to drink, only a pipe and a pot; so that 
I’m fur from well till atter dinner, to say nothing of the 
chaleva, Which is raging everyWhere; as the Doctor 
tells uz. 

“I'm expecting a young man everyday that I cot- 
toned to greetly, at Ostend, one Mr Fegin, Irish by birth, 
bat bred in England, as he tells me 3 and iligent English 
he has, surely. He is a gentleman bred and born, it 
seems; but his people got into trouble, and he was 
reduced to become own man and gentleman to Sir Fre. 
derick Mottram ; and is as comely aud genteel a looking 
lad as you'd wish tosee; and often brings somebody you 
kuow yourself to my mind—and maybe we hav’n'tplenty 
of Shanaos together, for he knows as much of county 
Kerry as if he'd never lost sight of Mangerton. Why, 
then, ‘pon my daisy, [ should’nt wonder, atter all, if his 
name was O'Fegan. People often drop the vowel after 
they get to live in) England, which brings to my mind 
something that Pll just spake to you about in the post- 
“ript. Suv tare it off, betore you read it to the mistress: 
for I know she'll be curious for news from forren parts ; 
and so concluding, 

* Tam, my dear Corey, 

“ Your very affectionate and obedient 
“7. D. 

“PLS. The first time you ride that way, vou'll do me 
the greatest of favours, if you'll callin upon Betty Burke, 
and tell her there’s no use in life in pestering ume with let- 
ters, as she did in England. I know very weil it’s all 
that rake of an husband of hers, that drinks her sub- 
stance, bates her black and blue, and was the raal cause 
why that brat of a boy went to walk the world. You are 
my witness | offered to take him in about the place, as 
soon as he could do anything. As for th’ other, was it 
not her own will to walk off with him to the Feundling, 
when she was taking up Mary Brady's twins, saying that 


one might be done for, but two it would be the ruin of 


her ? So that, if I were on my bended knees before Father 
Murphy this day, | would swear to a clear conscience. 
After which, you may give her three pounds for me. Oh! 
Cornelius Mac Dermot, how the sins of eur youth rise up 
agen us! and if we had life to begin over again, is it after 
the Betty Burkes, or the like of them, I'd be trapesing ? 
If any one had tould me that Natty Dogherty would turn 
out a rich man and a Bart., and marry Miss Kearney, of 
Fort Kearney, and drive his own coach, and be travelling 
in furren parts, and taking snaps instead of a drop of 
poteen—would | have believed them’ No, troth! 

* N. BB. Lam promised a frank from the great Mr 
Hiume’s servant, who ig in this honse, and dines with the 
hing. So yousee | have filled oul my shee. But mum 





about Betty Burke; and whin you mintion her, as my 
lady reads all my letters, mind you call her the Mack 
heifer.” 

Sir Frederick Mottram, on his arrival at 
Brussels, found all the fashionable hotels full, and 
was obliged to lodge in the Tirlemont. Next 
day he attended service in the church of St 
Gudule. At the end of the solemnities, several 
votaries knelt before a lateral altar, and one 
wished to offer a waxen ear, but was too short of 
stature to reach the statue. After more than 
one effort witnessed by the English traveller. 
who was passing out at the moment, he advanced 
to tender his services. The devotee placed the 
well-formed ear into his hands, and he hung the 
red ribbon attached to it on the finger of the 
patron saint. He was then in the act of retreat- 
ing, when the voice of the person he had served 
arrested his attention, 

“Hal ha! Goedan dag, mynheer; bon jour 
et grand merci,” she said, in a voice of welcome. 
** Vous voili dans la capitale des Flamans de 
Flandres I” 

“Ah! is it you, ma mere?” said Sir Frederick, 
much pleased to meet again La Mere Greite, 
whose white coif, veiled by a faille of black crape. 
had rendered her usual costume not immediately 
recognisable. 

“ Yes, it is ],” she said in a low voice, as they 
passed down the nave together, and issued out 
of the western gate. “lam at Brussels on a 
mission in waiting on the new hospital de la Vicil- 
lesse Malhenrease. 1 left Ghent after vespers 
last night, and passed you at Alost. You stopped 
to buy a basket of the ceoyues d) Asche—l1 sup- 
pose for some friend, probably at Brussels 2? ] 
saw your servant driving a hard bargain for 
them.” 

‘*T have no friend at Brussels,” said Sir Fre. 
derick, “‘ except you will allow me to consider 
you #s one, 

* You call me ‘your friend.” Well, I accept 
the office: if you are ailing, ! will attend on you, 
and I have great experience. Tama Seur Hos. 
pitalicre of old date. If you are going to remain 
here, and wish to see the hospitals, I will con- 
duct you. If you stay to witness the grand an- 
niversary, IT will put you in the way of getting 
cheap, good lodging, in the Old Town; for it 
strikes me, travelling as you do, you are not rich, 
though your servant (whom I take to be a poor 
relation, for he is like you,) told one of our 
sisters, who is an Irishwoman, that you are very 
rich, and are only travelling to get rid of your 
wife. But e’est égal. If you remain here, I ean 
place yon in some of the old quarters of Brus- 
sels, in the heart of the old Flemish and Bra- 
bancon society. Dites done, que vonlez-rons ?” 

Sir Frederick started and coloured at all 
these allusions to his circumstances, and at the 
imputed possible resemblance between himself 
and his servant; but recovering hastily, he 
answered, 

“* ] thank you a thousand times. Were it my 
intention to remain in Brussels, I should avail 
myself gratefully of your offer; at present I 





























































have no plans. I wait for my carriage, and am 
lodged in a modest little hotel, quite close to 
St. Gudule, the Tirlemont.” 

He paused a moment, and then drawing a card 
from his pocket, he said, “ I have got here the 
address of Monsieur Jansens of La Puterie, who 
has a picture of Vandyke on sale. It was given 
me by Madame Marguerite, the artist. Can you 
tell me, has she too arrived last night at Brus- 


sels ? 

«“ 4h, ca! I cannot positively answer for that. 
J told you that she was coming here about her 
great picture ; and I saw her at Ghent yester- 
day ; but her movements are uncertain, C'est 
une originale que Madame Marguerite ; d’ail- 
leurs, UNSER boune femme,” 

« That,” said Sir Frederick, “ is just the epi- 
thet I should never think of applying to her 

« Well, 
But I have a consultation at our hospital to at- 
Adieu, monsieur—au_ plaisir, n’est.ce 


you are Wrong ; c'est “une bonne pate, 


tend. 
pas 2” 

“ Whereabouts lies the Puterie ?” 
Frederick, detaining her. 

* Close at hand ; you will find no one at home 
there just now. Sunday is a great festival with 
us. After mass, every one goes to the Park. 
By and by, you will hear the great drum; and 
then be sure to get near to the Quinconce. 
You will hear our belle harmonie.” 

‘“Andthen?” asked Sir Frederick, much amused. 

“ Why, you will dine at two at your table 
dhote; and, after the salut, go, by all means, to 
the A//ée Verte ; and at the Pont de Lacken you 
will take a cruchon de biére de Louvain, smoke 
asegar, and see the young folks gallopping their 
horses—such a brouhaha !—You will amuse your- 
self well here on a Sunday, allez.” 

A dinner at two! a tankard and pipe, by way 
of recreation, at four! Sir Frederick laughed, 
and thought of a London Sunday—at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, at seven, to stare at the monkeys, 
and invoke the air of the Regent’s park for an 
appetite for a nine-o'clock dinner. 

‘ You see,” said the good Béguine, as he con- 
tinued to descend the hill, “ you see, mynheer, 
lam not a begueule, not one of the over-rigid. 
My prescription is amusez vous bien. In my 
quality of garde malade, 1 prescribe it; for I 
know the efficacy of amusing the morbid.” 

The word startled the patient for whom she 
Was prescribing so pleasantly. 

‘© Books, flowers, and fresh air,” she conti- 
nued, “ are excellent remedies, mynheer. You 
have a suffering air, poor gentleman! but you 
are better than when I saw you at the shrine of 
St Ursula at Bruges. I said to myself, ‘ Le mal- 
hevveux ! where is his mother, his wife ?’ 

‘In my country,” said Sir Frederick, peevish- 
” and slightly colouring, ‘women usually do 
more harm than good, in such cases.” 

“ Yes,” said the Béguine, nodding her coifed 
head, “T hate to see our good lady duchesses 
and baronesses, our saints of many quarterings, 
coming to perform their charités de parade inour 
hospitals, leaving their carriages at the gates.” 


asked Sir 
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She then scudded off, leaving her last words 
vibrating with a strange effect on the listener's 
ear. The sentiment was beyond her sphere, as 
the pure accent with which it was uttered was 
unlike her usual Flemish jargon, A thought, a 
doubt, a suspicion, for a moment shot athwart his 
mind. But her figure was cumbrous, her walk a 
waddle, herhead stooped, and her step was ponde. 
rous. Her exterior was that of a coarse middle- 
aged woman of the lower classes ; whose natural 
strong good sense was clouded by the bigotry of 
her profession, but rendered characteristic by 
that tough, frank manner, so peculiar to the 
Flemish population, Still there was a finesse in 
some of the sentiments which dropped from her 
on this occasion, and an accent of peculiar sweet 
which struck him forcibly ; and the 
Beguine almost 


acuteness, 


vrotesque, erood-natured was 


mingled with the poetical apparition of the 
imaginative and philosophical artist, Madame 


Marguerite. The possibility of such an identity 
opened a field for conjecture, and for the reve- 
ries of an imagination always ready to escape 
from fact to romance, 

Sir Frederick obeyed the orders of the Bé- 
guine: he slowly ascended the Montagne du Pare 
The scene that presented itself in that mimie 
forest, which rises majestically in the midst of 
its surrounding palaces, is not to be equalled in 
any other capital. The principal promenade was 
crowded to excess by groups of both sexes ; some 
richly, and all well dressed, moving up and 
down in many-coloured masses, through the long, 
densely-shaded walk. Every face was brightened 
by smiles, every lip bursting with gaiety and cor- 
dial recognitions, French or Flemish, the bon jour 
and the goeden dag, 

Of those 
English 


mained, 


which the 
not one re. 


morose feelings with 
ennuyé had left London, 


There was a spell hanging over him, which 
he feared to analyze: 
developement of opinion; it was reviving all 
that had made youth delightful, 
hood a dream: it had removed him 
from the tyranny of fashion, in habits, in politics, 
in religion, and in the arts themselves. 

On the following evening, he inquired his way 
to the Grand Beguinage. He was overtaken by 
heavy rain just as he had reached that desolate 
quarter, and was obliged to ask shelter from an 
aged woman, who sat within the threshold of an 
open door belonging to a large and gloomy 
edifice. The porteress, in her best Flemish 
French, welcomed him in, and offered him the 
stoul on which she had been sitting, and reading 
her breviary. When he persisted, however, in 
declining the offer, and the rain continued to 
beat in with gusts of wind, she pressed him to 
enter au parloir,. The old woman hobbled on 
before him through a long narrow stone passage, 
which, turning to the right, opened into a dark, 


it was producing a new 


and early man- 
above all, 


oak-wainscotted, low-roofed room. It could 
scarcely be said to be furnished. One or two 
| antique carved, high-backed chairs, and an 
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tain) containing a couch, with a few antique 
picture-frames heaped up in a corner, a bust, and 
a torso, were its whole contents. One high win- 
dow of many panes lighted the desolate apart- 
ment, and looked into a little grass-grown court. 
The old woman dusted a chair, and opened the 
door of an adjoining room, presenting to his 
observation an easel, on which was mounted an 
oil-painting of some dimensions, with various 
implements of art. He approached the atelier, 
for such it seemed. 

‘“ Entrez donc, monsicur,” said the old woman ; 
“it may amuse you to look at that picture while 
the rain lasts. It is in a terrible state, this 
apartment! If I were mistress, it should be in 
another condition: the walls white-washed and 
the floors scoured, the furniture rubbed till it 
shone again, and the things set to rights: but,” 
she added, as she opened a glass-door that led 
into the court, ‘“‘I have not been allowed to 
touch any thing.” 

The opening in the door let in the perfume 
of the honeysuckles and jasmine which clustered 
round the walls of the court, and gave their 
dripping freshness to the close and heated room, 
A ray of light thus admitted shewed the interior 
in negligent confusion, and fell upon the picture 
on the easel. It was a bold outline, thrown in 
with the first colours, of a site full of interest 
and groups full of movement; the small but 
countless heads were full of strong expression. 
The time was night, and the picture represented 
the fucade of that glorious Hotel de Ville, every 
part of which is in itself a picture. In, the bal- 
couy stood several figures in the imposing cos- 
tume of the Garde Bourgqevise, 

“That was a frightful night!’ said the old 
woman. ‘There we are, monsieur; old and 
young, women and children—we all tovk a part 
in that night!” 

‘“ And here is your own portrait, my good 
dame,” said Sir Frederick : “ what an admirable 
likeness 

“Je le crois bien,” she said proudly ; “I sat 
for it. And here is Madame herself, in the 


dress of a Béguine, you see. Ah! monsieur, if 


you knew to what danger the good sisters ex- 
posed themselves during the Four Days !—Well, 
just as Madame had got thus far with her 
picture, and finished the portrait of the Prince 
de Schaffenhausen, she was called away from 
Brussels to undertake some great work in Ger- 
many ; and she has never visited Brussels, but 
once, since, When (the Virgin bless and protect 
her!) she settled a little fortune on me, with no 
other task but to live here, to air this apartment, 
and preserve every thing just as she left it. 
‘Not a brush, Therese, pas un coup de ba/ai,’ 
she said, the last night she closed the door of 
this room, and turned the key and gave it into 
ny possession.” 

In almost breathless accents, Sir Frederick 
inquired, “ And what is your mistress’s name ?”’ 

‘< Ah! cela s'appelle ‘Madame Marguerite,” 
said the old women ; ‘‘ a good creature, if there 
is one on earth, and a fine painter, if she had 





taken a better line, and had worked for the 
church as she has worked for her country, 
Look, sir,’—and she turned out several un. 
finished pictures which lay against the wall. 

Sir Frederick examined the various studies 
thus exposed to his inspection as long as he had 
light to see them by; there was obvious in all 
the same originality of conception, the same 
broad, bold, but unfinished touch. He assisted 
the old woman to replace them, and then asked, 
with affected carelessness— 

‘‘ Have you lived long in the service of Ma- 
dame Marguerite ?” a 

* Nearly eight years altogether. It has been 
a rather dreary life ; particularly when Madame 
went to Antwerp or to Ghent, to copy pictures, 
or take views of old buildings. This is a melan- 
choly old place in the best of times. But Ma- 
dame liked it all the better for that ; and then 
it is near the Grand Beguinage, where she has a 
little apartment.” 

“Oh ! Madame is a Béguine ?’ 

* Hein! a sort of a Beguine, if you will, a 
dame chambrée, She was once a sister, but when 
she took to painting pictures she recalled her 
vows. She has now again attached herself to 
the chapter; and, when here, submits, like a true 
charitable woman as she is, to all the duties of 
the order, and attends the hospitals ; she visited 
all the ambulances during the Four Days.” 

Sir Frederick thrilled with the pleasurable 
interest he took in this relation. He feared 
that the rain would stop, or the evening fall too 
darkly, before he could devour all the details of 
this most melancholy, but, to him, most interest- 
ing apartment, where struggling penury and 
unavailing industry had worn out years of la- 
borious diligence and unrequited talent. A little 
guésidon contained a plain delf déjeuné. A 
ponderous carved oak table, loaded with draw. 
ings and books in various languages, a harp 
covered with green baize, and some music-scores, 
open on the desk of a little instrument which 
looked like an ancient spinette, were all objects 
of interest and curiosity. 

“* Poyez, monsicur,” said the old crone, pleased 
with the interest he exhibited ; “ here is thegrey 
linen /éouse in which she worked the night be- 
fore she went off with the Prince.” 

‘* Went off. with the Prince !” reiterated Sir 
Frederick, with all the blood in his body rush- 
ing into his face. 

“Ah! je ne dis pas cela,” said the old woman, 
frightened ; * at least, I do not say it with any 
evil meaning. Madame is protected by the 
Princess, who has done some great charities by 
her hands to the poor Béguines of Brussels and 
to others; and I have orders to give this pic- 
ture to the Princess whenever she comes or sends 
for it: it is the unfinished picture of the late 
Prince.” 

The heart of one who has “ cleansed his bosom 
of that perilous stuff,’ which has weighed upon 
his spirits, and long impeded the flow of every 
better and more genial feeling, is like a dismantled 
fortress, open to all inroads, accessible to all in- 
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yaders. The heart, or that disposition of the 
feelings to which the term is vuigarly given— 
the heart of Sir Frederick Mottram was pre- 
cisely in this state, which most fitted it to receive 
2 new impression from objects, that, under other 
excitements and associations, would have passed 
er its surface without leaving a trace behind. 
It is thus Lady Morgan reasons upon the hope- 
ful state into which Sir Frederick had got from 
the alterative spells of the mysterious lady, who 
had Jed him from England on this singular phan- 
tum-chase. 

it had, however, one guard, whose slumbers 
were easily awakened—the habit of distrust, the 
grand arch on which the education of the wealthy 
youth of England is principally founded. He 
had been guarded by paternal maxims, and a 
mother’s vigilance—by the precautionary saws 
of maiden cousins and widowed aunts, (whom his 
father’s niggardly liberality had raised from indi- 
gence to dependent sufficiency,) against the al- 
lurements of youth, beauty, and talents, when 
unaccompanied by wealth, or unbacked by the 
world’s consideration. 

He had been taught to believe that the 
motherhood of Great Britain was in a conspiracy 
to entrap, and the unportioned daughterhood to 
seduce him; and the first lesson of his own con- 
sequence and self-importance was impressed on 
his young and too ductile mind, by the insinuat- 
ing accents of female ambition, breathed in the 
tender tones of affectionate and anxious caution. 

But nature was powerful above all! The 
artist’s temperament, which he had derived from 
his Irish mother, had broken out, through the 
artificial associations of the over-educated, over- 
cuarded parvenu ; and the beauty of form, the 
grace of movement, and the universal genius of 
a poor orphan, received as a talking companion 
to lis sister, to discourse with her in French and 
German, had, in one short month, nearly over- 
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To amuse his idleness, to dissipate his disgusts, 
and cheer his spirits, by the indulgence of a govt 
passager, for a woman who had thrown herself 
in his way, whose talents entertained, or person 
pleased him, would have been an incident in his 
journey ; but would scarcely have weighed on the 
conscience of one who, among his own set and 
party, had obtained the name of the great moral- 
ist, because he paid his debts, and went, some- 
times, to church on Sundays. 

Sir Frederick had been charmed by the music 
of sweet sounds, and amused by the subjects on 
which those sounds had dilated, during his acci- 
dental rencontres with the fair Belgian artist. 
Her prepossession in his favour was romantic 
and flattering, as it was obvious. She had fol- 
lowed him from England, (for he had no doubt 


| that he had made his first impression at the bed 


—— 





turned the system of years; his after life had | 


been the expiation of the imprudent impulse, as 
it had been the penalty of his heartless desertion 
ts object. 
considering her, through her position in life, as a 
means, and never as an object, had clung to him, 
with that indissoluble adhesion which a mother’s 

)-sunk impressions are sure to create, and had 
survived other habits of mind of equal import- 
It had led to many 
an idle /iaison with the flirting women of London 
sets, in which his senses took as little interest as 
his heart ; and it had precluded him from ever 
forming one of those deep and lasting attach- 
tients, only to be awakened by the sympathy of 
tastes and opinions, constituting that suitability 
which confounds two existences into one. 

The orthodox moralist, the pure and loyal 
church-and-state man, was a latitudinarian, 
Where the passions, or vanity, which so often 
Passes for passion, were concerned. He had 
Written one of his best papers in the Quarterly 
Review, on the superior morals of England, while 
hetoriously engaged in a liaison with the wife of 
his own friend, the Marquis of Montressor. 
VOL. 1h— NO. XIp. 
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of the parish workhouse,) and she had crossed 
his path too frequently to attribute the circum- 
stance to accident. 

Though no longer une jeune femme, she was, 
according to the delicate French definition, une 


femme encore jeune : she was fresh, agile, hand- 


some, spiritual, and amusing ; he thought her, 
therefore, precisely the person whom a prudent, 
tasteful, and passionate man of prudence and 
pleasure might select for a compagne de voyage ; 
whom he might induce, by a liberal allowance, 
to travel as an artist at the same time to the 
same place with himself, and apparently with a 
view to the arts, and under the veil of great 
bienseance, 

Such had been the summary of the reverie 
which had occupied his mind during a solitary 
moonlight drive from Alost to Brussels, and 
which, under new and still more agreeable im- 
pressions, had since preoccupied his thoughts ; 
for he had no doubt Madame Marguerite would 
throw his way. The chance, 
however, which had led him to her melancholy 
home, in the ruined edifice in the old quatier de 
St Gery, had caused some revulsion in his feel. 
ings, and the frost-work fabrie of his selfish 
intentions, cold and shining as it had been, fell 
to pieces, 

W hile Sir Frederick was returning home mus- 
ing, and his thoughts vibrating between his new 
impressions of admiration, and the habitual sus- 
picion begotten by his education and prejudice, 
he was met near the herb-market by crowds of 
holiday people, hollowing and shouting, and in- 
dulging in bursts of tipsy merriment. Above all 
the joyous sounds, was heard the words of an 
English song, intonated with Irish emphasis : — 


again herself in 


“ "Tis on the curragh of Kildare, 
Lord Edward will be there, 
And the pikes all in repair, 
Says the Shanvan vaugh! Hoo!” 
The vociferous singers cleared the way for 
themselves, by the irregular movements of their 
Herculean forms. They rolled on, arm in arm, 
supporting each other, like two tired horses toil- 
ing up the hill, shoulder to shoulder. Sir Fre- 
derick, who drew back to let them pass, per- 
ceived that the riotous choristers and “ ninety- 
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eight” men were Sir Ignatius Dogherty and his 
compatriot, Lawrence Fegan, quite as drunk with 
Faro or Alembique, as they ever had been with 
true poteen or parliament whisky. 

Fegan, with his usual quickness, drunk or 
sober, (an instinct rather than a perception,) 
stopped short, and endeavoured with his disen- 
gaged hand to remove his hat ; but it fell to the 
ground. In endeavourifg to recover it, he lost 
his equilibrium, and dragged the Baronet after 
him. ‘heir fall produced a shout of laughter 
from the bystanders, some of whom had followed 
the drunken Irishmen up the hill. 

Sir Frederick, who saw all the possible annoy- 
ance which might arise to himself from his ser- 
vant’s getting into a scrape, now came forward 
to order Fegan home, and leave Sir Ignatius to 
his fate ; but at the first sound of his voice, and 
advance of his person, he was recognised by the 
latter personage, who, with his besetting passions 
all afloat, gave vent, in the honesty of drunken- 
ness, to his long-stifled feelings. 

Seizing Sir Frederick by the collar, and cling- 
ing to him as much for support as to prevent 
his evasion, he roared out—** The divel a fut 
you'll stir till you send me back my best shirt, 
though you were twenty times a greater dandy 
than you are.” 

The dexterity of Sir Frederick, joined with 
the indignation that led him to shake off the 
insolent drunkard, who, he imagined, had mis- 
taken him for some other, were utterly unequal 
to relieve him from the grasp of one who had 
often floored a stouter man. He writhed and 
struggled in vain, and Sir Ignatius continued in 
tipsy emotion—* I'll have my shirt! You won't 
stir till you tell me where I'll get my best baby- 
linen-warehouse shirt.” 

‘© Ce sont des boxeurs Anglais,” said one of the 
crowd, addressing the gaping circle of curious 
faces around him. ‘“ Soyez tranquilles,” said the 


Belgian spokesman, “ vous allez voir un grand | 
hocks, Allez donc mon vieux brave!” clapping Sir | 


Ignatius on the shoulder. 

“ Get along out of that, you dirty spalpeen !” 
said Sir Ignatius, still holding the collar of Sir 
Frederick ; “ what is it to you? It’s all I want 
is my shemie? Do you understand that—my 
shemie? I flather myself that’s good Frinch. 
I want my shemie, monsieur.” 

‘© Ah! c'est son camarade qui lui a volé sa che- 
mise; faut dire un mot a la police,” said the 
pertinacious interloper. 

“ The police!” exclaimed Sir Ignatius. 
it an Irish nobleman and a barinite you'd be 
sinding to the police, you platter-faced oma- 
daun ?”’ 


At that moment a carriage paused in its ascent | 


up the hill, to avoid running over the still- 
gathering crowd; a lady put out her head, and 
a voice from one of three gentlemen who were 
descending the hill at the same moment, inquired 
in English, “‘ What is the matter? Can we be 
of any service?” 

“Oh! the mather is plain and aisy, gentle- 
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men dear,” hickupped Sir Ignatius. “1 am Sir | 
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Ignatius Dogherty, a nobleman and an ancient 
barinite, as Sir William Betham, Ulster king- 
at-arms, will tell yez, if he plaizes: and this 
English gentleman, as he calls himself, borrowed 
my shirt at Ostend ; and never heard more of it 
nor him from that blessed hour ; to say nothing 
of my lady’s white cambric pocket-hankercher.” 

“ Mottram! by Jove,” cried -one’ of the 
strangers ; an exclamation followed by a shout 
of recognition and amazement from the whole 
English party, in which the lady in the carriage 
joined with a frank hilarity such as fine ladies 
seldum indulge in. The gentlemen were Lords 
Montressor and Alfred, and Mr St Leger; the 
lady was the Princess of Schaffenhausen, who, 
in spite of the darkness and a deep veil, was 
instantly recognised. 

* But what is it?” asked the Princess in her 
broken but sweet accent: “ failes-rous donc une 
petite contre révolution a l'eau rose ?” 

** No” said Lord Alfred ; “ it is, I suspect, a 
la biére de Louvain.” 

Sir Frederick’s first impulse at this strange, 
unlooked-for, and most unlucky rencontre with 
nearly all the persons he was most desirous to 
avoid, had been to make his escape: his next 
was to stand firm, and trust to the fact that Sir 
Ignatius Dogherty had, in his drunkenness, 
mistaken him for another person: he had as 
much forgotten that there had been a moment 
in which he was in want of a shirt, as he was 
ignorant, through the silence of Fegan on that 
particular, that he had availed himself of the 
flower of Sir Ignatius’ wardrobe. This dense 
twilight introduction to the Princess divested it 
of much of the awkwardness and confusion he 
could neither repress nor conceal, but which he 
felt in every nerve and fibre. 

** Lady Frances is here, 1 suppose?” said the 
Princess, “ though she never mentioned her 
journey when I saw her the night before I left 
London.” ’ 

The cool effrontery of this reminiscence 
astounded Sir Frederick. 

‘* No,” said Lord Montressor ; “ we husbands 
are only the avant-garde. Lady Frances joins 
you here, I suppose, Mottram?” 

Mottram answered ‘ unwittingly—he knew 
not what.’ 

‘¢ When did you arrive, messieurs ?” asked the 
Princess ; “ and where are you going ?” 

‘* Here, St Leger, come forward,” said Lord 
Alfred: ‘he will tell you; he is the sense-keeper 
of our party.” 

“ Monsieur St Leger did always like what 
you call the sinecure,” said the Princess. 

Her earriage drove on. Meantime the dra- 
matis persone had shifted their position. A 
something uttered in the ear of Sir Ignatius by 
Fegan, had produced the same effect as the 
muttered magic of the celebrated Irish whis- 
perer, who tamed horses by a word. Sir Jgna- 
tius shrunk off, supported by the arm of his 
companion ; and the crowd, disappointed in their 
hope of witnessing an English boxing-match, 
dispersed and disappeared. 
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At the end of the play, Sir Frederick, baited 
by his English friends, also slunk off to his quiet 
hotel, where Fegan, sobered, but still stupid, 
was waiting for him. Next morning, among his 
numerous letters, there was one from Lady 
Frances, reproachful, expostulatory, self-willed ; 
which mentioned her having definitely arranged 
to follow her husband, as soon as it suited the 
convenience of some friends, with whom it would 
be prudent, she said, and proper to travel. 

There ran through the whole epistle such a 
mixture of art and heartlessness, such an obvious 
wish to keep to the letter of duty, in the absence 
of all sense of its spirit, such a substitution of 
decent forms for real anxiety, either for the 
recovery of his health, or for maintaining a place 
in his affections, that it awakened all his latent 
aversion to the writer. 

One word of true feeling, one sentence of 
lurking tenderness, or of mortified affection, 
would have left him utterly defenceless. But 
there was nothing of this: and the perusal of 
the crafty phrases, dictated in possibility by 
some member of the Arlington Street coterie, and 
read to them all, “ in council assembled,” was in 
its result as unfavourable tothe writer, as it was 
most favourable to her husband’s own desire to 
escape her rencontre. 

The physical improvement impressed on Sir 
Frederic Mottram’s health and temperament by 
change of air, climate, circumstance, and scene, 
the new developement given to native powers of 
thought by his new views and ideas ; and, above 
all, a delicious but doubtful consciousness that 
there were sources of sensibility within his 
heart, not absolutely dried up by the arid pur- 
suits of his late circumscribed position, had 
given to his new life a relish to which he had 
long been a stranger. He determined, there- 
fore, to pursue its pleasant casualties till their 
novelty should wear out, or their sources become 
exhausted in the enjovment ; and he made up 
his mind to write to Lady Frances, forbidding 
her to pursue her projected journey to Brussels, 
to announce his own return to Mottram Hall 
for the shooting-season, and to request that she 
would fix her own residence, in the meantime, 
at the villa of her father, the Duke of , at 
Richmond. 

Resolving to forget Madame Marguerite, to 
cast her image from him, Sir Frederick found 
himself once more at the threshold of her deso- 
late apartments ; they were shut up, and he pur- 
sued his way to the Grand Bégninage, to inquire 
forthe Seur Greite. As he was making inquiry, 
a carriage rolled up to the portals of the church, 
and a Béguine hobbled out. Before she had passed 
the skreen of the door, Sir Frederick recognised 
his old friend, and followed her into the edifice. 

‘* Well,” she said, with her usual Flemish 
frankness, * I told the Princess it was you, 
though Madame Marguerite insisted that you 
have an air plus guinde than that of the person 
who passed the carriage with so quick and light 
a step, like one who was hurrying after sume- 
body or something.” 
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«“ She was quite right,” he replied, smiling ; 
« I was looking for you.” 

‘ Tant mieuz,” said the Béguine. “ When a fine 
man of the world looks out in such a dreary 
place as this for a poor old sister of charity, it 
is a good sign. I thought you would come to see 
me, vr at least to visit the Beguinage, ae you 
promised ; so returning from the Puterie, where 
Madame la Princesse was to see the Vandyke 
with Madam Marguerite, her Highness took me 
up and brought me here. She has given me this 
money to distribute among the poor of the quar- 
ter of the Béeguinage.” 

“ Tell me, ma mere,” said Sir Frederick, 
« does Madame Marguerite accompany the Prin- 
cess ?” 

“ Yes, she is going to touch up some old pic- 
tures at the castle of Schaffenhausen. She has 
a fine time of it, that Madame Marguerite, since 
the Prince sat for his picture to her; till then 
she had scarcely bread to eat; but since the 
Prince’s death, she and the Princess are insepa- 
rable ; she accompanied her to England, and 
some say she is a poor relation. Everybody may 
have poor relations, n'est ce-pas, Monsieur ?” 

Sir Frederick nodded assent, and sighed. 

“ They are both semi-derotes,” continued the 
old woman. ‘ AA! mon Dieu, oui,” she added, 
“ our holy church owes every thing to the pious 
Christian women of the better times! But all that 
is over: religion, banished from earth, is returned 
to heaven, whence it came! Look, Monsieur,” 
and she pointed to a dirty crazy image of the 
Virgin, “ look at that sign of the times. Look 
at that old tissue silk petticoat! Would those 
artificial flowers be thus faded and covered with 
dust, if there was any piety upon earth ?” 

Sir Frederick Mottram had flattered the pious 
vanity of the old woman by admiring several 
bad pictures ; and having obtained all the infor- 
mation which, almost unconsciously, he had come 
to seek, from the Seur Greite, he took leave of 
his amusing old friend, with a secret conviction 
that she held no intimate communion with Ma- 
dame Marguerite, and an expressed desire that 
he might again meet one from whom he had de- 
rived so much instruction. 

“And where are you going then?” she asked, 
with some anxiety: ‘for you have been so 
charitable, so good, and seem to have so true a 
vocation, that I should like now and then to 
speed a prayer after you in your wanderings.” 

‘‘ It would gratify me to be remembered in 
your orisons,” he replied, touched by the tre- 
mulous tenderness of her voice, which had taken 
the tone of departing friendship. 

‘‘ You are going to some of the German spas, 
I suppose, for your health. 1 know them all. 
They are all good ; for they all bring the invalid 
hack to Nature, to her hours, scenery, and diet. 
You will begin by Spa; and will perhaps be 
tempted to remain there by the beauties of the 
Forest of Ardennes. You have heard of the 
Forest of Ardennes?” 

She stooped to pick up a wreath of immortelles 
which had fallen from some grim-looking saint. 
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Rosalind, Orlando, Jaques, rushed upon the 
imagination of the most ardent votarist that 
the genius of Shakspeare ever warmed into ido- 
latry. 

“ Yes!” he said, “ I have heard of the Forest 
of Ardennes, through the medium of one on 
whose shrine I would hang this wreath” (and 
she permitted him to take it) “ with a feeling as 
devotional, as that with which you are about to 
replace it on the head of your saint.” 

“* Gardez-le, moneieur, gardez-le!” said the 
Béguine ; “ the offering has done its duty here. 
Keep it in remembrance of /a Seur Greite of 
Bruges ; and when you offer.it to the saint you 
speak of, think of the sinner whom chance and 
St Beghé have thrown in your way. 

She offered him her hand from beneath the 
voluminous sleeve of her habit. It lay for a 
moment, soft and smal], in his ; and he pressed 
it silently and with cordiality. 

Yhere was something in the scene and in the 
person he had quitted, that left a fanciful im- 
pression on Sir Frederick, whose merit and 
whose weakness it was, to be but too impres- 
ionable. 

At Bruges, Sir Frederick had got a card of 
introduction from Madame Marguerite to the 
Sieur Jansen, a Jace manufacturer in Brussels, 
descended from the great Vandyke, and the 
proud and happy owner of one of this artist’s 
master-pieces. It was the intention of the 
English traveller to purchase this picture, and 
for this purpose he repaired ‘to the quarter of 
the city where the owner resided. If he did not 
obtain the painting, he was amply rewarded by 
his survey of a genuine Flemish interior. He 
ulso found Madame Marguerite there, and, long 
before his own dinner-hour, partook of refresh- 
ments, and drank patriotic toasts with the host 
and his family and guests. 

At the moment the pendule struck seven, the 
company arose, as if by the same movement 
which directed the little figures of the German 
clock-work. 

There was now an assaut de politesse on all 
sides ; courtesies and bows were made to the very 
ground. Madame Marguerite saluted her friends 
severally ; Madame Jansens, the priest, and the 
young ladies, sat down to loto; Madame Elias 
retired to hear the children their prayers and 
put them to bed; Elias proceeded to the arcade 
of the Café des Mille Colonnes ; and Jansens 
pere exchanged his robe-de-chambre for his redin- 
goie, in the adjoining wainscotted parlour, with 
the intention de faire son estaminet at the 
Comte d’ Egmont, in the Place Walloon. 

Sir Frederick had not half returned the bows 
directed to him, when, perceiving the retreat of 
Madame Marguerite, he cut short all further 
ceremony, and followed her to the door; but she 
was already seated in the calash he had seen in 
the morning at the entrance of St. Beghé. 

‘“‘ You are like a fire-fly,” he said, laying his 
hand on the carriage-door, “ as bright and as 
evanescent.” ; 

“ The simile holds good in some respects,” 
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she replied ; ‘“* for my light, such as it is, is all 
my own—unrefiected, unborrowed ; few of you 
great luminaries can say as much.” 

«* I remember,” he observed, coming still 
closer, ‘‘ when I was in Mildn, walking alone, 
on a gloomy evening, to La Simonetta, Vrem 
the myriads of brilliant insects that lighted its 
melancholy solitudes, 1 chased and with difficulty 
caught one, which I secured in my bosom and 
brought home. When all other lights were ex- 
tinguished, in the deep darkness of an Italian 
night, that light shone bright and pure, like a 
fairy star, cheering the imagination and delight- 
ing the eye. If again I could secure such an 
‘‘ animale peregrino, gentile—if for me was still 
reserved ....” 

« And what became of your fire-fly ?” inter- 
rupted Madame Marguerite, fixing her inquiring 
eyes on Sir Frederick's: “ did it survive the 
night ?” 

“ Yes; but it fell during the day from the 
flower on which I had placed it.” 

« And you trampted it under foot!” she re- 
plied, in a tone of the deepest emphasis and ex- 
pression. The carriage drove away. 

An irruption of the English this night 
burst upon Mottram. After a bitter sarcastic 
conversation, in which he was not sparing in re- 
tort, he suffered himself to be persuaded to ac- 
company them to the opera, as soon as he heard 
that the Princess, the patroness of Madame Mar- 
guerite, was to be there. She did not appear ; 
but in her stead came the [Irish party, who got 
into a row with the police, in consequence of 
which their champion Fegan was arrested and 
marched off by a file of soldiers. 

After they got home, it required the sedative 
powers of half an hundred of Ostend oysters, of 
two carafes of Alembique, qualified by a tumbler 
of Cogniac and water, to tranquillize the irrita- 
tion of Sir Ignatius, and to soothe the nervous 
emotion of Lady Dogherty. But, the supper dis- 
cussed, Sir Ignatius and his lady began to see 
the affair which had at first terrified them in 
another and better point of view. The person 
carried off and imprisoned by the armed force, 
was the confidential own gentleman of one of the 
first men in England, a Privy Counsellor, an 
M.P., who would doubtless ‘* make a Star-chamber 
business of it.” ‘The necessity of calling on Sir 
Frederick the first thing in the morning, to pro- 
cure his protection and assistance, was therefore 
the practical result of their speculation. 

Lady Dogherty, though she felt all the advan- 
tage of such a coincidence, had yet ‘a silent 
sorrow’ preying on her heart, which stood apart 
from all other grievances—the recent desertion 
of Doctor de Burgo ; and she gave but a divided 
attention to the apostrophes of her hu@Mand in 
honour of the prowess and gallantry of Fegan, 
the object which seemed at present uppermost in 
his mind. 

‘Och! he’s a chip of the ould block,” said Sir 
Ignatius, in a sudden burst of émotion, called 
forth by a second glass of brandy and water, and 
the recapitulation of Fegan’s noble detence. 
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« He’s a chip of the ould block ! And now, Kitty 
dear, did ever you see an handsomer fellow, or a 
taller, than Larry Fegan? and a pair of shoulders 
that would flank a martillo tower. I remember 
the day when the wild-goose-flyers of Kerry 
would have given any money fer such a lad for 
th’ ould King of Prussia. And when it is known 
who and what he is, this little ruction may be 
the making of him ; and wouldn’t wonder...” 

Sir Ignatius here looked earnestly and steadily 
at Lady Dogherty, as if he had a confidence to 
make which would require all her indulgent sym- 
pathies ; but he looked in vain, 

“And now, Lady Dogherty dear, that this 
poor lad has risked his life for us in a furren 
land, and lies in jail this blessed moment, for our 
sakes, and the honor of ould Ireland, and has 
proved himself a brave boy and an honor to the 
father that———which I may say, Kitty dear, 


‘is coming to the point,—and—which—while— 


that is, ma’am!—for youth is youth; and the 
greatest man in Ireland has had his frolic out, 
and in that respect I am not worse than my 
betthers ; as you, who knows Ireland, and what 
we Mallow boys were in thim ould times, and 
Rory Karney, of Fort Karney, your uncle, who 
was called Hell-fire Karney, can tell. Sure hadn’t 
he his pickidillies, your own kith and kin ?—and 
istn't the lad that was well known to to be a bit 
of a by-blow, young Roderick Karney, a gineral 
in the Austrian service, and a Count? which 
shews that I was no ways particlar in regard of 
poor Larry, called Fegan, after his mother’s 
maiden name, alias Betty Burke. 

“And so, Lady Dogherty, on my bended 
knees, ma'am,” (and he “ suited the action to the 
word,’) ‘1 here, as if you were my pathron saint, 
declare and confess, to my great sin and shame, 
and mia mazima culpa, that Larry is my first- 
born of two fine lumps of twins by the said Betty 
Burke, alias Fegan. If you will just pardon 
this trifling bit of a piccadilly ‘ 

Lady Dogherty, in an amazement that dried 
her maudlin tears on her crimson cheek, let fall 
her handkerchief, and gazing on her prostrate 
penitent, exclaimed— 

“What is it you are after telling me, Sir 
Ignatius? Lawrence Fegan your son! your 
illegitimate child !” 

“Sorrow word of a lie in it!” said Sir Igna- 
tius, folding his brawny hands over his lady’s 
knees: “1 had my misgivings from the first 
time I saw him before the jidge de pay at Ostend. 
Big, bare, and naked, as he stood there, | felt 
my bowels yearn towards him.” 

‘And did he know of the relationship ?” said 
Lady Dogherty, in a tone of deep mortification : 
“does Sir Frederick know that your natural son 
is his valet-de-chambre ?” 

“Sorrow know he knows! for the poor lad 
has kept the sacret, ever since he saw me, by 
chance, walking in that wild-baste garden in 
London, and says he followed us often, but 
wouldn’t bring shame on me, nor himself neither: 
for it’s he has the raal spurrit of a gintleman.” 
There was po reealling the past. Lady 
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Dogherty sighed, made faces, and probably ate 
a few more oysters, and next day Fegan was 
discharged by the police and his master, whom, 
however, he discharged in turn, giving up hig 
honour’s “ kays and other wearables ; two dozen 
of new Ostend Holland shirts, and two cases 
of O de Colown, finding out that he the writer 
was a gentleman by the father’s side, bred and 
born,” 

Sir Frederick had hitherto known Madame 
Marguerite as an artist—he was next to see her 
as an author. She was found at the Dépdt des 
Archives, making extracts for a historical work, 
intently poring over a portfolio of musty papers, 
whose smell of time was dispersed by a bunch of 
orange flowers placed beside her. 

‘It is Madame Marguerite,” whispered the 
Archivist, who conducted Sir Frederick, as they 
approached the fair student. ‘* Well, Madam, 
you have found, I hope, what you were jooking 
for fF” 

‘* Yes, and more too,” she said, directing her 
eyes to Sir Frederick. 

After a lively discussion, Madame Marguerite 
rose, 

‘* Monsieur Gachard !” she called out, taking 
her papers, and she whispered some request, to 
which he replied, with a bow, “ 1 shall have the 
honour.” Madame Marguerite was now at the 
dvor ; and, turning round, she said, ‘* Monsieur 
le Ministre, 1 count on you for to-morrow even- 
ing. It is my soirée d’adieu to my Brussels friends 
and brother artists.” 

‘* | shali not fail,” he replied. She bowed and 
retired. 

‘“ Who was that very intellectual. looking per- 
son, to whom you addressed the title of Mon- 
sicur le Ministre,” said Sir Frederick, as he fol- 
lowed her down stairs. 

‘* The Minister of the Interior, Monsieur Ro- 
gier. You are surprised at a poor artist inviting 
a minister to her tea-party ; but such is the state 
of things at Brussels. 

‘* You spoke,” he said, “ to that gentleman of 
a soirée d'udieu. Do you, then, positively leave 
Brussels the day after to-morrow °°” 

‘It is the Princess’ present intention; but, 
certainly, to-morrow evening will be the last 
appearance of Madame Marguerite on the stage 
of Belgium in the character of a professional 
artist.” 

Sir Frederick looked amazed, 

‘* And if,” she continued, * you have a mind 
to witness the exhibition, I shall be happy to 
see you at it. But I keep Belgian hours—point 
de réveilion. But will you trust yourself with me 
for the morning ?” 

‘‘ For life!” he replied eagerly, and he sprang 
into the carriage ; when, perceiving the front 
seat occupied, he paused, under the suppositiow 
that it was the Princess of Schaffenhausen ; for 
it was her carriage and liveries. Finding, how- 
ever, that the stranger was only a humble sister 
of the Béguinage, he took his place, mortified to 
be thus for ever disappointed in the hope of 


| finding the piquante and eriginal artist aloue. 
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They talked of the bliss of solitude, the eharm 
of society. “‘ No, no, it is not good to be alone,” 
said Marguerite: “Omniscience admitted the fact 
at the creation, and declared co-operation the 
fundamental law in His great scheme of moral 
government.” 

‘* No human being can more thoroughly feel 
the wisdom of the doctrine than myself,” said 
Sir Frederick, with earnestness. ‘‘ I hold a 
communication with something that suits us, to 
be the sum of human bliss.” 

“ And were there none among your late col- 
leagues who answered to this description ?” asked 
Madame Marguerite, with a tone of perfect sim- 
plicity. 

«« My late colleagues!” he repeated in a bitter 
tone, as he threw himself back in the carriage, 
with the feeling of one who was startled from a 
delicious reverie by a dash of cold water thrown 
over his heated brow. 

‘* Lord Eldon, for instance,” she continued 
cooly ; “ or Sare Wetherell, or a 

‘© Madame Marguerite,” he interrupted with 
vehemence, “I have more than once obseved 
that you have the art of making yourself dis- 
agreeable beyoiid any person I ever met with. 
You have a power, all your own, of stilling the 
pulse you have raised; of freezing the most 
genial flow of happy sensations, and of throwing 
the wretch, who would escape the purgatory into 
which destiny has hurled him, back to its deep- 
est holds.” : 

‘© Pour trancher le mot,” she said in French, 
« ge suis ce qu'on appelle une ficheuse—en An- 
glais, a bore.” 

“It would be very difficult to say what you 
are,” ha replied, with an irrepressible smile, at 
variance with his closely-knitted brow ; “ but it 
is possible to conceive what you might be, with 
a little restraint on your froward humour, a 
little warmth in your icy heart, and some of the 
ardour of your bright imagination thrown over 
your composed, regulated, and prudent feel- 
ings.” 

“ Ciel, que de vertus vous me faites hair !” 
she exclaimed, laughing; “ but you must take 
me as | am,” 

‘ Take you indeed!” he muttered ; ‘* you—” 

«*,,,.. Use me as you find me, and fling me off, 
when the arrival of your English set throws a 
ridicule on your acquaintance with one without a 
single artificial distinction to recommend her to 
your notice, and who, above all, wants that stamp 
of fashion, without which no merit is current 
in your London.” 

«« And you really think me capable of that ?” 

‘Think you!” she said, emphatically, and 
with deep emotion: “ know you. Time may 
subdue, but cannot change. Habits of mind, like 
those of physical life, grow unconquerable by 
indulgence. Remember the death-bed in the 
parish workhouse !” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, with the euspiration of 
one suddenly struck with a knife; the blood » 
rushed from his face, and then returned with 
increased glow and impetuosity. Then you were 
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the person, as I have long suspected, who brought 
me to that sad scene. But when you know ail— 
the motives, the circumstances—” 

“IT do know all, But it is altogether a painful 
remembrance ; and it is my creed not to en- 
counter a pain, when no good js to result from 
the sacrifice. That scene, and all connected with 
it, is now over, and for ever.” 

They visited the widow of Belzoni, and the 
public library ; and, at parting, Sir Frederick 
reminded her of the invitation he had received. 

‘“* Remember the hour,” she said. ‘ You will 
find it more difficult to teach me to forget than 
to remember,” was his reply. 

It was in a pavilion which belonged to the 
Princess, in the Gronendael, that Madame 
Marguerite had obtained permission to give her 
farewell entertainment, at which were assem- 
bled native and foreign artists, with exiles from 
Poland and from Italy, literary’ men, and 
ministers. The scene which first met the gaze of 
Sir Frederick was* sdfficiently striking. Faint 
sounds of music were heard, and lights twinkled, 
like fire-flies, through the gloom of the forest. 
Farther on, a dark arcade, cleared under the 
entwined branches of a mass of elms, opened at 
once upon the pavilion, which stood in the midst 
of one of those cleared spaces that, in forest- 
scenery, are designated as a rendezvous de chasse, 
Its gothic porch was of pure white stone, and 
presented a perfect specimen of the most orna- 
mented and elaborate style of that picturesque 
order. The forest trees, and the dark outline of 
a massive turret, furmed the background. Beds 
of flowers, clustering shrubs and corbeil/es of rare 
exotics, enriched and perfumed the verdant lawn 
in front. 

The tuning of musieal instruments was just 
completed. Madame Marguerite had taken her 
place at the piano-forte, with a sweep of chro- 
matic modulations, which shewed the science of 
a mistress of the art. He thought, as he lis- 
tened, of her pictures, of her conversation ; he 
looked at her person, irradiated, as her splendid 
countenaneg*then was, by sensations which music 
alone awakens in those organized for its enjuy-. 
ments. 

The music performed was a Polish hymn to 
liberty. The solo parts were sung by Madame 
Marguerite, in a deep, soul-touching contra-alto 
voice ; the chorus, by the Polish and other 
foreign gentlemen. It was one of those calm and 
genial nights, when music acquires its fullest 
power over beings susceptible of its mysterious 
spells, 

The impressionable temperament of the late 
cold and arid statesman (the slave of mental 
habits at variance with nature's intentions in his 
favour) yielded to the enchantment of the fresh 
and scented atmosphere, and the witching of 
sweet sounds. He thought the melody of the 
Polish hymn was almost an argument in favour 
of the Polish cause. 

The music ceased; the Belgians applauded. 
Refreshments were then served, and Madame 
Marguerite, circulating through her guests, ad- 
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yanced to the open air. She'advanced to the 
last stragglers, with a pleasant word and a wel- 
coming smile for each, till she reached the seat 
where Sir Frederick reposed. Her recognition 
was instantaneous and cordial. 

«‘ Pray,” he said, as she approached a group 
at the portico, “ let me, for a while, at least, be 
a spectator, an auditor—an—” 

« Oh! I won’t commit you; nothing ple- 
beian shall get between the wind and your gen- 
tility.” 

« Ts your Princess liere ?” asked Sir Frederick. 

«Oh |” she said ironically; ‘ princesses are 
patronesses of the arts. They purchase talent ; 
but they do not enter with it into social equality.” 

They talked of the Belgian revolution, the 
leaders of which stood around. ‘ Much,” she 
said, “of the purity and success of our revolu- 
tion is owing to its having fallen into the hands 
of such men as these.; to the happy circumstance 
that none of the fragments of the old diplomacy 
of Europe meddled with it. These are men who 
have risen from the class to which [ belong. 
They are what your cabinets would call roturiers. 
In England, the whole political machine stops 
when you cannot get a lord to govern the springs, 
or a duke to direct the moving power. It is im- 
possible to make you, or your caste, feel this ; 
mais brisons la.” 

She rose as she spoke, and advanced towards 
the portico. 

« En dame qui tient bien son salon, (as Napo- 
leon termed it,) [ must now circulate among my 
guests.” 

Late in the night, the hostess and Sir Frede- 
rick walked arm in arm under the illuminated 
trees. He had many questions to put. ‘“ First, 
then,” he said, ‘‘ when does your Princess leave 
Brussels ? what is her route, and what do you 
know of my wife’s projected visit to her friend’s 
castle on the Rhine? Of course, you know 
everything—influence even their puppet move- 
ments ; you are of their confederacy. Am | 
to understand that this is your last evening 
at Brussels ?” 

“It was to have been. But the Princess of 
Schaffenhausen means now to await the arrival of 
her English friends ; and has taken a hint from 
my soirée, to give them a fete here before they 
proceed, It is to be a sort of court dinner, ad la 
grande Duchesse.. In short, we are to toast 
the Orange Boven in draughts of Metternich’s 
Johannisberg, and shew our contempt of citizen 
kings, republican ministers, and roturier society, 
a toute outrance! 1 should not wonder if we 
formed the nucleus of a counter-revolution.” 

‘‘Psha! nonsense! Your Princess is mad, or 
something worse! But what are you, who hang 
upon her protection, and administer to her—her 
follies, her caprices, to say the least of them?” 

“ Alas! I am, what we all are—the creature 
of circumstances, an atom in the vortex of events: 
and, whatever you may think, or the world sup- 
pose, the Princess of Schaffenhausen has been 
everything to me. I owe to her the bread I eat, 
the air I breathe. It was her effort, her exer- 
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tion, that rescued me from want, from crime, 
perhaps—and, oh! too certainly, from despair !” 

« Good God! how you talk !” said Sir Frede. 
rick, more touched by the passionate melancholy 
of her voice, than by the words she uttered ;: 
‘“‘with your talents, your intellect, it must always 
have depended on yourself to command success,” 

“ You would not say so, if you knew my story,” 
she said, sighing deeply. ‘‘ It is one of the sad 
and incredible romances of real life, which fic- 
tion would shrink from relating. It is a story of 
strange incidents, from the moment of my birth 
in the hospital of St John of Bruges, to the mo. 
ment in which here, in the forest of Soignes, 
within view of that glittering fabric, of those 
brilliant and joyous groups, I now lean on your 
arm. Seduced into confidence by words so win- 
ning, by a voice that is itself seduction, I am led 
to forfeit some of the unblenching spirit that has 
hitherto borne me above the weakness of com- 
plaint, and to confess to you that I have been 
crushed to the earth, to a state more humble 
than that of the worm that crawls on it; for I 
once occupied that bed in the parish workhouse, 
where you shed tears over the i 

“I cannot let you go on—not for a moment, 
at least,” said Sir Frederick, in great emotion. 

She too was weeping. He led her forward, 
grasping, with a convulsive movement, the hand 
which hung over his arm. They had proceeded 
a few moments in silence; the lights in the 
pavilion shone dimly through the intervening 
trees ; they were at the opening of a glen, with 
“thickets overgrown, grotesque and wild,” and 
he was still hurrying her on with, perhaps, un- 
conscious and unintentional rapidity. His breath 
was short, his step uncertain, and his thoughts a 
chaos of remembrances, conjectures, and doubts, 
the flash of new convictions, and the influence of 
passions, to which mind and imagination now lent 
their dangerous spells: yet he was silent. 

‘* No,” said Madame Marguerite, sternly, and 
suddenly drawing up; “1 will go no farther. 
Let us stop here. Here we have still the forest 
and its vast silence around us; the pure light of 
that sparkling firmament above us: here we are 
still in the presence of the upholders of an en. 
nobling cause, of the defenders of an emancipated 
people. If you are sufficiently interested for me, 
to listen to a few details, which may in future 
place us in the only position in which we can 
stand towards each other, seat yourself here. 
Shall I go on?” 

* Not,” he said, throwing himself on a bank, 
beside the shattered trunk of an oak, on which 
she was now seated—“ not until—come what 
come may—I unequivocally declare my admira- 
tion, my gratitude, my passionate devotion ! 
Vague, mysterious, almost awful as are the emo. 
tions of this moment, one sentiment is predumin- 
ant—partaking of all that friendship has most 
permanent, and love most ardent. Whatever may 
be the result of such an avowal to one so cold, so 
regulated, so proud, and so ambitious—for all 





| this, I am aware you are—I know not: but, in 


a word, Madame Marguerite, 1—I love you !” 
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** You said so once before,” she replied, “ in 
such a spot, on such a night as this !” 

“ But not to you—not to you,” he exclaimed, 
trembling with an emotion so strange, so wild, 
as to shake his whole frame. ‘“ I guess—I know 
to whom you allude ; but to adore you, is to offer 
a tribute to her merits! There isa resemblance 
between you ; a strange and almost maddening 
resemblance, which has long struck me; which 
convinces me that the unfortunate, whose eyes 
you closed, was some way related to you. But 
there is still a difference between what you are, 
and what she was, as wide as between the all I 
felt then, and the all I feel now. I beseech you, 
hear me out! You are no longer a girl ; and I 
am, in mind, even older than in years. We have 
both been miserable ; we have been so, according 
to your bitter allusion, from an early estrange- 
ment from your goddess, Nature. Let us return, 
then, to her dictates, to her laws, while yet her 
best gifts are ours. Ijam weary of the world— 
the world is weary of me. I have found you 
here, in a region of enchantment. All that is 
beautiful in nature, all that is intoxicating in art, 
surrounds you ; but the paradise is only borrowed. 
Yours to-night—but whose to-morrow ? A wo- 
man’s, who has won it by arts you have scorned 
to practise; a woman who, were she worthy to 
be your friend, your protectress, would not now 
be mistress here. Let me, then, pr °ss upon your 
apprehension the uncertainty of your tenure of 
the favour of this bad or fovlish woman. Let 
me implore you to reflect that there is a noble 
fortune, a devoted heart, at your disposal ; and 
that, upon whatever terms you may please to 
accept it, | offer you a life of 

** —Jnfamy !” she interrupted, cooly. 

“What jargon!” he replied, in a tone of deep 
provocation. 

** You would call it so, if offered to your wife,” 
she said. 

“Good God! there is no communing with 
you. If these are your opinions, if these are 
your prejudices, why have you thrown yourself 
in my way ? why have you scught to pique me 
into passion, to warm me into the highest order 
of admiration? why have you taken pains to dis- 
play a mind that has commanded my respect, a 
mysterious conduct that has worked on my ima- 
gination, talents that have enraptured my senses, 
and graces that have lent themselves to every 
transition? You cannot suppose that 1 am such 
a dolt as to believe that you have done this, all 
this, in a spirit of fanatical liberalism, to work a 
political conversion, and bring over one prose- 
lyte to a cause in which you can have no interest 
beyond that of abstract opinion!” 

“ Why not ?” said Madame Marguerite, spirit- 
edly. “ What have not women done for religious 
proselytism ! what are they not doing every day ! 
What oceans have they not been tossed on! 
what distant regions have they not traversed ! 
what deserts have they not perished in !” 

“ Religion !” he said ; “ that is another thing.” 

‘* Be jt so ; but have earthly interests no claims 
on our sympathies? You have accused me of 
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throwing myself in your way! I have but availed 
myself of the coincidence of our pursuits, and 
of our travelling contingencies. Had you ever 
painted a picture, or composed a tale, you would 
understand how admirably accident produces 
effects, and combines events, which might appear 
the results of deep and well-directed study. As 
one attached to the order of the Béguines, and 
wearing the habit when | perform its offices, I 
have frequently crossed your path, under cir- 
cumstances too amusing to escape my wayward 
fancy ; and | have availed myself of them to 
the full bent of my joyous humour, at your ex- 
pense. I rated you in the hospital at Bruges ; I 
piqued your self-love in the treckschuyt at Ghent; 
I met you in the tower of Charles the Fifth ; 
gave you my blessing on the Kantur, and mysti- 
fied you in the church of St Beghe !” 

“So,” exclaimed Sir Frederick, foiding his 
arms and throwing himself back, “ you are, 
then, as I often suspected, La Seur Greite! So, 
then, all was accident, caprice, the whim of the 
moment, or the habit of mystification ?” 

“I do not say that,”) observed Madame Mar- 
guerite, dropping her voice and eyes ; “‘ 1 do not 
say that there was not an arriére pensée, a pase 
sion which, to a woman’s heart, is 2 

“Gracious Heaven!” said Sir Frederick, seiz- 
ing her hands ; “‘ why not begin there? and, hav- 
ing come to that, why should we not under- 
stand each other at once?” 

After a moment’s pause, she said, coldly, with- 
drawing her hands, “I will teli you why.” 

She told her story. A gallant Irish rebel, 
exiled in the ninety-eight, had married an illus- 
trious Polish lady, an exile like himself. The 
unfortunate young couple both died, and be- 
queathed an infant daughter to the charity of 
the Béguines. 

The orphan child inherited from its hapless 
parent nothing but a tablet with a few memo- 
randa, a golden reliquary, and a seal with a crest 
and an Irish motto. Becoming the plaything of 
the Sisterhood, she displayed such talents as 
interested their feelings, and promised many 
future advantages from such a person becoming 
a member of an order then fast falling into insig- 
nificance. 

She had attained to her fifteenth year, in all 
the force of health and precocity of character 
which a life so active and practical as hers was 
calculated to produce, when the Abbess of the 
convent of English ladies at Bruges applied to 
the Béguines for a young person who could act 
as a dame de compagnie to a Catholic lady of 
rank, and superintend the education of her 
daughter. 

The reader does not require to be told that 
this lady was the mother of Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram. “ Your feelings writhe under these de- 
tails,” she said—‘ to the result, then. Disap- 
pointment, failure, poverty, sickness, a wretched 
asylum, and, to finish life as she began it—an 
hospital bed.” 

‘‘ There, there!” interrupted ber agitated 
auditor ; “ let that suffice: let your desire and 
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power to torture rest satisfied with the pangs 
they have inflicted : let your tale of vengeance 
end there !” 

« But it did not so end ;—she escaped in 
delirium from the workhouse ; was received, 
sheltered, and when at length restored to com- 
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parative health, enabled to return to Bruges, 
by one whom sorrow had made compassionate— 
a poor Sister of Charity passing through London 
from Ireland on her way to Bruges. There the 
wanderer resumed the habit and profession of 
her indulgent order, but more as a protection 
than a vocation; and there were no qualifying, 
or rather disqualifying, institutions to impede 
her way ; she became an artist of some note— 
economized sufficient means to study in Italy, 
and, on her return, attracted the attention of a 
distinguished amateur—the Prince of Schaffen- 
hausen, His orders were munificent, calculated 
to inspire and to recompense genius. But he 
stopped not there—he had other views ; and em- 
ployed all the arguments which you have now 
advanced, to rob genius of its independence and 
virtue of its dignity. Like you, he failed: the 
result was more favourable than such sacrifices 
usually obtain; and the Princess, his widow, is 
now the only friend and protectress of her who 
addresses you.” 

A loud, sharp exclamation burst from the lips 
of Sir Frederick Mottram. 

She permitted the burst of passion to subside, 
till its last sob broke down into convulsive sighs. 
—Some minutes of silent emotion succeeded. 

* Shall I go on?” she asked. 

He replied by a faint pressure of her hand, as 
it passed over his brow, to remove the branches of 
a shrub which impeded the free circulation of air. 

‘“ The rest,” she continued, “ is soon told, 
While residing in the Princess’s family in Lon- 
don, I had frequent opportunities of seeing you, 
of witnessing your habits. I heard you in the 
House of Commons, saw you at the opera, heard 
of you as the frequent theme of conversation 
and of comment in the Pringess’s circles. You 
wanted rousing, you required a blow; I struck 
it boldly, for 1 wanted—my revenge !” 

She paused. Her auditor—if, indeed, he was 
her auditor ; if a discovery so stunning, if the 
dead restored to life, if the recapitulation of 
events and sufferings which gave to every word 
the sharpness of the dagger’s point, had not 
blunted even remorse itself—her auditor re- 
mained silent. He lay stretched and motionless 
on the mussy bank where he had lately lounged 
in passionate emotion. . 

When Sir Frederick recovered himself he was 
alone. The sorceress who had worked so singu- 
lar a revulsion of his whole being was gone. 
Strange to say, he felt relieved by this convic- 
tion,. He arose, and plunged deeper and deeper 
into the intricacies of the wooded knolls, till 
their dark, sequestered wildness, and a rush of 
Waters across a narrow glen, obliged him to 
return on his steps. He paused, in fear of en- 


countering the gay groups of the Pavilion of the 
Gronendael ; but the toll of some distant clock, 
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borne on the silence of the night, released him 
from the apprehension. It struck two! 

When he returned to his hotel, his new ser- 
vant presented him with a letter. 

‘«¢ Farewell !—The explanation which has taken 
place will suggest to you the necessity of a firm 
and final farewell. Should this imply the sacri- 
fice of a passing predilection, I claim and com- 
mand that sacrifice—a slight compensation for 
the infliction of years of suffering and vicissitude. 
Any effort on your part to evade this conclusion, 
will compel me to throw myself on the protection 
of your wife, through the Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen. I can never meet you again, unless 
presented to you by Lady Frances Mottram. 

“‘ Pursue your route. Bring your restored 
health, your renovated mind, to bear on subjects 
of vital importance to your country—its foreign 
policy. Pursue that route with one to whom 
time, common interests, and solemn vows have 
irrevocably bound you. Look to your wife, and 
live with her ;—literally—not nominally. You 
have made great sacrifices to obtain her ; make one 
more to recover and reform her. Like you, she 
is the victim of foregone conclusions. Grant to 
her errors the indulgence you so much require for 
your own ; and forget, for the sake of what you 
owe to her—to yourself—the object of a fantas- 
tic passion, the passing dream of the two great 
epochs of human life—always, as bearing on your 
destinies, a phantom, and now—nothing. 

“ Marcurrite.” 

This letter, frequently perused, was answered 
before the agitation it produced permitted Sir 
Frederick to seek for the much-wanted oblivion 
of repose. 

“You shall be obeyed,” he wrote, “ to the 
letter, by the greatest sacrifice your vengeance 
could impose, or your indifference dictate. Be- 
yond this, I do’ not think you have a right ta 
command. I shall make no effort to meet you 
again. Your apparitions have ever been fatal 
to my peace, and perilous to my honour. I owe 
to you my first false step in life; to you I owe 
its last and deepest sufferings ; and—but com- 
plaint is weakness, recrimination vain. Farewell 
—for ever! “F, M,” 

It was the talk of the English coterie next 
morning, that the great commoner, the most 
moral man in England, had left Brussels by one 
gate, while his wife entered by the other ; and, in 
his company, a handsome artiste, “ picked up,” 
said Lord Albert Montressor to the Princess, 
“at your Highness’s pavilion in the forest.” 

“There is but one objection to your inuen- 
do,” said the Princess, throwing herself into an 
arm-chair, “ and that is, that your ‘ handsome 
artiste, Madame Maryuerite, is at this moment 
closely occupied about my, business, and under 
my roof !”’ 

Lord Albert had been despatched by his 
party, to summon the Princess to a council 
at their breakfast-table. She found Lady Fran- 
ces, more languid than ever, half lying, half 
seated on a chaise longue, rapidly filling whole 
reams Of rosy paper; while Claude Camp- 
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bell, fresh, fair, and fragile, “ as the flower 
in his bosom,” was immersed in the pages of 
Mingaud’s work on “ Billiards.” Lord Aubrey 
had not yet left his dressing-room:; and Lords 
Allington, Montressor, and Mr St Leger, had 
gone to look at some horses belonging to the 
Prince of Orange, which were expected to be 
offered for sale. 

The Princess’ entrance made a sensation. 
Cheeks were touched by cheeks, hands were 
kissed, and faint exclamations and languid in- 
quiries, with the other minauderies of feigned 
affection, occupied the interval, till Lady Mon- 
tressor entered, supported by her woman, and 
followed by two footmen, with a couchette. 

The three great ladies were now “ in colloquy 
sublime and high divan.” 

‘* You will never tell me, Princess,” she said, 
‘“ Sir Frederick’s leaving Brussels the day of my 
arrival is decisive ; and his conduct for the last 
six months will justify my appealing to the pro- 
tection of my friends, and demanding a separa- 
tion.” 

«< Nonsense, child,” said Lady Montressor. 

‘* His insupportable temper,” continued Lady 
Frances ; “‘ his negligence; his selling my own 
villa—lI call it mine, since he gave it me at the 
birth of Emilius ; his hating every one I love; 
his refusing to associate with my own particular 
set last season ; his refusing to meet you, Prin- 
cess, at his own table; and, above all, his order- 
ing me not to join him...... What do you 
say to that, Georgy ?” 

«« Why, dearest, I say that the whole thing is 
in bad taste, and very like the quarrels of two 
love-sick children. Why should a man and wife 
quarrel about anything, as long as they have the 
means to follow their own separate way ?” 

« Exactly,” said the Princess, ‘ Live and let 
live.” 

‘‘ T now speak in a mere worldly sense,” con- 
tinued the Marchioness ; “ in a religious point of 
view, as poor dear Medlicot says, I think the last 
folly married people can commit, is to part, even 
when there is a little cause for jealousy: but I 
don’t place under that head an habitual predi-. 
lection for the society of some particular indivi- 
dual, which time has rendered respectable.” 

“ A thing perfectly well understood in Ger- 
many and Italy,” said the Princess. 

“And in London, too,” interrupted Lady 
Montressor. ‘ I could instance fifty such things 
at this moment among our own friends, where 
the husband, the wife, and the friend form—a— 
thet is, Bicecs 

“A triangolo equilatero,” said the Princess, 
quietly. 

“ But,” said Lady Frances, vehemently, *‘ that 
would be impossible with us! Day and night, 


fire and water, are not more opposed than Sir 


Frederick and.... 

“ Your paroquet !” added the Princess, cocly. 
(Lady Montressor laughed.) 

‘* How very much in love with your husband 
you must be!” said the Princess, 

J in love with Aim /—never! and he knows 





it. I was sacrificed to his wealth and his bo. 
roughs. There was nothing in common between 
us. I thought him vulgar when I married; at 
least he was not like the men I was accustomed 
to; and I never could get over the idea, that if 
his father had not succeeded in his contracts 
with government, instead of my marrying his son, 
my housekeeper would have been buying his 
gridirons.” 

The Princess had not conquered her old re- 
sentment or spite to the plebeian husband of her 
friend. She informed Lady Frances that her 
protégeé, Madame Marguerite, was a poor cousin 
of Sir Frederick’s—that the vulgar, horrible 
Doghertys, were yet more closely related to him, 
and that the fair artiste threatened exposure. 

‘For Heaven's sake,” said Lady Frances, 
anxiously, ‘¢ don’t let your protégeé take any step 
till we are gone.” 

«And when wi!l that be?” asked the Princess. 

“Qh! to-mocrew, to-morrow !” said the Mar. 
chioness, 

The entrance of the cavaliers of the party 
broke up the conference. They respectively 
offered their devoirs to their future hostess of 
the Rhine, according as their various views, or 
their common prestige in favour of her rank and 
influence, directed. 

The English party were mortified to find that 
the Princess either could not or would not receive 
them at her imaginary castle on the Rhine, 

* We have settled everything for our journey,” 
said Lady Frances, turning back as she was 
leaving the room, ‘ and start early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“What is to be our first halt ?” asked Lord 
Allington. 

Spa,” said Lady Frances, sighing. 

So I thought,” said his Lordship. 

“Why, for Heaven's sake?” asked Lady 
Frances, eagerly. 

“« Because I heard the Princess say so,” 

By this time, Sir Frederick, on his way to Spa, 
was writing from every stage to his friend Harvey 
in England, until he could say—* I live in the 
depths of the forest, follow the wolf-tracks, and 
revel in sites which the English tourist in search 
of the picturesque (for ‘ the trade’) never dreams 
of visiting. These gentlemen, thank Heaven ! 
are now on their pilgrimage to the Rhine, with 
the Tylers, the Doghertys, the Montressors, and 
the Lady Frances Mottrams. I am lodged here, 
(like Peter the Great, when he visited Spa,) 
‘dans une hutte,’ hanging as it were by a peg 
from a wooded declivity above the promenade de 
sept henres, with one of those ‘ fontaines vives,’ 
as they are poetically called, gushing from a 
rocky basin, and tumbling among beds of flowers, 
of which Nature, or perhaps Christine of Sweden, 
first flung the seeds. . My habits are as wild as 
my wanderings: I go by the sun; drink of the 
medicinal springs prepared in the laboratory of 
old Mother Earth ; eat when I am hungry, and 
lie down to rest merely because I am weary. 
shall stay, as was the fashion when Spa itself was 
the fashion some fifty years ago, till the wolves 
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come in and turn me out ; except my wife joins 
me sooner. On my arrival, I found a note from 
her at the post-office, which is worth copying ; 
and thus it runs :— 

«© <¢] was much disappointed not to find you 
here, as your note, dated Brussels, led me to 
expect. Without asking your motives for this 
delay, I shall only express a hope that it is not 
occasioned by indisposition ; and that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing you at Baden. We have 
lost, however, one of our most pleasant members, 
Montague St Leger, who was sent for to London 
just as we were starting. The old Tory Duchess, 
his grandmother, has teased the Whigs into 
making him envoy extraordinary to some of the 
Northern courts. Lord Aubrey has written to 
his Whig friends to get Claude Campbell appointed 
secretary of legation. My maid thinks she saw 
a fuotman in your livery, in the streets of Namur, 
as we hurried through; but I suppose she was 
mistaken. The Princess of Schaffenhausen is not 
with us. J mention this as a peace-offering. 
She is detained by law business in Brussels, and 
cannot receive us at her castle on the Rhine. 
Our society salutes you, with yours, &c. &c.’” 

One day when shooting in the woods Sir Fre. 
derick lost his way, and cold, wet, and weary, 
applied for hospitality at a tiny chateau. It had 
been recently purchased by a Belgian lady, who 
was making an English garden. Need we say 
that she was the Princess Schaffenhausen. Sir 
Frederick wrote—* I followed my guide to the 
jardin Anglais, (a part of the forest in all its 
primeval beauty, with a few walks cleared, and 
flowered knots planted on the verge of a spark- 
ling fountain.) The image of the saint turned 
out to be a fine bust of Shakspeare by Chantrey, 
crowned with a wreath of immortelles. 

“Do you not give the odious Princess some 
credit for this? Shakspeare honoured in his 
own Ardennes! And the garland !—that I should 
have a claim upon that! Yet it was labelled 
with my name. This garland had been given me 
by a Béguine in the church of her own St Beghé 
at Brussels. I left it behind me at Monsieur 
Jansens’ at the Puterie, who sent it ticketed to 
my hotel. Leaving Brussels in a hurry, I for- 
got my garland, as well I might; but here I 
find it. 

* * *% * * * * 

“T am interrupted. A courier has just spat- 
tered and clattered through the tranquil streets 
of Spa. He has dropped me a despatch from 
Lady Franees, dated Baden. Her party go no 
farther, in consequence of the illness (or caprice) 
of Lady Montressor. The Confederation of the 
Rhine (to use their own jargon) is about to break 
up. Lady Frances makes a very polite apology 
for not joining me at Spa, as she proceeds direct 
to Brussels, where she hopes to meet me ; though 
she thinks it more probable that this happy event 
will take place at Mottram Hall. All this is 
sheer farce ; but | have no objection to return 
to Brussels. I have many reasons for wishing to 
see the Grand Anniversaire.” 

At the theatre, upon the night of the anniver- 
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sary of the Belgian revolution, the fashionable 
wife first met her husband, Lady Frances and 
her party sat in the box of the Princess. The 
two principal ladies sat in the front, each with a 
cavalier immediately in waiting, leaving the tops 
of the ladies’ heads alone visible from behind, 
The blonde coiffure, wreathed with pearl, of the 
English lady, was contrasted by the jet-black 
head, bound simply with a diadem of brilliants, 
of the foreigner. 

At the dropping of the curtain, the Princess 
was stooping her diademed head to some one 
who was addressing her from the balcony below. 
A garland of crimson roses binding the crimson 
brows of Lady Dogherty, marked her as the 
person thus distinguished by the “observed of 
all observers.” The Princess appeared to excite 
in many of the audience much admiration, 
mingled with profound astonishment ; odd doubts 
of the fidelity of their own senses, or of her 
identity, were heard to escape their lips; and 
the title of Schaffenhausen, coupled with the 
name of Madame Marguerite, was heard on every 
side. Lady Frances at last drew back her head, 
and turning to address Lord Aubrey, found 
seated in his place—her own husband ! 

The recognition was cool, courteous, brief ; 
one word on the last accounts of their son, 
another on the health of Lady Montressor, and 
then, a broken sentence, anunfinished phrase, with 
an infinite deal of nothings about nothing, and 
tending to nothing. 

Lady Frances, tapping his arm with her fan, 
said, “ I suppose I may now present you to the 
Princess of Schaffenhausen, the patroness of your 
friend Madame Marguerite ?”’ 

Sir Frederick felt the blood mount in his face. 

Lady Frances bent forward her head and 
whispered the Princess, who slowly and eare- 
lessly turned half round. 

“Sir Frederick Mottram desires to have the 
honour of being presented to you, Princess,” 
said Lady Frances, half laughingly, half ironically, 

‘Sir Frederick does me honour,” said the Prin. 
cess, turning full round, in all the blaze of beauty 
and brilliants ; the one enhanced by the blush 
that mantled on her cheek, and the fire that 
sparkled in her eye; the other relieved by the 
black head and robe by which they were con- 
trasted. It would have been difficult to conceive 
a more striking picture than that presented at 
the moment by this splendid original, It struck 
even the nonchalant Lord Aubrey that he had 
never before seen the Princess so handsome ; it 
struck Sir Frederick Mottram that the Princess 
of Schaffenhausen was—-Madame Marguerite ; 
that Madame Marguerite was the Princess of 
Schaffenhausen ;—that...... that...... that he was 
himself drunk, dreaming, or mad ! 

Sir Frederick Mottram rested his hand on the 
back of the Princess’s chair, his head upon his 
hand ; and his quick respiration disturbed the only 
vagrant tress which had escaped from its brilliant 
confinement and floated on her marble neck. 

The farce finished, the curtain dropped, the 
audience rose. Lady Frances gave her arm to 
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Lord Aubrey ; the Princess took Sir Frederick’s, 
which was hesitatingly offered. 

The Princess took her precedence. Her car- 
riage was the first up; and she had reached the 
portico of the theatre in unbroken silence, save 
the utterance of an “ au revoir” to Lady Frances, 
as she passed her. She was already in her car- 
riage, and her chasseur was on the alert to close 
the door, when Sir Frederick asked in a sharptone: 

“And I! have not I a right to demand an 
‘au revoir?’ Have not I fulfilled to the letter 
the conditions imposed 7” 

_ Then make one effort more,” was the reply: 
‘* fulfil them in the spirit, and then... .” 

“What then?” he asked, grasping firmly the 
hand which struggled for its release. 

“ Why, then,” she said, bending down her head, 
und softening her voice to a whisper— “ then 

«“ Nous nous reverrons un jour, 
Pour raconter de nos fortunes: 
Oublions donc nos amours, 
Quoi qu’elles soient bien importunes. 
Qui plus y perd, plus y a mis— 
C’est quit a quit, et bons amis.” 

She kissed the tips of her fingers and drew 
back : the footman closed the door, the glass was 
raised, and the coachman received the word. 

‘the next scene tovk place in the picture gal- 
lery of the palace, where all the party accident- 
ally encountered the Princess. Sir Frederick 
had previously the mortification to hear from his 
wife how closely the Doghertys claimed kindred 
with him; that Sir Ignatius, lately an innkeeper, 
and accidentally a baronet, was the half-brother 
of his mother the actress, and of the father of 
Madame Marguerite, and that Larry Fegan and 
the Princess were thus both his cousins ! 

After annihilating the coterie by her wit, sar- 
casm, and eloquence, the Princess went off, forcing 
Lady Frances along with her for the benefit of 
a parting lecture. Lord Allington looked after 
them. ‘ That is one of the most extraordinary 
women of her time.” 

‘* So she is,” said Lord Montressor, 
a fine stage figure too !” 

“She is a regular adventuress,’ said Lord 
Aubrey. 

“ But very amusing,” added Mrs St Leger. 
“© And, oh! how she does dress !” 

“There are two sorts of adventuresses,” said 
Lord Allington, thoughtfully : “the one adven- 
tures out of obscurity, with honest and high in- 
tentions, seconded by great talents and bold 
conceptions ; the other, with designs vague, un- 
measured, and purely personal, relies only on a 
genius for intrigue, on a ductility of morals that 
bends to all oceasions, and an hypocrisy that 
covers all defects. ‘The Princess belongs to the 
first class, and is a rare example: you will find 
specimens of the second hanging about every old 
court and cabinet in Europe.” 

‘Did you observe Mottram,” asked Lord 
Aubrey with more animation than usual, “ hover- 
_ ing about, all thetime of the Princess’s exhibition? 
There is something very strange in his whole 
conduct.” 

“Very!” said Lord Montressor. 
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mistaken if, under that serious, sentimental air 
of his, he has not given that worthy woman, Lady 
Frances, some cause of uneasiness.” 

“Oh! I assure you,” said Mrs St Leger, “ elle 
est poussée au bout.” 

‘< T cannot understand that—when a woman is 
so handsome as Lady Frances, with one half the 
world at her feet, and the other half dying to be 
there.” 

Upon the Hon. Montague St Leger, we devolve” 


_ the trouble of further explanation. 


‘““ We went to amuse ourselves in the Belgian 
House of Commons. Tliere we met Sir Frederick 
Mottram ; and so bored a man you never beheld; 
—of which more hereafter. 

“ Well, there was quite a scene in the gallery. 
The Princess told us all, and discovered that the 
ridiculous old Irishman, who has made such fun 
for us, is Lady Frances’ uncle; and she put 
Lady F. intg one of her fits of temper, which, 
you know, makes her beautiful face look like an 
Italian lake in a storm, as Lord A. says. 

“‘ Lady Frances returned in the evening, and 
was set down by Sir F. himself, who went on to 
the Hotel de Flandres ; for there was no room 
for him here. I saw her fora moment, as 1 was 
going off to a ball given to the King and Queen. 
She looked very unhappy, and her eyes red with 
weeping. She said she was fatigued, but would 
tell me all another time. She bade me tell 
Georgina M. that a sort of a reconciliation had 
been patched up between her and her husband, 
by the Princess his cousin, and that she was to 
leave Brussels the following evening for England, 
to stay for a year at Mottram Hall, but that she 
would rather go to her grave, and other heroics.” 

But, instead of Mottram Hall, Lady Frances 
chose Lord Aubrey’s house in Belgrave Square ; 
after the customary duel between the husband 
and the lover. Lady Montressor, so long dying 
in public, died publicly at last, like a French 
lady of the old court of Versailles, supported by 
her husband and her quondam lover, wept over 
by his friend and rival, and in the midst of rela- 
tions, admirers, and devotees. Half the noble 
families of the empire went into mourning ; and 
her disconsolate husband went— into the country, 
to join a partie de chasse at Belvoir. 

After a year’s residence from home, varied as 
the locomotive tendencies of Lady Dogherty, Sir 
Ignatius found himself, one November evening, 
seated in the window of the front parlour of 
Shanballymac House, from which a legal execu- 
tion had conveyed the furniture ; while “ the 
people about the place” (to use his own words) 
‘‘ had taken as many of the moveable fixtures as 
they could lay their hands on, th’ ungrateful 
bastes !” 

Sir Ignatius had drained the last drop from 
his tumbler, and shaken the last dust from his 
German pipe, (the sole relic of his disastrous 
pilgrimage.) He looked at the sun as it set 
behind the mountains, and then on the Shannon 
which rolled majestically by, and he thought of 
the money he had left on the shores of another 
and he finally thought, that, if all his 














melancholy reminiscences would turn out but 
«“ anunaisy dhrame,” what fun alive it would be 
to awaken and find himself rid of Miss Kitty 
Kearney, of Fort Kearney, and once more seated 
by a rousing turf fire in the old bar-room at the 
Stag’s Horns, singing 
«“ Why don’t you sell your fiddle,” 

to the obligato accompaniment of Kit’s instru- 
ment, and with Larry bearing a chorus, and some 
of his old gossips and cronies playing audience, 

Whoever may feel an interest in the fortunes 
of Sir Ignatius Dogherty, representative of the 
Princes of Inneshowen, if their love of the pic- 
turesque should carry them to the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, as it led them to the Rhingau in 1833, 
may turn a little out of the direct high-road to 
Kerry, and behold, at the four cross-roads of 
Shanballymac, a square, white-walled, blue-slated 
house, with a flaunting sign, bearing a noble pair 
of antlers, and the inscription of ‘“‘ New Srae’s 
Horns, By LAwreENcE FeGan Docuerty,” where 
they will find the spirit of Sir Ignatius’ dream 
fully accomplished. 

The arrival of Larry Fegan, his son “ and 
darling without end,” a few weeks after his own 
return to Ireland, had bound up “ every corporal 
faculty” of the Baronet to the point he had long 
contemplated, of returning to his old vocation. 

And the Princess? She divided her time 
between her chateau in the Ardennes and her 
pavilion near Brussels. 

Sometimes she worked in her old studio in the 
Basse Ville, sometimes she went on service as a 
Béguine. Her active energies still seemed to 
require employment, and the habits of her ad- 
versity continued to be those of her preference 
and her taste. 

‘I belong,” she said to Lord Allington, who 
suddenly appeared at the Pavilion of the Gro- 
nendael, during the summer of 1834, as envoy 
very extraordinary from Sir Frederick Mottram, 
—‘‘ I belong to a propaganda, that of the age 
we live in; and 1 cannot share my mission with 
less noble objects. I reject the hand of the hus- 
band of Lady Frances de Vere.” 

‘“ What! after having taken such pains to win 
his heart ?” 

“To touch, not win it; and that, too, for 
purposes in which my own interests had no part.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Allington, “ you have been 
mystifying us all along?” 

‘1 have only played your own game,” she 
replied. ‘ When you English oligarchs received 
me into the sanctum of your mysteries political 
aud social, you had hoped to make use of me for 
your purposes: I availed myself of the hint, and 
worked for my own, which were those of my 
country.” > 

‘“ And, femme avant tout,” interrupted Lord 
Allington, “ you turned the head of the man, 
While proselytizing the politician.” 
ar ry 
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mission,” 

“ And then ?” asked Lord Allington. 

“‘ Why, then,” she replied, drawing the volu- 
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minous folds of the Beguine’s habit over .her 
dress, and adjusting the white coif before a mir- 
ror, “ [ shall end as I began-—a Beeutne.” 





Such is Tue Princess; and Lady Morgan has 
produced no fiction which gives so high an im- 
pression of her brilliant and varied talents, nor 
any ove which compels us more to regret their 
misapplication. In every new romance, and with 
each revolving year, she becomes more shrewd, 
caustic, and worldly-wise; more acute and 
pointed in observation, and more sarcastic and 
bitter in remark. Time, which mellows while it 
ripens some substances, gives to others more 
concentrated acrimony. This appears to be its 
effect on Lady Morgan’sdelineations, tillshe seems 
to have forgotten how to paint any character 
that the reader can either love at first sight, or 
approve upon reflection. A more thoroughly 
worthless group, heartless, soulless, unprincipled, 
and unideaed, than her English fashionables, 
were never before classed. We sicken of them 
altogether. Even the heroine appears an ambi- 
guous personage : a kind of second-hand Corrine, 
and very inferior sort of Mrs Macgillycuddy, 
without adequate motive or object for her endless 
shifts, subterfuges, and manceuvres. There are 
few female writers of the present day of equal 
ability, or of such varied accomplishment,as Lady 
Morgan ; but not one, we think, so lamentably 
deficient in conception of the finest qualities and 
attributes of the female character. True noble. 
ness of nature, quiet unobtrusive dignity, simple 
magnanimity, the “ sweet austere composure” 
and graceful repose of a self-poised mind, are 
moral qualities, which, in woman, appear to be 
to her either incomprehensible, or dull and 
worthless ;—for we cannot imagine that she 
sacrifices her own judgment to the popular taste, 
instead of aiming to raise its level, Her heroines 
are all dazzling actresses, ladies of large ambi- 
tion and “ restless energies,” smitten with a 
furious passion for the Fine Arts, but mistresses 
of all kinds of arts and equivoques ; equally bent 
upon renewing classic costumes and regenerating 
modern society ; gentlewomen to whom a new 
theory in philosophy, and a new head-dress after 
an old picture, are of equal value; who are as 
full of tricks as the intriguing chamber-maid in 
a Spanish drama; and who demonstrate the 
liberalism of their opinions, and the republican 
severity of their tastes and manners, by the 
refinementsof a petite maitresse, and aninordinate 
appreciation of the shows and trappings of that 
exalted rank which they must achieve by the 
force of their mounting genius, and despise in 
the strength of their philosophic intellect. The 
extravagance of this story, which outrages all 
probability, is of inferior consequence. Lady 
Morgan had a good deal to say about politics 
and about her late residence in Belgium, and 
it naturally pccurred to her that the-e objects 
would best be combined in a novel, to which, 
after all, our only objection is, that every im- 
portant character it contains is so thoroughly 
hateful or despicable—so paltry, sophisticated, 
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or nearly vicious, that one absolutely sickens at 
last of the profligacy and low scoundrelism of the 
male characters, and of the heartless selfishness, 
and cold, passionless vice of the women, The 


whole is as violent a caricature of the upper | 


ranks of English society, as the late Report of 
the Poor Law Commissiuners was of the lowest 
stratum. Both are alike disheartening and dis- 


gusting. Seme of the subordinate characters are 
conceived with infinite sagacity, and developed 
with rare skill. Dr Rodolf de Burgo, whom we 
have scarce noticed, is an unique, which alone 
could make the fortune of the novel. We leave 
to the Quarterly the duty of rebuking Lady 
Morgan for the use of that Lingua Franca in 
which she runs riot. 
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‘ 


BY C. D. ARFWEDSON, ESQ. 


Tne eagerness with which, vear after year, 
the people of Europe, and especially the inha- 
bitants of the British Islands, desire information 
respecting America, is strongly symptomatic of 
that state of feeling which at present pervades 
what are called the uneasy classes of society, or 
three-fourths of thewhole members. Affectas we 
may to despise Transatlantic manners, and to 
doubt and contemn republican institutions, we pay 
the Americans the tacit compliment of thinking, 
speaking, writing, and reading more about them, 
and with far more earnestness and anxiety, than 
about all other nations whatsoever. Every few 
months produces a new work upon the land of 
promise ; and all are eagerly devoured, and 
for a much higher purpose than mere curiosity, 
or the love of useless knowledge. The truth is, 
that the men and women of Europe look to 
America with that universal and animating hu- 
man motive—the hope of bettering their present 
condition ; or if not theirs individually, yet that 
of those who are near and dear to them, as 
kindred or as countrymen. We could enumerate, 
at least,a dozen of books of travels in the United 
States, published within these three years, all of 
which have been popular, and chiefly so from the 
interest taken in the subject of which they treat. 
Rapid as is the progress of society in that teem- 
ing soil, publication would outstrip its pace, save 
for the undecaying interest with which we dwell 
upon what is already known, and seek alter new 
sources of intelligence ; to compare, as it were, 
the notes of different travellers, and strike a 
fair balance from their varying reports, 

The present writer, the latest traveller in the 
States, takes an extensive and leisurely survey. 
He appears te Le a native of Sweden. We hear 
of no ulterior object for bis distant journey. 
Having previously travelled in Europe, he em- 
barked in England for America, and, while there, 
noted down, with plain good sense, and perfect 
Impartialitv, whatever he saw and learned, that 
was considered worthy of preservation. He 
crossed the Atlantic without any favourite theory, 
or preconceived netions, by which his report 
was to be biassed, or to which it was to be 
squared ; and if we find few traces of a power- 
ful and original mind, and an active imagination 
set at work ina new and striking scene, there is 
visible neither prejudice, dogmatism, nor illibe- 


* In 2 volumes, Bvo. Bentley. London. 
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neglected. 


rality. There is no extravagant or vehement 
admiration of America, and no bitter detraction, 
but a uniform dispositiun to do justice with 
equable cheerfulness. 

For so young a community, the free Ameri- 
cans are possessed by a strenger and warmer 
national spirit than any other people in the world. 
None originates in sources so noble. The 
traveller saw a fine instance of this enthusiastic 
nationality before he even touched the shores of 
the States. The anniversary of the truly glorious 
4th of July, of American independence, was 


| celebrated in the midst of the Atlantie as on the 


banks of the Mississippi ; for the packet was an 
American vessel, and this is a solemnity never 
At sunrise the passengers were 
awoke by the firing of twenty-four guns—-being 
one tor every State in the Republic. ‘The hand- 
some American flag, now waving in every sea, 
and admired in all parts of the globe, was hoist- 
ed with demonstrations of joy. ‘ The numerous 
stars seemed delighted at the roar of the cannon, 
while the sunbeams gave them a light red dye, 
approaching to nature. All the Americans on 
board hastened on deck as soon as the first gun 
had been fired: the fineness of the morning, 
added to the remembrance of former times, made 
them feel a degree of ecstacy, which soon com- 
municated itself to the strangers on board. 
Every one recollected some noble deed, some 
heroic action, performed during the national 
contest for liberty ; and all emulated to raise to 
the skies America’s beau-ideal—W ashington. 

‘« By this time, the whole company had assem- 
bled on deck, listening to the speakers. Among 
the steerage passengers, there was a short, thick- 
set man, almost seized with delirium on hearing 
recorded many aets of valour and intrepidity 
attached to the names of a number of revolu- 
tionary men, Long did he try to suppress his 
feelings : he touched his hat, or turned upon his 
heel, with a view to check his emotions ; but, 
when one of the orators happened to mention 


the words— Independence, equality, and Liberty, 


| ferated ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 


he had no more command over himself: he voci- 
This national song is, 


properly speaking, an old Italian melody: obso- 
lete or forgotten in the Old World, it all at once 
got in vegue in the New, and has, in later times, 
become so popular, that there is hardly a child 
who cannot hum it.” 

Hilarity presided at dinner. Of toasts and 
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speeches there was an ample supply. One of the | from the steps round the house, about one yard 


latter, in particular, was a eulogium on the 
President of the United States. Toasts were 
also given in honour of the respective sovereigns 
of Sweden, France, and England. The enter- 
tainment concluded with a general dance on 
deck, composed of old and young, poor and rich, 


from the wall; and many of these steps are of 
white marble. The interior is chiefly in the 
English style, both floers and staircases being 
covered with that agreeable article of luxury— 
carpets. Thekitchens are in the basement, below 


the level of the streets. Poor dwellings, such as 


love-sick and sea-sick, sober and drunk; in short, | 


of nearly two hundred persons, 

The landing at New York suggested many 
natural if somewhat commonplace  remem- 
brances and reflections to Mr Arfwedson, and he 
does at least sufficient homage to the quaint and 
humorous historian of New York, the immortal 
Knickerbocker, and his secretary, MrW ashington 
Irving. Wearestruck with the gay Sunday pro- 


menade of the negrves in Castle Garden. ‘To the | 


negroes, he says, this place of resort is, something | 


like Hyde Park, near London, a place for show, 
Their dress, in general, borders on extravagance: 
the women wear bonnets decorated with ribbons, 
plumes, and flowers, of a thousand different 
colours, and their dresses are of the most showy 
description : the men are attired like real French 
petits-maitres manqués, the coats so open that 
the shirt sticks out under the arm-pits; the 
waistcoats are of all colours of the rainbow ; the 
hat is carelessly put on one side ; the gloves are 
vellow, and every sable dandy carries a smart 
cane. At first, it was with difficulty I could 
refrain from laughing, onseeing these black bear 


(the name by which they generally go) doing | 


homage to the black housemaids or cooks, known 
as belles, One group, in particular, attracted my 
notice: their conversation appeared very ani- 
mated, and the dark gentlemen, as well as the 
dark Jadies, indulged in it with a liveliness and 
amiability which would not have disgraced even 
the first saloons in Paris. ‘The former had chains 
round their necks (1 will not vouch they were of 
gold) and canes in their hands—two indispensa- 
ble things. The ladies made a fine exhibition of 
parasols, although no sun had been perceptible 
since the preceding day. <A great deal of flirta- 
tion and display of wit seemed to be among the 
gentlemen, for the ladies were delighted, and 


shewed continually their white teeth. One of 


the beaux—a flat-nosed individual, with curly 


his hat—excelled in civility and bons-mots. 
Whenever he uttered a sentence, the ladies were 
so convulsed with laughter, that the plumes and 
other ornamental parts of their bonnets were 
actually displaced. 

Were the Americans to turn their houses in- 
side out before us, our insatiable curiosity would 
scarcely be gratified. Another quota of domestic 
intelligence is here furnished. The houses in 
New York are generally small, and resemble the 
English a good deal. The new ones, now build- 
ing in the upper part of the city, are intended 
to be upon a larger seale. The buildings are of 
brick, three stories high. The exterior of many 
is neither whitewashed nor painted, but coloured 
red and white, which gives them the appearance 
of being plastered. A low iron railing leads 


are so frequently seen in the principal cities in 
Europe, and of which Steckholm can furnish its 
quota, I did not perceive ; the rising prosperity 
of the town, and the constant conflagrations, 
gradually diminish their number. The principal 
hotels, situated in Broadway, are, as far as the 
exterior is concerned, not unlike the celebrated 
establishments of a similar description at Franc. 
fort on the Main. ‘The bed rooms are invariably 
too small. They are often so diminutive, that 
from his bed the tenant may step out of the 
window, ‘The walls of the sleeping rooms are in 
most cases only whitewashed, and the furniture 


consists of a few rattan chairs and a table; 


but they are always carpeted. An American 
seldom complains of the want of additional 
furniture, being hardly ever in the room ex- 
cept at night. It is a common practice in 
America to live in what are called boarding 
houses, or private families, where a certain sum 
is paid for meals, &e., whether you dine there or 
not. The breakfast is at seven, half-past seven, 
and eight o’clock ; dinner from two to five. I 
often wondered how families could find any com. 
fort in living in this way the greatest part of 
their time, when the interchange of strangers is 
so continual, and the seciety so varied. In 
Kurope, a similar existence would be considered 
intolerable. ‘To a lady it must nevertheless have 
its attractions. She passes her whole life with. 
out once giving herself the trouble of thinking 
of the concerns of her house. Even some of the 
first and wealthiest families in New York spend 


occasionally many weeks, or months, at a hotel, 


whenever their own house is undergoing repairs, 
or, as was the case now, when driven from their 
homes by the approach of the cholera. Few 
people have country seats: rather than hire one, 


and enjoy the benefit of tranquillity and a free 


and unshackled life, a family, with children and 


servants, prefer taking up temporary quarters at 
hair, extending at least four inches on each side | 


some hotel or tavern in a neighbouring small 
town or village. A person arriving from the Old 
World cannot help wondering at this strange, 


and, in his opinion, highly dependent way of 


living. J] can aceount for it in no other manner 
than that it must be a saving of expense to the 
husband, and of trouble to the wile. 

Though cholera was raging in New York at 
this time, the town was uncleanly, though not 
more so than many European great towns, and 
neglected quarters in both the French and Eng- 
lish metropolis. Many of the inhabitants of the 


_ town had fled ; shops were shut up, houses desert- 


| 


| 


ed ; the city was panic-struck, 

The traveller proceeded up the Hudson, by 
one of the splendid steamers on that river. The 
passage from New York to Albany, a distance of 
one hundred and furty-seven miles, is made in ten 
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hours and a half, including stoppages, or rather 
calls; for the American steamers are no more 
to be delayed than time and tide. The character 
of the people is seen even in such traits as the 
following :—No indulgence, no favour was shewn 
to persons who had the misfortune to come half 
a minute too late; they were left behind with- 
out mercy, and had the mortification of admiring 
the swiftness of the boat, and her fine appear- 
ance, at a distance. It was a truly ludicrous 
scene to behold all these gentry, ‘‘ who were just 
in time to be too late,” with bundles, carpet. 
bags, and bandboxes, remaining stationary on 


shore, faintly hoping that the captain, out of | 


pity, might stop the machinery and take them 
on board. Vain were their hopes: the captain 
threw the blame on the clock, which, it is well 
known, waits for none. No distinction of rank 
between these and the other passengers was per- 
ceptible ; one is as good as another. 
pany mixed indiscriminately, and the driver con- 
sidered himself as fine a gentleman as the first 
dandy on board, This equality was particularly 
observable at the tea-table. A young American, 
with whom I had been in company a few days 
before in one of the first houses of New York, 
was seated at the long table between two females, 
one the wife of a driver, the other that of a 
Jamplighter, both past the age when young men 
are generally flattered at being near the elbow 
of a belle. I saw him, with perfect attention, 
serve both his fair neighbours before he thought 
of himself, and, during the whole repast, con- 
tinue his civilities with so much grace, that the 
example might serve as a salutary lesson to many 
a European coxcomb, who certainly will not put 


The com. | 


himself to inconvenience for the sake of beihg 


attentive to females ef so mediocre a station in 
life, and to whom nature has besides refused the 
advantage of beauty. 
came to America about the same time I did, 
could not help remarking to the American, that 
he was surprised at seeing a man of birth, of 
blood, condescend so far as to enter into conver- 
sation with a couple of vulgar women. The 
American answered, that it appeared to him 
equally extraordinary how a man of birth could 
ever forget the respect due to every female by 
a person of education, let her rank be what it 
will in society. ‘* Civility to all women,” added 
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broader and surer foundations than this establish. 
ment. 

From the Lebanon Spring the traveller visited 
the principal colony of the Shakers, which is in 
that vicinity. 

The foundress of this singular sect was a 
female of the name of Ann Lee, born at Man- 
chester, in the year 1736. Her father was a poor 
blacksmith, who could not afford to give his 
eight children any education. 

Ann commenced her career in a cotton-fac- 
tory: afterwards she engaged with a hatter ; 
then as a cook in an hospital ; and finally mar- 
ried, at the age of eighteen, a smith of the name 
of Stanley, who treated her in the most cruel and 
barbarous manner. This produced a depression 
of spirits, and she was observed invariably seek- 
ing solitude. 

From a hypochondriae she soon became a reli- 
gious fanatic. She ardently sought and got ad- 
mission into a Quaker company. Here her fana- 
tical ravings gained additional strength, and she 
began at length to preach and proclaim her own 
creed about the year 1770. She pretended to 
be the second Christ, sent on earth te make 
revelations.; and added, that the kingdom of a 
thousand years was at hand, and that she was 
immortal. Many believed her, and thought she 
actually was what she represented herself to be. 
From that time she was called Mother, and was 
subsequently worshipped as the Redeemer. 

The cruel treatment she experienced from her 
husband induced her to relinquish all idea of 
matrimony, and to propagate the doctrine that 
it was only the work of Satan. She endeavoured 
to prove this by asserting that the Redeemer was 
never married, nor the Apostles ; and that nei- 
ther he nor any of them ever urged a state of 


marriage, 


A young Frenchman, who | 


he, “is considered in America as a distinctive | 
to conceal. 


proof of a well-bred man.” The Frenchman 
retired confused, without saying a word, only 
shrugging his shoulders, as if to say that he by 
no means admitted the propriety of a similar 
condescension, 

This is not that gallantry which has sprung 
from chivalric times and usages ; but if such be 
the character of republican courtesy to the sex, 
it will be hard to persuade us that it is not some- 
thing really nobler. 

The traveller visited the Military Academy at 
West Point, an institution which he vindicates 
from the disparaging doubts of Captain Hall. 
This is a piece of gratuitous advocacy ; the future 
glory and prosperity of the Republic rests on 


a 


Another of her commands was, that the mem- 
bers should confess their sins, at least once a 
week, to some of the elders, who made a report 
of these confessions to her. They were not only 
commanded to reveal their own sins and thoughts, 
but to state what they knew of the other brethren 
and sisters—everything that passed between 
them, conversations, &e. 

In this manner she acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of every circumstance, and took an oppor- 
tunity of reproving them, long before they had 
been confessed, for acts which they endeavoured 


Her followers were rather at fault, when the 
Holy Mother, in 1784, went the way of all flesh, 
as she had always asserted her own immortality ; 
but they now discovered that she had meant this 
in a spiritual sense. The head of the sect is at 
present Ebenezer Bishop; but he succeeded a 
Lucy Wright in the pontificate, and perhaps a 
female may next bear sway. 

Each of their villages is divided into lots, and 
each lot is occupied by a family. Whenever a 
person is admitted into the sect, he becomes a 
member of one of these families, lives in the 
same house, boards at their table, and is clothed 
from the same store. The females are the whole 
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day occupied, partly with work necessary for the 
common good, such as knitting stockings, mak- 
ing clothes, washing, weaving, baking, preparing 
food, &e., partly in manufacturing articles, which 
are afterwards disposed of for the benefit of the 





community. The men again are employed in the | 
cultivation of the fields,in cutting wood, attending | 


to gardening, or pursuing different professions. 

“When I,” 
people working hard from morning to night, 
some even beyond their strength, and obliged 
sometimes to follow it up on Sundays, and all 


down the back, 
says the traveller, ‘saw these | 
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they are sure of being provided for to the end of 
their existence. 

“ The dress of the men consists of long old- 
fashioned brown coats, with pockets in the sides, 
blue or brown small-clothes, shoes or short boots, 
white cravats, tied close round the neck, with 
collars turned down, and the hair hanging loose 
The females, on working days, 
are dressed like German peasant women ; but on 


Sundays they are attired in short-waisted white 


this not for their own individual benefit, but — 


merely with a view to increase the common 
stock, I could not help comparing them to cul- 


dresses with tight sleeves, white neckhandker- 
chief, and a thin, white, transparent bonnet ; the 
hair is turned up under the cap, so that none of 


it is seen; the stockings are white, the shoes 


| have high heels,and a white pocket-handkerchier, 


prits confined in a house of correction, and con- | 


demned to hard labour for the sake of improv. | 
cone 


ing their morals, All these with whom I 
versed seemed, nevertheless, perfect enthusiasts, 
and attended to their business with apparent 
satisfaction, bearing, I must add, a strong re- 
semblance to real pleasure. 

“Tf travellers are disgusted with the principles 
of their absurd creed and its ceremonies, none, 
without departing from justice, can deny them a 
certain portion of admiration for the order, in- 
dustry, economy, prudence, and frugality, so pe. 
culiar to their sect. Every description of goods 
manufactured by them is of the very best qua- 
lity. ‘heir cattle are far superior to those of 
their neighbours, and can only be compared to 
that fine breed so often seen in Switzerland. 
The schools, also, particularly those for the girls, 
have been carefully attended to. Marriages 
being contrary to their tenets, in order to pre- 
serve and uphold the sect, they are obliged to 
admit orphans, or poor children, handed over by 
destitute parents. These children are instructed 
In reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, and a 
superficial knowledge of geography and astro- 
homy. By the observance of a severe discipline, 
to which they are immediately subjected, they 
acquire a certain degree of seriousness in walk 
and look, which, according to our worldly no- 
tions of things, does not harmonize with the vi- 
vacity of a child, whose disposition is generally 
lively and active. 

“ The Shakers have often been suspected of 
attempts to rich people to become 
members of their sect, merely with a view to 
get possession of their property, which is 
always vested in the general fund on entering 
the society, and never redeemable if the parties 
should wish to retire. his accusation would, 
if proved, be an ineffaceable stain on their reputa- 
tion ; but [have no reason to think it is the case: 
l am, on the contrary, persuaded that this peace- 
able people are incapable of such baseness, and, 
therefore, unlees the statement be clearly esta- 
blished, it must be considered a calumny. The 
common fund is administered by a few select 
brethren and sisters, who account for everything 
ina regular way. Those who quit the sect can 
lay n> claim to any partof this fund; those, 
again, who remain, have the satisfaction to know 
that the capital is always uccumulating, and that 
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seduce 











with a black border, hangs on the arm. Their 
hats are of an oval form, white, vellow, or grey. 
Those of the men are large and broad-brimmed, 
like the usual Quaker hats.” 

As a change or relief from gorgeous descrip- 
tions of the pompous ceremonial of the church 
service, we select the simple, if strange, solem- 
nities of the Shakers. On surveying at church all 
these white-dressed female spectres, which, mum- 
my-like, remained immoveable and close to each 
other, it struck the traveller as if he had en- 
tered a tomb. “ At a given signal, they all 
rose frum their seats, and placed themselves 
in the form of a sugar loaf, the elders at 
their head, and the men and women remain- 
ing separated the whole time. They began 
singing several psalms and hymns, the me- 
lody of which was the most uniform I ever 
heard. Every one exerted himself to the utmost 
of his lungs, so that I even entertained some ap- 
prehension for the tympanum of my ears. At 
conclusion, the whule being merely phrases with- 
out meaning, and repeated with many pauses, 
singing was resumed. When three psalms had 
been gone through, the members changed their 
position by turning their backs to the spectators. 
They were then placed in rows, the men on one 
side, the women on the other, with their faces 
towards the e'ders, who stood along the oppo- 
site wall near the strangers. All the men had, 
in the meanwhile, taken off their coats, and stood 
in their shirt sleeves ; the women laid aside their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, to be ready for the cere- 
mony. In the midst of ashrill and singular cry, 
they now began to dance, advancing three paces 
and retreating one, and continued in this way 
for a long while, now and then turning round on 
their heels. Many appeared to labour so hard 
that perspiration ran down their cheeks in great 
profusion ; they pretend in this way to subdue 
carnal appetites, and to express their joy at the 
victory gained over the power of lust. The 
noise attending this ceremony they defend by 
quotations from the Bible, of which I happen to 
recollect one: Isa. xii. 6. ‘Cry out and shout, 
thou inhabitant of Zeon: for great is the Holy 
One of Israel in the midst of thee.’ 

** As soon as this unpleasant music was over, 
they commenced jogging round the room: the 
men first, three abreast, and the women after- 
watds, in the same manner, This jogging is 
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neither walking nor running; they take their 
steps in regular time, and move about with 
crooked knees. During this operation, they 
stretch out and wave their hands incessantly, 
not unlike the motion of a dog splashing with 
his fore-feet when thrown into water. A few 
members of both sexes stopped in the centre of 
the room, singing some very discordant hymns, 
the others jogged round them, accompanying the 
song. At the end of each hymn, a few admonish- 
ing words to the strangers were generally 
utterred by one of the party, as he happened to 
be inspired, after which the dancing continued 
for some time, with the only exception that they 
formed at last fwvo rings, one inside the other, 
and each going round in an opposite direction to 
the other, 

‘Twas anxious to know what might be meant 
by this circular dance, and inquired of one of 
them on the following day. © This cirele,’ 
answered he, © means sin on earth, and our evo- 
lutions round it shew our abhorrence, as well as 
the powerful effect of the Holy Ghost on us.’ 

Dancing was now over, and the brothers and 
sisters resumed their former places, One of the 
elders advanced between the rows, and delivered 
a kind of sermon, exclusively directed, as before, 
to the strangers, in which he endeavoured to 
explain and justify the singular ceremony ob- 
served upon the occasion. The sermon = was 
extremely dry, and without any pretence to 
sense. Every one of the anditors complained of 
its length, and seemed excessively delighted 
when the orator resumed his place. Psalms and 
hymns concluded the whole; and one of the 
members, in a loud voice, informed the congrega. 
tion that the service was over. The men very 
silently putoon their hats and coats, the women 
their bonnets, and all departed through different 
doors, as they had arrived, in perfect: military 
order,” 

Mr Arfwedson bent his steps into”) Massachu- 
setts, which, to a philanthrophist, presents the 
most attractive landscape any country can 
afford. The beauty of the small town of North- 
ampton has been the frequent theme of former 
travellers, but the country vies with the town. 
The houses are generally two stories high 
the planks are laid on the top of each other 








- a+ 


along the ground, and not raised vertically, as | 


with us.) They are mostly painted white, with 
green blinds fixed outside, ivi ing them an appear- 
ance of cleanliness and neatness seldom witnessed 
in Europe. The interior arrangements, if not 
costly, are invariably tasteful; he often saw houses 
of farmers so comfortably fitted up, that they 
might be taken for the residence of a Governor 
of the State. Gardens, filled with every de- 
scription of vegetables and fruit trees : 
cularly apple-trees, are every where seen; and, 
with a view to make these habitations still more 
agreeable and cool, trees are planted all around, 
the leafy branches of which afford ample shade 
to the inmates. The rearing of cattle is also 
particularly attended to. Cows and oxen are of 
the very best breed ; their immense size and 


this, too, as long as he pleased, 
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strength often recalled to mind those seen in 
enchanting Switzerland. 

A European, travelling in this direction, can. 
not help admiring the general appearance of 
comfort and prosperity so singularly striking, 
To an inhabitant of the Seandinavian Penin-. 
sula, accustomed to different scenes, it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to witness, instead of gorgeous 
palaces by the side of poor huts, a row of neat 
country houses, inhabited by independent far- 
mers, 

A Swedish servant, lately arrived in America, 
on looking round and perceiving the happy state 
so generally diffused, exclaimed, with surprise 
and characteristic simplicity, ‘‘ Sir, have the 
goodness to inform me where the peasantry live 
in this country.” 

The condition of the artisans is as enviable as 
that of the rural population. The workmen 
emploved at the national gun-manufactory may 
serve as models for their class. 

Their number is about two hundred and eighty: 
they have, for the most part, their own houses 
and a piece of ground adjoining, Poverty is 
seldom discovered among them, nor are they 
addicted to indolence, drunkenness, or any other 
vice. What *pidrticularly contributes to. this 
happy state of things among the workmen, may 
be traced to the following causes: First, Tem- 
perance Societies, and, second, Saving Banks— 
two establishments which, both here, and in other 
manufacturing towns in) America, have really 
done wonders amone the labouring classes, and 
not a little contributed to their improvement, 
Not only have they inereased the stock of the 
labouring man, but they have effected another 
good, superior to all the rest—a moral and intel. 
The time generally spent 
in conviviality end inebiiety, and in conversations 


fectual amelioration, 


destitute of all interest and util itv, is now em. 
ploved in reading instructive books, 

“7. says the traveller, ** found, among these 
smiths and stockmakers, individuals who were 
‘gentlemen, in the trne acceptation of the 
word, with whom I could converse on sub- 
jects which would have appeared something like 
hieroglyphies to other factory men 5 they were 
net only acquainted with every improvement 
lately introduced in their particular trade, the 
correctness of which they were able to canvass, 
hut had also invented several things themselves, 
and could prove their utility. They were, more- 
over, civil, hospitable, and had good) manners. 
Some laid by their work when IT entered the 
workshops, and insisted on voing round and 
~-hewing me everything that might be interesting: 
I met no one who did not immediately diseonti- 
nue his occupation, in order to give the stranger 
an opportunity of examining everything, and 
To offer the 
slightest remuneration is considered an insult, 
and to receive it would be equally degrading. 

«One of these hospitable men went even as far 
as to insist on my going home to his house, al- 
though in the husiest part of the day, with a 
view, ashe expressed himself, ‘ to see how neatly 
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and comfortably he lived.’ T accompanied him, 
accordingly, to a small but clean one-story frame 
house, the outside painted white, and the inside 
as neat as a boudoir, Two rooms and a kitchen 
formed the whole establishment ; and, although 
small, was extremely pleasant. Everything bore 
the stamp of being regulated by a steady and 
industrious mistress; and in this I was by no 
means deceived, for she was indeed an unexcep- 
tionable wife. The husband extolled her merits in 
a manner which reflected the greatest honour on 
him. She entered the room shortly afterwards, 
leading a boy and a girl by the hand, simply but 
neatly dressed, and bowing to the stranger ; the 
whole ceremony was performed in a manner 
seldom witnessed in Europe, by a woman in her 
situation in life. If domestic felicity exists on 
earth, it certainly might be traved to this unos- 
tentatious dwelling : both wife and husband cast 
agiance at each other and at their children, truly 
indicative of happiness. 

“My landlord, justly proud of his comfortable 
home, and anxious to shew me everything, from 
the garret to the cellar, now requested me to 
accompany him to the garden adjoining the 
house, also his property, and tastefully laid out 
by his own hands. ¢ This small enclosure,’ said 
he, * has been made by myself, the same year | 
married, All the flowers, vegetables, shrubber- 
and fruit-trees, that you have been 
planted and nursed by this hand.’ 

“ Thegarden bore evident marks of having been 
greatly taken care of: the trees almost sunk 
under the weight of various fruits. I also dis- 
covered vines, of which more than ten were 
crowded with grapes. On returning to the house, 
I was not a little surprised——I may add, agree- 
ably surprised—to find that the mistress had, 
during our temporary absence, prepared a cold 
collation, of which no landlady need have been 
The table-cloth partook of the white- 
ness of snow 3 and although the knives and forks 
could not lay claim to extraordinary beauty, yet 
the whole arrangement was so inviting, that it 
was truly delightful to sit down to the frugal 
anid hospitable board,” 
still high in America, and the 
condition of all classes of operatives is happy 
The Merrimack cotton factory, 
Lowell, employs no fewer than twelve 
hundred girls, the cleverest of whom earn as 
much as three dollars and a half a week, They 
board and lodge in the neighbourhood, at the 
rate of one dollar and a quarter a week, and 
thus have a handsome surplus, which they 
deposit in the Savings’ Bank. It not unfre- 
quently happens that these girls, by industry, 
save so much as to be able to discharge the debts 
of an unfortunate parent, or to redeem a small 
property, which, by the mismanagement of re- 
latives, has been mortgaged or offered for sale. 
The greater part are farmers’ daughters in the 
Neighbourhood, and they have nearly all received 
the first rudiments of a simple education. None 
Of them look unhealthy, but, on the other hand, 
they cannot be said to have much colour on their 
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Their morals are unexceptionable : they 


cheeks. 
are even so particular in regard to each other's 
conduct, that if any of them should be suspected 
of an act of frailty, she is compelled by the 


others to leave the place. The manager of one 
of these factories assured Mr A. that the police 
established among themselves is so severe, that 
when, several years ago, a young woman, whose 
previous life had been objectionable, was ad- 
mittedinto the factory, they unanimously insisted 
on her expulsion. It was of no use to tell them 
that the conducted herself with 
propriety: it was enough that she had once been 
frail, 

When the President visited Lowell about this 
period, he was received with great pomp by the 
factory girls, who determined to bail his arrival 
in a manner. Dressed in white, 
with coloured sashes and bare heads, and_ pro. 
vided with parasols, they went in procession to 
meet him, preceded by their respective ensign- 
bearers. The sizht must, indeed, have been 
singular and gratifying. 

Our traveller was much interested by his visit 
to Boston. It was in August, and the weather 
hot. All the windows were open in 
every mansion, and it was customary to have 
music in the evenings in almost every house. The 
custom of married men going to market, instead 
of the cook or the ladies of the family, is noted 
as a peculiar trait of the Americans, and par- 
ticularly of the gentlemen of Boston ; and Mrs 
Trollope’s authority is cited for this transatlin- 
tic custom, What has put it into the heads of 
travellers that it is peculiar to the United States, 
we cannot say. It is enough that, in the middle 
class of society, it prevails in very many places 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent of 
Europe. 


accused now 


distinyuished 


was very 


Among the numerous literary and scientific 
associations of Boston, that of the apprentices is 
the most remarkable. Apprentices deliver 
lectures every week, which, at times, are so 
sensible and well-turned, that they would not 
disgrace even literary men. Young members, 
whose means do not permit the expense of an edu- 
cation, may here receive it gratis. A library, by 
no means inconsiderable, belongs to the institu. 
tion, to which a collection of natural and 
chanical curiosities has lately been added, 

This is an institution 
imitated, Another association is called the Peace 
Society. ‘Oh !” said one of its members, “ could 
I but live to see the day when my beloved 
country, ruled by principles of peace and justice, 
and relying entirely upon the protection of the 
Almighty, shall relinquish the idea of threaten- 
ing the world with her fleets,” 

The Voluntary principle in religion, though 
the only fair one, appears with one of its worst 
drawbacks in the following extract. Boston, it 
must be premised, abounds in religious sects, the 
difference between which is, in many instances, but 
trifling, and only perceptible in exterior forms, 
“A great number are solely distinguished by 
insignificant modifications of the same creed. 
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When a young clergyman, for instance, com- 
mences his career, to gain importance and make 
proselytes, he generally pretends to deviate 


' 


from the other followers in the observance of | 


some unmeaning exterior form, without, how- 
ever, rejecting the fundamental principles upon 
which the sect is founded. His friends then 
lose no time in building a church for him, The 
adherents now meet to listen to the new preacher, 
and in a short time his congregation becomes so 
considerable that he obtains a comfortable liveli- 
hood by it.” . 

Among the recent projects of the Calvanistic 
Baptists, we are struck with the idea of sending 
missionariesto France!—‘ tothat country where,” 
says one of the most eloquent and active of the 
of the Baptist propagandists, ‘* Christianity is 
nearly extinguished.” 


the Sabbath is abolished. Neither religious 
instruction nor devotion is to be found. The 


king reviews his troops ; apprentices and arti- 
sans attend to their every-day business; the 
theatres are crowded with people; charlatans 
continue their harvest among the credulous; the 
sounds of music are heard from every hotel ; 


and the whole country is nothing but a scene of 


vice and profanation, Now is the time for us to 
act; every thing is ready; the Holy Bible is 
there accessible. Need I] advert to the assist- 
ance she tendered our ancestors in time of need 7 
Let us repay this loan of fleets and armies by 
sending her the Holy Gospel ! 
our democrats has shaken evcry throne. We 
have shewn to the world the errors of govern- 
ments and the rights of natipns. We have dis. 
turbed all Europe. 
in’ Franee, nor 
Obtain any stability there, till the moral cha- 
racter of the people has been entirely renovated. 


The contest shall not cease 
shall our matchless institutions 


Grreat misfortunes and changes must inevitably 
coutinne, blood be shed, anarchy triumph, till 
principles of virtue and truth preponderate. The 
people miust be danght to obey, and taught to 
All this can only be effected by the 
Christian faith.” 

The sert to which this bold projector belongs 
is increasing faster at present than any other. 
The Baptists begin to feel the necessity of giv- 
ing a better education to their preachers. “ We 


conmnana, 


shall soon be able,” said one of the followers of 


this sect, “ to senda whele phalanx of preachers 
all over the world,” 

It is well-known that Beton is the head- 
quarters of Unitarianism in the United States. 
It is the religion of the fashionables and of the 
philosophers. Mr Arfwedson’s account of it is 
sufficiently succinet. 

* Those who profess the tenets of this sect do 
not believe in the Trinity: they contend that 
Christ was a great prophet, but had no divine 
inspiration. Repentance and an wnimpeachab! 
life, they say, are sufficient to obtain God’s fe-- 
The martyrdom of Christ did :.ot 
make God better disposed towards »- 
was before. He only requires a troe rey: 
from the sinner, and he forgives the just. 
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“Thad frequent opportunities of hearing their 
principal preachers. Generally speaking, they 
possessed much dignity, both in delivery and 
action, explaining the discourse in a simple, con. 
versation-like manner. Metaphors or poetical 
allusions were never introduced. The sermon, 
from beginning to end, appeared to meas a con. 
versation in a room between a father and _ his 
children. The service in other respects differed 
very little from that of the Episcopal Church, 
but it was considerably shorter.” 

At an inn on the road between Portland and 
Boston, the traveller chanced to witness one of 
the primitive social customs of New England. 
The entertainment, which is called “ husking,” 
is given by every farmer to his neighbours, who- 
have assisted in plucking the ears of the corn. 
stalks. 

The practice of voluntarily helping each other 
during harvest time is common in this part of 
the country, and arises from the searcity of 
labouring men all over the Union, 

“Twas told that this ‘ husking entertainment’ 
was a real treat to young people in the country. 
As soon as the Indian corn is cut. and safely 
lodged in the barns, all the neighbours are invit- 
ed to attend and pluck the ears. This opera- 
tion is seldom performed without much mirth 
and hilarity, generally enlivened by the cireula- 
tion of some excellent cider. When evening 
approaches, tables are spread with abundance of 
provisions of every description, and dancing only 
ceases when Phebus greets the company. In 
this manner were these people engaged when I 
entered the ball-room. There was not a coun- 
tenance that did not express artless joy; the 
motion of limbs, the elapping of hands, the bend. 
ing of knees, the inclination of heads to follow 
time, all was in harmony with the smiles on the 
lips and in the eyes. Here was a perfect illus- 
tration of the pleasures of a country life, so 
happily portrayed by poets. Joy reigned with- 
out ostentation. There, 

‘Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard-handed beaux, 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows.’ ” 

Had the ball-room been the farmer’s barn, 
instead of the inn, the picture would he more 
complete, and, to Scotch taste, finer. 

While in Boston, Mr Arfwedson visited the 
late President, John Quincy Adams. At a retreat 
within a few miles of that town he passes the 
summers alone with his wife, in the very same 
house where his father, John Adams, the former 
President, lived and died. 

“This place of residence has altogether the 
appearance of a common farm-house, situated 
near the high road, shaded only by a few vener- 
able trees, which add to the antiquity and gloom 
of the spot. The furniture is all old fashioned 
—the drawing-room, for instance, being of red 
dan ask; and the walls ornamented with por- 
traits of ancestors dressed in a kind of petticoat, 
and with powdered wigs. Mr Adams was from 


hume when I paid my visit, so that I had no 
opportunity of remaining long in a place with 
which so many agreeable recollections are asso- 
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ciated. I met him, however, a short distance 
from his residence. ‘The former President and 
Magistrate in the New World was seen walking 
with a knife in his hand, cutting willow-briars 
to make a stick! He is a man between sixty 
and seventy, but looks much younger. He is 
far from being tall ; but has a fine opea counte- 
nance, indicative of superior talents, which gains 
upon one by degrees. He recollected, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, Sweden, Stockholm, and many 
private individuals residing in that capital ; 
and, on parting, left on my mind an impression 
of deep respect and veneration, which can never 
be effaced.” 

From Boston, the traveller returned to New 
York, and thence to Philadelphia, which he 
humourously describes as a coquettish city. Like 
a young and agreeable lady, she takes peculiar 
care of her exterior appearance, endeavouring to 
please all. Every object appears as clean and 
bright, as if a personage of note were expected. 
The exterior walls of the houses are washed and 
scoured; as to the streets, they are proverbially 
clean. Every thing announces wealth and com- 
fort. There is certainly nothing extraordi- 
narily grand ; but, on the other hand, nothing 
mean. No palaces are observed ; but, again, no 
wretched dwellings. Here the real and true 
republicanism is exemplified ; it is as distant 
from democracy as from aristocracy. The inhabi- 
tant himself, the easy, though not purse..proud 
Quaker, bears the stamp of it. ‘The only possi- 
ble fault that might be advanced against the 
aspect of this city is its uniformity and same- 
ness, 

If Philadelphia cannot boast of an extensive 
trade, she may justly be proud of the literary 
talents she possesses, and of her public and bene- 
volent institutions. No city in the Union, not 
even excepting Boston, can venture upon a com- 
parison, 

The traveller was here introduced to what 
are called Wister Parties, meetings which are 
held every week at the residence of one of the 
members. Here both scientific and literary men 
meet ; every one, in fact, that Philadelphia con- 
tains, laying claim to genius or talent. 

The intention of these reunions is to bring 
together individuals of different occupations, 
from which, no doubt, there results much good, 
It is only to be wished that, with a view to 
accomplish the object, the members would assem- 
ble a little earlier in the evening, and not con. 
vert useful meetings into fashionable seirces, 
commencing about midnight. 

The House of Refuge established for the edu- 
cation and improvement of juvenile delinquents, 
is one of the most important institutions in 
Philadelphia. It is under the direction of the 
people: and that the management in such hands 
tends materially to its prosperity, is proved by 
the flourishing situation of several institutions 
similarly circumstanced, and by their beneficial 
effect on young people. 

When a child is sent hither by a Judge, no 
time is fixed for the duration of the detention ; 
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how, in fact, could this be done? It is not 
within the sphere of man to decide beforehand 
what period is required for the proper and 
suitable education of a child, It depends en- 
tirely on the difference of dispositions, 

On entering this school of reform, the child is 
informed of the rules which must be observed, 
and the two following simple maxims are deeply 
impressed upon his mind: Never tell a false. 
hood—do the best you can. The name is then 
entered in a book, and the child is introduced 
into the first class. In fifteen hours of the 
twenty-four he is instructed in various things, 
attends to work, &ec. Four hours are allotted 
to school, and eight to the pursuit of some pro. 
fession; for example, shoemaking, carpenters’ 
work, tailoring, and so on. For each meal he 
is allowed half an hour, and the remaining hours 
are devoted to rest. A short time is granted for 
recreation and gymnastic exercises. The child- 
ren have separate bedrooms, They are divided 
into classes, according to their behaviour and 
advancement in knowledge. Promotion or de. 
gradation is considered sufficient to maintain 
discipline. The rewards are suitable for child- 
ren, and flatter their vanity, while they encou- 
rage a continuance of good conduct. <A_ pre- 
mium, to which great value appears to be at- 
tached, is the appointment of monitor, whose 
duty it is not only to superintend the other 
children, but to attend to their personal clean- 
liness, and that of the rooms. Punishment con- 
sists in being degraded from the higher to the 
lower class, privation of recreation, solitary con. 
finement in the day-time, curtailment of food, 
and, finally, in ease of great extremity, whip- 
ping. Every evening, the children are summon- 
ed before the manager, to give an account of 
their conduct in the course of the day. The re- 
sult of the investigation is entered in a book 
kept for that purpose, where each child has an 
account-current. At the end of the week the 
balance is struck. 

When the child recovers his liberty, the ma- 
nager always takes care to obtain for him some 
employment, either as servant, apprentice, or 
agriculturist. A residence in town is avoided 
as much as possible. On leaving the institution, 
he receives, as a present, a Bible, tovether with 
written advice how to behave in future. 

The yearly expenses amount to twelve thou- 
sand dollars, including salaries to officers and 
superintendents. The amount of the children’s 
labour is only two thousand dollars ; the differ- 
ence of ten thousand being made up hy the in- 
stitution. The yearly deficit is owing to the 
children not being kept continually at work, «. 
practised in’ prisons; but this is, after all. « 
minor consideration, if the great object is 
attained. The ten thousand dollars are richly 
repaid by the redemption of fifty children, 
reclaimed and changed into useful members of 
society. 

Mr Arfwedson is rather alarmed at the freedom 
of election in the United States. ‘The demo. 
cratic principle, he thinks, forcibly in the as. 
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cendant. In the state of Pensylvania, where the 
suffrage is universal and unlimited, the elections 
have lately been influenced by the rolling tide 
of Irish emigration. We do confess, that in a 
few months after their landing, or immediately 
on their arrival, we should not altogether ap- 


prove of those fresh hordes voting with themen of 


the Gorbals and of Oldham, although the suff- 
rage were considerably extended, The traveller 
was in Philadelphia when the President and 
Vice-President were last elected, Nothing 
could exceed the intense zeal of old and young, 
rich and poor, man, woman, and child, for Jack- 
sonon the one hand, or Clay upon the other, 
The least result that a stranger could have ex. 
pected was civil war and the dissolution of the 
federal union. 

“ Whichever way TI turned, IT heard the se. 
verest censure directed by one party against the 
other, In one place, appeared a number of 
Clay-men attacking and tearing down the hickory 
trees, because the popular nick-name of Jack- 
son is Old Hickory, In another, a numerous 
and savage mob was seen dancing round similar 
trees erected in the streets, calling out © Jack- 
son for ever! Not far off, a procession of 
anti-masons, to whose party the last mentioned 
condidate belonged, was seen moving and laugh. 
ing at their antagonist. In another group, were 
observed a number of the most influential poli- 
ticians in the city, haranguing the people on the 
brilliant prospects of their cause, the certain 
defeat of their opponents, the matehless quali. 
fications of their candidate, and the duplicity, 
vacillation, and deception of the other two. It 
was evident, that the prevailing poliex was to 
keep up party-spirit by holding forth encourage- 
ment, and toe acquire new adherents, either by 
the propagation of false statements, or by at- 
tempting to frighten the opponents, 

* Before the boxes, where the votes are received, 
thronged a number of people belonging to the 
three aspiring eandidates, distinguished only by 
the different names on voting-cards, and which 
were pasted on boards and carried about in the 
shape of flags. Some of these cards had the 
portraits of the candidates for the presidency ; 
on others were written or printed eulogies of 
them. The confliet near the boxes was often 
attended with bloodshed, and several of the com- 
batants were carried away from the field of battle 
wounded and disfigured, These fights continued 
the whole day uninterruptedly ; and about ten 
o'clock at night the boxes were shut up, when a 
retreat was effected by the straguling party to 
other parts of the city. The uproar spread in 
every direction ; yells and discordant sounds 
were heard in all parts ; the arrival ofan enemy, 
or of the plague, could not have caused a greater 
disturbance. I took a walk late in the evening 
tou look at the different transparencies which 
each party had exhibited before their committee- 
rooms. An attack, perfectly organized, took 
pluce on one of these rooms, and the assault was 
only repulsed by the besieged after a most obsti- 


nate resistance, When about fifty wounded were } 





left on the field of battle.’ These scenes did not 
end till morning. Matters may now be supposed 
at the worst ; and mark with what magic facility 
order is restored, and the spell which the laws 
they have sanctioned holds over free citizens. 

“On the following day, the inhabitants of the 
city were officially informed that the anti-Jack- 
son party had a majority in Philadelphia of about 
one theusand nine hundred votes. This result, 
quite contrary to the wishes of the majority in 
Philadelphia, did not, however, create any dis. 
turbance among the party, who, but a few even. 
ings before, had displayed an almost) revolu. 
tionary zeal in the cause, and actually shed 
blood to secure vietory over the Jackson meu. 
On the contrary, they heard the announcement 
of their defeat with a composure worthy of imi- 
tation. This singular circumstance was often 
adduced to me as the perfection of the eiection- 
eering system,” 

While Mr Arfwedson wasin Baltimore, Charles 


Carroll, the last surviving siguer of the Act of 


Independence of the United States, died there, 
more regretted than any monareh that bas expired 
in Europe for more years than we care to specify, 
At the tim@ of his signing the important doeu- 
ment, it was observed, that as there were many 
Charies Carrolls, he was in less danger from his 
treasonable act than the others who subseribed, 
“Ts itso?” said he: ‘ then T will add another 
name to the one T already possess.” And the 
sentence was hardly finished, before he wrote, 
in the important document, immediately after 
his name, the words: ‘ of Carrollton.” 

Little of the reverential feeling whieh should 
have accompanied this venerable patriot to his 
tomb was visibie at his funeral. It was, indeed, as 
deseribed, an indecent and scandalous scene, 

At Washington, that immense eapital whieh 
makes such a glorious appearance on paper, 
the traveller merely looked as he proceeded 
southward, for Conyress was not then sitting. 
Hlis observation in the Slave States confirms that 
of nearly all preceding travellers, though the 
spirit of humanity, gaining strength in the ad- 
vance of society and of knowledge, is gradually 
ameliorating the condition of the blacks ; and yet, 
strange tosay, drawing the line of distinction more 
rigidly between the browns and the whites. The 
traveller attended a slave-auction in Richmond, 
where, among other tempting lots, were * betsy, 
a Negro woman, twenty-three years of aye, 
with her child Cwsar, three years old, a good 
cook ; understands washing and ironing, and 
warranted sound,” Of the slaves exposed for sale, 
the only one who appeared to feel her degraded 
situation was poor Betsy. Her eves were con- 
stantly fixed on her infant ; and if at times she 
lifted them up, it was at the commanding re- 
quest of some buyer, desirous of ascertaining if 
they were strong enough to support work night 
and day ; but the moment she had complied with 
the injunetion, she looked down again on her 
babe, and answered every question without again 
raising them or even Casting ua vlanee on the ine 
quirer. This, however, was not the case with 
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the other slaves: they laughed good-naturedly at 
every jest, looked upon the inspection as ex- 
tremely foolish, and their large white eyes 
sparkled like brilliants in their heads with de- 
light at the lively and witty talk of the “Gen. 
tlemen” who had come all the way from the 
country for the purpose of purchasing human 
creatures ! Julia, a girl of thirteen, indulged in 
innocent playfulness, ignorant of the real charac- 
ter of the scene: the more harshly she was com- 
Betsy and 
her child had the honour of occupying the first 
place in the catalogue, 

“Inthe crowd,” hesays, “TT discovered at least a 
dozen Negroes and Nevro women, who stopped, 


manded the better she was pleased. 


in passing, to gratify their curiosity. They ap- 
peared to listen with an extraordinary degree of 
could 
net avoid sympathizing with them in witnessing 
the expression of feeling they showed towards 
their fellow-creatures, 

“« This proves sufficiently,’ said I to myself, 
delighted at the discovery, * how erroneous and 
incorrect the opinion is, that the Negro race is 
only a dink between man and brute animals ; and 
that these unfortunate natives of Africa are only 
half men, not much better than a certain species 
of apes 9 

“At that moment, I heard, to iy horror, a burst 
of Janghter from the erowd.” 

We trust, Mr Arfwedson finds in this insen- 
site mirth no argument for slavery, nor yet for 
the Africans to the 
But let us goon with the graphic scene. 


attention to the progress of the sale. I 


degrading brotherhood 
Apes, 

“© A woman tobe disposed of ! commenced the 
‘Who will start a 
She is an excellent woman, without ble- 


1 What shall 


Two hundred and 


anetioneer, with a loud voice. 
price? 
mishes—anda boy into the bargain 
| say for mother and son ? 
fifty dollars. 


and fifty dollars, onee, 


I thank you, Sir, Pwo hundred 


Will vive 
mere than two hundred and fifty ? Why, gentle- 
nen, this is as cheap as eattle ; 
Xe, Shall Tsay two hundred and. sixty? 
Much obliged to you, 


any person 


look at her eves, 
thihs, 


Two hundred and ixty 


Two hundred and 
five dollars, did I hear? Gentlemen, it is the 
cheapest lot l ever sold, Only two hundred and 
eighty dollars for the very best cook. 
Is she to be knocked down for 
a paltry two hundred and eighty dollars? Going 
for two hundred and eighty dollars. Three hun. 
dred dollars, two voices: 


wre offered, onee, seventy- 


laundress, 
and seamstress ? 


Tam glad to see you 
“et into the spirit, gentlemen. Three hundred 
and ten is offered, once. Three hundred and 
thirtv—three hundred and thirty-five—three 
hundred and forty. Going for three hundred 


aud forty. Really, gentlemen, I am asto- 
nished ; allow) an experienced cook to be 


sacrificed for only three hundred and forty 
dollars! By Jupiter, and all the gods in Olym- 
pus! such a woman as this for the trifling sum 
of three hundred and forty dollars! 1 beg yoe 
for a moment to reflect, gentlemen !—and a boy 
into the bargain |’ 

“ Here the auctioneer was stopped by one of the 
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buvers, a man whose features from the beginning 
had inspired me with horror, and who now, with 
the indifference and sang froid of a real assassin, 
made the following observation: ‘ The boy is 
good for nothing ; he is not worth a day's feed, 
If | buy the mother, 1 will sell the brat imme. 
diately, at a cheap rate, to the first comer.’ 

“17 cast a glance at the unfortunate mother, to 
observe what effect this barbarous) expression 
might produce. She uttered not a word ; but 
her countenance denoted profound grief and 
The little child in her 
arms fixed his large dark eyes upon her, as if to 


resignation, innocent 
ask, ‘Why do you weep, mother ?’ 
“The anuetion continued: —* Three hundredand 
three hundred and fifty, three 
a better woman has 


forty dollars 
hundred and fifty dollars— 
never come under the hammer, I feel well satis- 
fied—three hundred and fifty dollars for a woman 
worth at least six hundred dollars—three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars—going for three hundred 
three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, once, twice, thrice—ge for three hun- 
dred and sixty—for three hnndred and sixty— 


and sixty dollars- 
ing 
going — going—going—for three bundred and 
three hundred and sixty dollars, 
I say—make up your minds, gentlemen— you 
going gone, She is yours 
for three hundred and sixty dollars.’ A’ blow 
with the hammer the bargain; the 
victim descended from the table, and the buy er 
carried her off.” 

The death of Walter Scott had heard 
of at Charleston while the traveller was in that 


sixty dollars 
willlose her 


rong 


concluded 


heen 
city. He heard a kind of funeral euldgy pro. 
at 


St Andrew's Society by different orators, and, 


neunced upon him a public meeting of the 
among others, General Hayne, the Governor of 
the state. In the from 


Charleston to Savannah, we fell in with another 


steamboat, in going 
instance of the refined power of the slave system, 


in inflieting tortures worse than those of the 
cart-whip. 

“The steamboat stopped at a small town called 
deaufort, to land and take on board passengers, 
Among the number I observed a middle-aged 
Negro 


man, accompanied hy ay 
better dressed than any I had lately seen. Her 


young worhan, 
companion was one of those despicable beings 
flesh: 
bought the unfortunate female from a planter, 
who, from some caprice or other, had sold her, 
although brought up in his own family, anda 


who traffie in human he had just before 


favourite with all its members on account of her 
honesty and remarkably handsome countenance, 
Before she left the shore, she bade, oppressed 
with grief, a tender farewell to her fellow-slaves ; 
and when at length she embraced her husband 
for the last time, she lost all power, and fell 
senseless in the arms of her unfeeling master, 
who kept incessantly repeating his orders to go 
on board. With the utmost exertion she was 
able to obey the command, and searcely had she 
reached the deck before the steamboat started. 
Leaning against the side of the boat, she fixed 
her large black eyes on the home which was 
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gradually disappearing before her, and waved — 


her handkerchief as long as she could see her 
unhappy busband and the group of friends whom 
she left behind. 


Presently her native place — 


disappeared aitogether, but she remained im- | 


moveable in the same attitude. Even on our 
arrival at Savannah, I observed her eyes fixed 
on the quarter where Beaufort was situated. 
Her countenance bore the stamp of perfect 
resignation, and it was only when her eyes 
happened to meet those of her new master that 
her uneasiness became visible. Accustomed to 
suffer and submit to sacrifices, this unhappy 


and heart-rending scenes.” 

In proof that free negroes may be educated 
intou something better than half-apes, we must 
introduce Mr Solomon Humphries to the reader, 
a hospitable black gentleman, who is at home to 
all travellers in the town of Macon, This is one 


was a population of 2000 souls, Four steamers 
were plying on the river, which is navigable to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The inhabitants of Colum. 
bus are not the most polished persons imaginable, 
In proceeding from this emporium to Fort 
Mitchell, a small fortress on the Indian frontier, 
Mr Arfwedson, at a characteristic hotel-hut in 
the woods, had the following table spread before 
him :—* In the middle was placed a bottle of 
whisky, of which both host and hostess partook 
in no measured quantity, before they tasted any 
of the dishes. Pigs’ feet pickled in vinegar 


formed the first course; then followed bacon 
creature was probably no stranger to such trials | 


with molasses ; and the repast concluded with a 


_superabundance of milk and bread, which the 


of the new cities of Alabama, It is still only | 


rising ten years, And here Mr Humphries was 
as well known by all classes a hundred miles 
round as the governor himself. He kept a kind 


of grocery store, which yielded a handsome | 


annual profit, and added to an already acquired 
property of twenty thousand dollars. Koown as 
industrious and prudent, he had greater credit 
than many an extensive merchant: and there 
Was no individual in Macon, from the richest 
cotton-dealer to the poorest servant, who did not 


stop and shake him by the hand. Solomon was | 


married to a woman of colour, drove his own 
° = ° 
unostentatious carriage, and had a neat and 


comfortably furnished house, where he often | 


entertained strangers, The principal merchants 
were not above accepting his invitations to din- 
ner: upon these occasions, they were welcomed 
with a hospitality and kindness perhaps unex- 
pected from a negro, Never forgetting his sta- 
tion in life, it was customary with him, when 
perloruing the office of host, to wait upon his 
guests in person ; and, although possessing seve- 
ral slaves, he never permitted any of them to 
stand behind the chairs, or even to approach the 
table. He made a rule of inviting every stranger 
coming to the city. 

These new cities, springing up in a night with 
the growth of mushrooms, spreading like the 
banyan, and enduring as the oak, are among the 
most curious features of the new world. In 
Is2s, when Captain Hall visited Columbus, the 
central street was nothing more than a long line 
cut through the oak coppice of the forest. 
* Atter,” he says, ** threading our way for some 
time amongst the trees, we came in sight, here 
and there, ot huts made partly of planks, partly 
of bark, and at last reached the principal cluster 
of houses, very few of which were above two or 
three weeks old. These buildings were of all 


sizes, from asix feet box or cube, to a house with 
half a dozen windows in tront. ‘There were three 
hotels, the sign belonging to one of which, I 
could observe, was nailed to a tree still growing 
untuuched in the middle of the street.” When 
vur traveler saw the same place in 1832, there | 

/ 


landlord, to use his own expression, washed down 
with half a tumbler of whisky. The landlady, a 
real Amazon, was not a little surprised tu see a 
person refusing such a delicacy as bacon swim- 
ming in molasses, and shrugged her shoulders at 
my perverted taste. But when, svon afterwards, 
I also declined eating the black bread soaked in 
whisky, her astonishment had no bounds: she 
lost all patience, and declared that such treat- 
ment was,beyond endurance, after she had taken 
the trouble to cook for strangers.” At the next 
stage, he found a group of travellers warming 
themselves at a large fire, in attitudes perfectly 
corresponding with Trollopian reminiscences, 
Rocking backward and forward on wooden chairs, 
they had fixed their dirty feet against the fire- 
place, almost in a horizontal direction with their 
eyes, and amused themselves with spitting con- 
tinually in the fire, ‘* Their costume was not 
recherché : it consisted in extremely large inex- 
pressibles, grey woollen stockings, short boots 
with long iron spurs, frock-coats with pockets 
on the sides, in which their hands were con- 
tinually concealed, low cravats, high loose collars, 
which hid half the ears, and a suft dark brown 
beaver hat, so formed that it fitted in whatever 
shape it was put onthe head. There was some- 


thing excessively characteristic in the whole ex- 


terior of these individuals ; and when, in addi- 
tion, I discovered the haughty and aristocratic 
air with which they condescended to look at the 
last arrived stranger, L entertained very little 
doubt that they were men of the highest conse- 
quence in the State.” One of these gentlemen 
was from Sparta, another from Athens. 

From the time he entered the States, Mr 
Arfwedson’s latent enthusiasm and poetry lad 
been called forth by memoriais and reminescences 
of the Red Men ; but the specimens he saw, and 
the adventures he encountered among them, do 
not greatly exalt the character of the perishing 
race, nor du they present anything either novel 
or inviting. We pass, therefore, to his landing 
at New Orleans. That rising city, which holds 
out the flattering promise of endless commercial 
prosperity, is built “ in a semicircle, along the 
shore of the Mississippi, one hundred and five 
miles from its mouth at Balize, and one thousand 
from it junction with the River Ohio. The 
streets fulluw the curve of the stream, and #re 
crossed by others runuing from the Mississippi. 
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The city is divided into two parts, the town 
itself, or the old French town, and the Faubourgs, 
of which the northern and nearest goes by the 
name of the American town. The old town is a 
parallelogram, formed on three sides by wide 
streets, planted with trees, and on the fourth 
inclosed by the Mississippi. No stranger 
help observing tle wide difference there exists 
in every thing between the French and Creole, 
and the American part of the town: they appear 
like two different cities, inhabited by different 
natives, governed by different 
in tl He first are seen a number of wooden 
ouly one story high, 


can 


principles and 
laws. 
containing three or 
opening into the street by means of 
Those that have been built of lite 
years are of brick, and plastered, which 
the town more of a European than American 
appearance. Creoles, who inhabit the o.d parts 
of New Orleans, are generally satisfied with 
little, and not fond of trouble. Inthe American 
part, again, every thing advances, the enterpris- 
ing Yankees setting no bounds to improvements 
of every kind, Possessing considerable capital, 
which they know how to lav out to advantage, 
their activity in ever branch of commerce must 
insure the success which they anticipate. The 
extensive and lucrative cotton trade, the princi- 
pal source of wealth to New Orleans, is drawing 


houses, 
four reoms, 


} ? _ 
lauss-GO0ors. 


vives 


vradually towards the American quarter, and now 
secs to have established itself there for good. 
Attempts have been made and are making to 
divide the trade, by rendering the Southern 
Faubourg a with commodious 
but 1 much doubt whether the object 
~-hed 


Sanyvuine sneculators, 


iree port, ware- 
houses ° 


con be weecompli in the manner proposed by 


The American part of the town is, therefore, 
flourishing and increasing in a most astonishing 
decree. Large brick buildings and warehouses 
spring up, aad are finished in a shorter time than 


LUropeans re quire to lay foundations. Streets 
are fills d with voods, principally bales of Cotton ; 
and between these American merchants are sven 
running in a continual hurry, 


With schemes and spec ulations. 


their minds filled 


A visit to the ,ort offers a very interesting 
spectacle, both on account of the river, majesti- 
Cay washing its shores, and of the many 
diferent languages there spoken, One day I 


retnaiked individuals of the following nations: 


Asoercuns, English, French, Scotch, Spaniards, 
Sweees, Germans, Irish, ltelians, Russians, 
on les, Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, and Brazi- 
Alan 

This mixture of languages, costumes, and 
Manhers, rendered the scene one of the most 


“iguier ever witnessed. The liveliness of 


the Italians, the proud air of the Spaniards, 
tie elasticity of the French, the composure of 
tie English, the stern countenances of the 


lidians, the slavish conduct of the Negroes, 


formed altogether a striking contrast. 
llere the fruiterer exhibits a 


variety of 
fruit. and } ; : 
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these South Americans, stretched on the ground, 
devour the half ripe fruit. There, an Italian is 
perfo:ming on a miserable organ, while two 
monkeys are dancing on the top. Yonder, 
again, an itinerant Yankee spreads a thousand 
different articles on the ground exelaiming that 
he sells them at a merely for the sake of 

istom. Here, coffee is sold by Negvo 
there, oysters ure sw ilowed ; there, 
Indians are draining their whisky-bottle, after 
having given a small quantity to their wives: - 
children. There,z 
tucky, whohesjust soldhis crop, and hashis pe et 


loss, 
ensuring © 
women: 


vailn.isa countryman rom We 


full of money, whieh be is anxious either to lose 
or to double at a gaming-house as soon 2s 
evening arrives. Finally, listen to the noise of 
the Mutatto, Negro, and Irish women, offer: 

their goods jor sale, and the rolling of carts and 
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of summer or in the first autumn months. 
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suffered severely 


immediately before our travs 
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formed: 
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- and certain Englis! 
the reverend 


‘y could summon. 


Te Deum was sung 
auditors listened to philippics of 
orator, with what coniposure the 
with a parade of the militia, 
infantry, valry, and a performance at the 
theatre, balls, &e. 

The single fact that steamers were unknown 
on the Missis=1) irl, in Isl], 
activity in intl7, 
lly of 
conveys a 


The day concluced 
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and were only in full 
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prince) ‘ from 
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States, Dy one of these 


soclety in the \. estern 


steamers, Mr Arivedson, ailer passing the winter 
of 1832.3, at New Orleans, cnine 1 p the Missis- 


another of the 
begun to be 
buiit in 1808, in 1830 numbered a population of 
above 26,000, Our traveller looked upon this 
creation of that great enchanter, commercial 
enterprise, with very different eyes from those 
with which, with scowl malign, Mrs Trollope re- 
She, we are told, quitted Cincinnati, 
L. 


sippl and Ohio to 
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extremely disappointed in her expectations of 
making a rapid fortune, and angry with the 
ungrateful inhabitants, who, in her opinion, could 
not appreciate the embellishment which she had 
bestowed on their town by the erection of the 
bazaar. From her sharpened pen issued a work, 
which darted fire and flames over unfortunate 
Cincinnati. From this moment it may be said 
that the town began to attract general attention. 
The contemplated reproof was the greatest 
benefit she could bestow upon it. 

Cincinnati has already the appearance of a larsre 


city. The first glance leaves an impression of 
splendour, which the traveller is far from antici- 


pating in these remote western regions, Hand- 
come brick houses, wide streets, and magnificent 
public buildings, strike the astonished eye of the 
stranger, who expected to find only wooden 
houses and narrow lanes. Advancing into the 
town, he sees at each step brilliant shops, exqui- 
sites and dandies lounging about, and ladies 
attired in the last Parisian fashions. On enter- 
ing the hotel, he finds himself in a five-storey 
building, containing apartments without number, 
and halls almost endless. Fatigued, after wan- 
dering about for an hour in these passages, which 





ately fond of dancing. ‘ What is now to be 
done with this building?’ was a question put by 
a stranger in my presence. ‘Convert it into a 
church, was answered by the person who showed 
the house to travellers ; and thus damnable here. 
sies may yet be propagated, from an edifice raised 
by a zealous church-woman. But Mrs Trollope, 
however unwittingly, has conferred more substan- 
tial benefits upon America. She has called their 


attention totheir objectionable habits, and by sar- 


casm and ridicule, shamed them into better 
breeding. When any gross violation of decorum, 
happens to be seen in a theatre, a cry is imme- 
diately raised of * Trollope, Trollope ;’ and the 
rebuke is perfectly understood,” 

We have noticed, that it was during the recess 
of Congress, when Mr Arfwedson first went to 
Washington, When he returned in the spring of 
1833, it was sitting. He frequently attended the 


ineetings, rendered peculiarly interesting by de. 


require months to get fully acquainted with, he | 


throws himself at last carelessly on an excellent 
atteman, inquiring, With an air of nonchalance, 
of a group of waiters constantly in attendance, 
‘Ts there any newspaper in Cincinnati?” + Six. 
teen daily journals and periodicals are published 
here at present,” auswers the waiter, hastening 
to bring to the inquirer not only these, but a 


number of others printed in different places of 


the Union. Satiated with news, he next wishes 


to ascertain (rather from habit, acquired during 
many years’ 
finding so far west any buildings but huts), 
whether 


© Please to look over the map of the town, sir,” 


“there is any thing worth seeing if 
is the answer. 

‘The architectural legacy which Mrs Trollope 
bequeathed to America, appears from our travel. 
ler to be Jess pure, classic, and severe in taste, 
thanher code of politeness, ‘| hits monument the 
Trollope Folly—is thus deseribed:— 

* Among objects invariably shown to visitors is 
the Bazaar, built hy the celebrated authoress of 
‘Domestic Manners in America,’ but, for want 
of means, left by her in un unfinished state. A 
mere absurd compound of every species of archi- 
tecture never entered the head of any architect. 
The sublime in the Gothic style, the tasteful in 
the Greek, the ridiculous in the Chinese—have 
all here been grouped together into an unnatu- 
ral and distigured whole, which can neither be 
called a Gothie church, a Greek temple, nor a 
Chinese pagoda, but partakes a little of each.” 
This building is as ill adapted for a bazaar as for 


a dwelling-house ; and when Mrs Trollope, the | 


first proprietress, could not make it answer, it 
was converted into an hotel, or a place for pub- 
lic entertainments and balls. But even this plan 
was soon found objectionable ; for the inhabi- 
tants of the town were far from being passion- 


travelling, than with the hope of 


bates on the Tarith He had seen the election of 
the President Jackson, at Philadelphia, and here 
witnessed his installation. The propriety and 
decorum observed in the hall of the representa. 
tives, has often been celebrated by travellers, 
The Senate-House appearsto have made a deeper 


Impression upon Mr Arfwedson, The Senate, 


or upper chamber, now consists of forty-eight 








members; two elected by each state in the 
Union, Their hall is much smaller, and in many 
respects inferior to the other, though fitted up 
nearly upon the same plan, 
and polished than the House of Representatives, 


It looks more clean 


and inspires that kind of respect) which every 
similar assembly eught to produce. This impress 
sion is far from being diminished on seeing the 
Rach of 
them has an armechair and a writing-table. All 
are uncovered, aud support the dignity of states. 


mei. 


respective Senators take their places. 


A senator is seldom elected until he has been 
amember of the Lower flouse for some time ; 
and none can, constitutionally, fil the senaterial 
chair, till he has reached the ase of thirty ; but 
at twenty-five a person is competent to Lecome 
member of the other flouse. The Senate is 
composed of men, distinguished as orators and 
politicians, the pride, in fact, of America. 

The three leading men in the Senate at present 
are Clay, Webster, and Colhoun. Our author 
makes an estimate of their different intellectual 
qualities, and powers of eloguence, and leaves 
with Colhoun the praise of which the member of 
a representative assembly in a republic should 
he the most desirous. 

Altogether unlike the other two senators, 
in the method of expressing himself, he is more 


distinguished by a facility of coniprehension, 


and a clear development of every subject, than 
by florid language and choice expressions. In 
his speeches he never appears to care about the 
introductory part: he enters upon the merits of 
the question at once, as if time did not permit 
him to lead his auditory up the usual steps to 
obtain a clear insight into the darkest parts of 
the subject. 


tu 








be 


rT —- we 





The account which Mrs Troll pe and Captain 
Hamilton have given of the drawing-rooms or 
evening parties of the President, induces us to 
extract another description. 

“ These svirées had often been represented to 
me as extremely disagreeable, on account of the 
~yixed company usually assembled; cod Mrs 
Trollope in ber book, * Phe Refugee in America, 
has placed them in sv ludicrous a light, that one 
might almost have been led to the belief that 
the levees given by the First Magistrate in 


America were exclusively composed of coachmen 
ead servants. Even in Washington, [ often 


' . 8 ! | ° ‘ 
heard, among the higher classes, ct Tp alnets made 


é ; ; ; ; ‘ 
respecte tie mixture of company at the l resle 


lent’s heuse. In spite of this, none appeared 


disposed to forego the honour of paying their 
respects to the old General, whenever he held a 
‘drawing-room. Neither. did I wish to Jose 
the opportunity of attending in person, anxious 
to judge of the scene for myself. On arriving at 
the palace, I was ushered into a large saloon 
filled with people of both sexes, some well dressed, 
others again in morning costume. Some of the 
ladies showed in dress, as well as in) manners, 


that they did not belong to that high class of | 


society which ought exclusively to form the circle 
of a President: there were, however, a great 
many whose refinement of manner announced 
a better fon, and this rendered the contrast 
the greater between the two clearly defined 
classes, 

In the middle of the saloon stood General 
Jackson, surrounded by Van Buren, the Vice- 
President, Washington Irving, and some of the 
Secretaries of State. The President is an elderly 
min, of middle size, with an expressive counte- 
nance, and a sharp eye, indicative of that firm- 
less of character which he has evinced upon sO 
Many occasions, and particularly during the 
period of his military career, the laurels of which, 
it may be said, he chiefly gathered at New Or- 
leans. His hair is perfeetly white, combed up- 
ward trom his forehead, which gives his face a 
long and narrow appearanee, His manners are 
extremely condescending and polite, without 
derozating from the rank which he holds as the 
first Thheal im America, Republican Custom obliges 
him to shake hands with his visiters: General 
Jackson performs this part of the ceremony 
Without losing any of his dignity, without ap- 
pearing cold or distant. IT observed his actions 
for a long while, to see if he made any particu. 
lar distinetions between those that presented 
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themselves ; but, to his honour, as President of 


a Republic, be it said, he continued the same the 
whole evening—polite and affable to every one, 
aud friendly to those whom he knew personally, 
particularly the fair sex.” 

It would appear that manners are already suf- 
ficiently refined in the American metropolis, to 
iake suciety dull and tiresome. 
save our authority, 
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and on neither occasion is any particular luxury 
apparent, 

The manners of the Americans bear some re- 
semblance to those of the English: the women 


are, upon the whole, more casy than the me 


VDanciog is a favourite amusement in ail Ame 
rican societies. wh re rid s are wamoest the 
only danees permitted, Waitara has lately been 
introduced, but the de p-rooted prejudice of 


elderly ladies still operates rrainst this kind of 
dance, 

A European is often SUrpris ‘dat the freedom 
of manner which prevails in society, and ts not 
unfrequently deceived as to the real meaning of 
the innocent intercourse carried on among young 
people, It is net uncommon, for lustaunce, to see 
a young unmarried lady constantly with the same 
gentleman, without attracting either attention 
or illiberal insinuations from the world. From 
their tenderest infaney, the utmost contidence is 
placed in their capability of governing U amselves 
and of mixing in general company, without the 
assistance of an Argus, in the shape of a guar- 
dian ora Duenna. Few married people are met 
with in society, where, for the most part, all are 
youry and left to themselses.” 

At Saratoga springs the fashionable ladies dress 
five times a-day. ‘Vhey have, we are told, a pecu- 
liar dress, adapted for the process of drinking the 
water, a kind of demi-.néjligé, another for the 
ceremony of breakfast, a third for the recreation 
of riding or driving, a fourth for display at din- 
ner, and « firth and last for exhibition at a con. 
cert or ball in the evening, which concludes the 
day. Wealth appears to be the last consideration. 
On rising in the morning, the prevailing rule is 
to devote the whole day to eatiny, sleeping, and 
the display of dress ; and when evening, or rather 
midnight, arrives, they retire to rest, satisfied 
with having vot over an agreeable soirée. How 
wonderfully like our own watering places ! 

We regret that our space does not permit us 
to extract the many interesting details of prison 
discipline, which are collected here; but this is 
of less consequence, as Mr Stuart's work, which 
is full on this point, is now so familiarly known. 
Another grateful topic, the diffusion and improve- 
ment of education, particularly in the Atlantic 
States, the centre of all intellectual amelioration, 
we must also reluctantly avoid, 

The subsequent journey of Mr Arfwedson in 
the State of New York, and in Upper and Lower 
Canada, appears less attractive than his travels 
in the south, and in the newly settled districts 
of the west. Nor does his account of the drama 
and the arts in the New World promise to com- 
mand attention, But where little is given, little 
can be required. In literature, the influence of 
the newspaper press absurbs every other. The 
periodical press, from the era of Franklin, has 
been the moving spirit of American society. In 
the Union there were last year no fewer than one 
thousand and two hundred dilly papers ! 
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back upon it, but cannot refrain from the follow- 
ing characteristic reply of “ Old Hickory,” to 
the deputation from Baltimore, one of the many 
that many waited upon him for relief, until he 
refused longer to admit them. 

“ Relief, sir!—eome not to me, sir; go to the 
monster. Nicholas Biddle! Sir, I could have de- 
stroyod the monster in thirty days ; but the Pre- 
sident would not do it. Andrew Jackson lives 
yet to put his foot upon the head uf the monster, 
and crush him to the dust. The mammoth has 


bled you, Wen I put him down, sir, the other 
moneyed insi.:\itions will meet all the wants of 
the people. It is folly in the extreme to talk to 
me thus, sir! I would rather undergo the tor. 
tures of ten Spanish Inquisitions, than that the 
deposits should be restored, or the monster he 
re-chartered.” 


We now take leave of our author, grateful for 


the mass of useful information which he has given 
us concerning America, in an unaffected, friendly, 
and impartial spirit. 


SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE GATHERING. 


Har to the hurried trampling 
O1 tie many thousand feet, 
As they hasten to the rendezvous 
Along the crowded street ! 
No martial music heralds them, 
No lordling leads them on— 
Their trumpet notes are wild  hurral.s”— 
Plumed chieftain they have none ! 


Yet firm are they in purpose, 
From thraldom to be freed 3 
They have sworn a mighty oath to God 
To battle for their creed ! 
And who among created men, 
The dastard that would pause, 
Like her of Sodom, to look back 
In such a glorious cause ! ; 


No princely names possess they, 
Their mission to support 5 
They have not sucd to coronets, 
Nor bowed and cringed at court. 
They've pass’d the palace of the peer, 
And shunn’d its stately doar, 
Preferting welcome and a meal 
With the more noble poor. 


And now, once more, they summon 
Their ill-clad ranks to meet: 

“Vhe rude-made banners rise again, 
And sail alony the street. 

King! Lords! and Commons! ye shall hear 
What tam-shed men can dare— 

The voice of trampled slaves shall rise, 
And echo through the air! 


A PAGE FOR 


OUR iiterary and poetical, our scientific and our poli- 

tical friends, will surely forgive us tor devoting a single 
page, once in three years, to the service of the lasses. 
We are not aware how any, or inaeed af any of our 
OWwh country tnaicens have ditherto vocunteered tor the 
Australian Colonies, candidates for places in the first in- 
stance,and hot wilhoutsome remote :deaofmatrimeny t— 
the most natural idea in the world, by the way; and tl at 
which, by every ship, carries out two or mure accom. 
plished young ladies to India, with but one string to 
their Low, while the lasses have two, as they are required 
to work, as weil astocharm. It is as spectable workers 
they are wanted ; the other advantaye s to the colony are 
but prospective : and we need not intimate that it is not 
altogether for the mere pleasure of their coupany, that 
the young Wermen cre invited « by the Ce inmittee tor 
Promoting tie bh beratic vi bemacs. The pettiemen oi 
the Comniitivr say tev uM lo uice ie one, however highly 
they may thik of ti iWahioges of of 
miles of coou car tial 4 


(higration to fee 
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Behold! they gain the platform— 
Their haggard chairman spenks— 
Alas! he cannot varnish o’er 
That mute appeal—their cheeks. 
Calmly he speaks, and calmly they 
Drink every burning word— 
So sti/l, betwixt each breathing pause, 
A whisper had been heard. 


Another rises—limbs deformed 
Support his wasted itame— 

And long, and loud, and wild applause, 
His proud success proclaim ! 

And lo! a third—well favoured he, 
And young—at least in years! 

He speaks—and musie falls to earth, 
Aid draws, from Leggars, tears. 

But vain their pleading—vain, alas! 
Bright gold would serve them more : 

What can ‘/eir feeble cries avail 
Beneath the full-fanged boar ? 

As well, expecting bread, might they 
Go fourth and ask a stone, 

As seck redress trom men, whose hearts 
Are callous to their groan ! 


Oh! ye who dress in purple robes 
And daily eat a meal— 

Vho have no wrongs to be avenged, 
No starving pangs to heal; 

Piead ye tor those who have not gold 
To pay the pleader’s tee— 

And let it be no more a tant, 
That British men are fiee ! 


THE LASSES. 


shall we. On the contrary, all our affections and sym- 
pathies are with the lasses, and we do not care ene fig 
tor the Committee ; nor should we be greatly concerned, 
though the colonists were considerably put about for fe- 
mile servants 3 but we are well aware, that, though 
young females of the description wanted are far from 
being the worst situated persons in our crowded society, 
there are thousands and tens of thousends of destitute, 
triendless, and distressed maidens, who would gladly em- 
brace the offer of being sately conveyed to a better mar- 
ket tor their industry, and for their domestic qualities, if 
they were acquainted with its advantages, and the moce 
of proceeding. Having said that we would advise no 
young Woman to emigrate who has connections, or who 
can do even tolerably well at home, and warned every one, 
we shall now briefly tell what all may expect, and how 
the v should J receec, 

The class most wanted are girls bred in farm-houses, or 
houseemaids, and mais-of-ell-work. The Government 
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of L.5 ora girl that ts approved by the Committee, though 
‘shout money, is {: en ont, on giving her note of hand 


wi 
for L.6, to be paid ext of her earnings in the colony, 

within a reasoneble time. ‘The emigrant ships generally 
sul from London. A sarge, with a superintendent and 
his wife, accompany the females, to watch aver their 
health, and maintain order. They are furnisied with 
hedding, and are taken care of on their lind:ng at Ho- 
part Town or Sydney 3 they are then shown a list of sitna- 
tions, With the wages offered, and lefi, we are assured by 
the Committee in London, cousisiing of noiny respectable 
individuals, perfectly free ta act and decide for them- 
wives. There are mariiages very suddenty struck up at 


anch times, we understand, buco we would heve our prue 
t Scotch dau sels tiiink of nothing but service till th v 


ye time to look about thein. 
A cirl who has made up her mind to emirate, either 
fram the desire to better herself by her own industry, or 


hecause she hes friends before her in the coleny, or 
friends about to go ont, must ap Ls ‘. \ ‘etter, to Af) 
M wore avent to the Committees, 26, Barehin Lene, 
1 


Corn) _fondon, under cover to the «= Under Secret 1 
of State, ‘olonia! Departin nt, Lone wionms” ruddin her letter 
she miust enclose a certificate of ler character from a 
resident clergymen in her perish, ov soine other respect- 
able person to whom i is known The possession of 


the £.5 will ve, of course, a Cousideralle recoimmenda- 


, 
' 


THE MISSION OF CHANGES 


THE violent blasts of Change that oversweep 
The world on wings of Ruin, meking thrones 
Void, and proud cities piles of stiattercd stones, 

And shaking servile Vengeance from its sleep, 

Are winds to rock the cradle, where a child, 
Young Justice, offspring of resistiess Time, 


Grows, like an infant in the Indian clime, 
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tion. The voyage lasts from four to five months; and 
in order to accomplish it with health and comfort, the 
Committee require each female to be provided with a bon- 
net, two dark caps, two dark gowns, one pair of stays. 
two flannel petticoats, - pair dark hose, one pair of 
gool shoes, eighteen shifts, six coarse towels, one cloak, 
six pocket handkerchicis, four dark aprons, six night 
gowns, twelve night-caps, goe strong bag, two combs 3 
soap; one small knife end far ¢ one table and one tea 
seeon s ane pewter or tin plites one pint tin pots: one 
half-pint tin panakin sg ons werk bag. with appurten- 
ances. We would add.o New Tista:n.ent. Of these ar- 
beg as will serve 


for four weeks use, as the boves containing their clothes 


ticles as many must be put inte a smal} 


will, at intery Ws of fey et he re olyt on deck dure 
Ine the von ive, whe coach f aD le ? us. exchange the 
clothes she h + used or coean ones, 

For this: cessarv outst crecit will Yeo he eiven to the 
Wid) ntothe extent ayy tray? shillines, to be vrerwards 
patd bach from her \ es 5 tthe mere clothes of a 
tisecnl kend the emrerant feniale ca t e with h r the 

etre r it os iit hey ches the colon but the above are 
1 ens Hiowever larve her stock of clothing, 1 


Phe taken free or cost. We must observe that the 
thi iently crowded 
—lut the vovaves wnve hitverto been short and fortunate. 


Nursed by the waving tree with nurture wild. 


See him! a sun-god of the Delian bow 
Free in his port, Lt int with con d, 
Pa! rrestrial splendours, and the show 
That wiaps de repit monarchies. his hand 


€ purl le moe hery torn—and lo! 


Phe pageant shrinks! a mightier rules the land. 


2» IM EDINBURGIL—Ne. IV. 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 


Turrr’s ower muckle gold- spanglin’ and tinsey gilt 
looking glass and mirror-wark in thir cribs o’ ye urs, 
Mr P ry, for my taste, or my purse either. ‘Lhe cost of 
that wersh unsubstantial gear js, I tak’ it, a’ lad on the 
consumer in the lang-run. I see nae wiry in a house 
vf public enterteenment being dinke? out uke a pup] 
show, putting silly vain coofs out O° conecit o° their ain 
hamely fire-sides, ‘and te mpting them to throw awa their 
siller. 

LAY ELDER. 

Franklin Secundus! There ts a taste too much of the 
Parisian Café in the Bureau certainly :—Yet those 
massy crimson hangings—those ¢ comfortable, vet only 
hair-cloth couches and fauteuiis—this a! l enduring Kil. 
marnock carpet—those luns bent 
mahogany, Seoteh-elbow-gri a-cd—not French-vainished 


Cas high ee" Ose bright 


tables—that clear-burning heaped-up stove, ficry as 
Etna and brilliant as Vesuvius, combine beauty with a 
beautiful utility. 

PAUL PRY. 

A few finishing touches :— The idea caught on my 
late travels to our Brotmomagem establishment, yentle- 
men.—Dorry have wothing save Wiig ‘Tory coai ip 
the cellar of the premises to-night—mean to freight a 
sloop with pure Durham black diamonas. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 


Out on ye, time-serving creature! Think ye me, or 
the Elder, or ony vo’ our folk, harrow -hearted pereccu- 


tors, o1 exclusive | di ilers, ike the em" Tories of thie 


citv:—theauldma di pleads ‘ flatd vided 

between twa, Wha threatcrncd to 4 vrocers by 

’ , 1 ‘ } et | F 

gaun by them for ther weckly quierter | do bohea— 
} . 1 : x : . ot ’ anit a 

and the milkew cs by mrieigiyv tt YX imo Dive 


Lord Rauimsay and Me 


Ju rucosnvfis tne shou d bund thut woud Cut at the 


milk, if they cidia vote tr 


LAY ELDER. 

Your p> aig fire, Mir. PP tis, Is 2 capital Whig and 
Tory moxtu | blazes better thon one might expcet, 
consider aaa W ¢ ical and difficult to lynite is that tur ip 
ot | mito! 
Guis’s splint——the e the slow-taking but sure Stuney- 


hath. 


n the heart.--Here a piece of the Mar- 


COUNSELLOR BLAHNEY. 

Vi too! to let John Arehibaid \Turray walk the 
course, abd come ino ne! whit abba ss ON his mane '— 
And that M lolasses Millhoneire.—Oh the pluckless '—I 
enges ime. OF My party, Gimmel. ‘Tus 
blood of the old Dunduses. 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL., 

,D | atient, Counsellor! Is there po eneuch 0’ sile 
er tung to the cocks, think ye, at this beat ua Aid. 
Loth.a? In ridiv and nonin, fleechin’ and tlatterin’, 
threaten’ and promising, praying end priggin’; ay, and 
in downright leemn’, and it no, actual bribery, yet the 
vera bext door till’t. 


ies !——Spooicys! 
Dies shume the 


LAY ELDER. 
You complain of the Tories wanting spirit, Mlarney ; 
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1°0 SCENES IN FE! 
but a prudent agriculturist, whose lease is about expir- 
ing, or doubtful in the leading clauses, will square hs 
outlay in labouring and manuring by the expected re- 
turns— 

JOHN OF gar GIRNEL. 

By the awa-gaun crap! Is't come to that, Sir, think 
ye? So Toryism is nae langer the weel-payin’ invest- 
ment we ha’e a’ seen it. The Dyeuke should have 
made mair o’ ye, Mr. Blarney. It was ower close a 
heat, man, that county election. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
More of us? Shew the interpretation, John. 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Mair vassal-voters ike you, and the likes of you. 
Ou, man! but I thought ye wad have had mair pride 
than been cleeket up, you learned, lang-robed tolk— 
wi’ the Dycuke's flunkies and menzie, just to say ¢ Bale 
or Clerk, Whytbank or Clifton, at his Grace’s beck or 
biddin’'—though no ane o ye durst have said Craie or 
Clifton at this bout for your luy Ist true the wives 
and the laddies bombed you all out of Da’keith, and 
pcrit ye back to Embro — monuments o° clatch ? 

Hi INEY. 

Is it true, John, that ae are scratched off the leet 
f Eiders for your high jinks yon might In the fid- 
dler’s gallery ?—that famous night when the row be- 
gan; and the Durham Deelaration led tothe Melbourne 
Dismissal,—the order ** To the right about wheel !° so 
promptly and unexpectedly given by Larry Lrougham’s 
Jate “ yracious muster 2” 

LAY ELDER. 

—— By the Quarterly’s © pron! 
ward "—but not just so 
wish him to be. 


gra ious, straight-for- 
cunning Majesty as it could 
JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Ve're shirking, Counsellor. What has the King’s 
prerogative Dyeuke’s new vassalage ? 
Representatives of midden-steads and gavel-ends in 
Pennyeuik and § re tins tig. = What hei BLARNEY OF THE 
(COLLAR, and the rest in the leash, bound and branded 
thrall, of Walter Francis, Dye a of Buccleuch and 
(Jucensberry 2—QOuyh, man! 

LARNEY. 

And moreover, beloved, is it true that on Monday, 
the 17th November, Anno Domint 1834, when the 
brave | Whigs looked like a pig 


mm thunder, that you, paying a grout, sent off Donell 


to do wr the 


lt Was shot, and the 


C amcron— 
LAY ELDER. 
* high house of Lochiel, and by con- 


Oh those Luirds ! 


— \ cadet of th 

sequence © a gentleman and a Tory.” 
BLARNEY. 

— Paid said Donnell a grey groat to warn the mistress 
and to bring tn) your 
Kilmarnock nighteap, us you and two or three more 
had declared the sittings permanent ; and to drop a cartel 
from the Radicals with Sir Thomas in the by-going ! 
© Joho! John! can you deny it ?—trinketing with the 
Blue and Yellow—and you a Liberal ! 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Ye maun be sair pressed, Sir! Troth I pity you. 
Grantin’ T bad done «il ye allege, would I not have acted 
amore pawtriouic part than certain gentlemen that shall 
be nameless, whose practical prayer seeins, 
Lord, turn the wor). upside down, that Tories may 
make bread out o't.” lor what else, Sir, has the pea “ 
o' the Commonwealt), and Libs rty and Property becn 
put in jeopardy at this junetur? For what else but— 

LAY ELDER. 


t! it the nation was in danoer.” 


= Crude 


(‘ease this keen ¢ themen—you 
will never convert our fricrd, Johu—he ‘has ' 
chance of convincing you 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. . 

Tak’ your hand oif ma mouth, Sir. I winna be 
muevled and gaguit even. by that friendly paw, muckle 
as I respeck you, and revere your principh s, as set forth 
in that first o pe rryoddicals, Tad’s Magazine. It I 


— sod — 
neoun i Wits, pre 


as little 


INBC! 


is Meanin 


GIL—No. 1V. 


. a . 


im: a d if ] may not 


somya luty to testify 


cannot convert bim, I'll convince 
conuvinee him, Vil eonvick hin. 
no’ only against judicial bhi uduiess, but against wilfu’ 
and even involuntary error in religion, poleeticks, and 
morals, wherever I meet them—in field or at home, at 
kirk or market, in Whig or in Tory, Papist‘or Protes- 
tant, Kirkman or Layman— 
LAY ELDER. 

I furesee you will never want 


hi 
It’ 


That will do, John. 

work. 
BLARNEY. 

I suppose you have not quite intercommuned us 
Tories, gentlemen, though we have beat you 3 Mid- 
Lothian. I suppose you will still eat with us and 
drink with us ?—s ipper. trays, I choke 
upon dry Whig talk, and I don’t believe you have any 
strong natural vocation to the premiership of the Tem- 
perance yourself, John. 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL, 

But a great respeck for those who are better gifted— 
though I do not mean to invade their prerogative. It’s 
strengthening contlick that of bringing the 
mind, arid even the carnal desires and appetites for eating 
and drinking, smoking and chawing, or loitering about, 
getting up to shave, or puttin’ on a cauld clean sark 
ina dark, or waur than a pit-mirk—a blae, blear eyed 
Winter morning, wi the drap at its nose ;—it’s a grand 
and a majestic thing, sir, Bridgin’ « sorts o° habits and 
easily besettin’ sins under the power and subjection of a 
strong Will—even though it should be but about matters 
of mint and cummin—such as whether ane got fou wi 
strong yill, or wi’ plain light maut-speerit—wr Berwick 
er owt Its the strengthening o* the moral 
principle, the fortitying and tougheuing of the will that I 
admire in such struggles :—and I carena whether the 
evil puarded against be drinking or leeing, cheating or 
geelug UunCcolscientious votes tel at Pennycuik 
Seleraly. 


Master Pry! 


a noble and 


Brackla. 


BLARNEY. 
yonine, Sir? 
GIRNEL. 

It the cap fits ye, on with it, my man. My certie 
yell no’ tind me sneaking out of the scrape and explain- 
Ing my Words in a Parliamentary sense, for as auld a 
man as | ain. 

SYDNEY TUCKER, eagerly. 

Bravo, Old Cock of the North! There blazed the 
blood of Maechallan More! I back Girnel for any 
macy ! Three to one on Girnel! A rug—fair play ! , 

SEE-SAW. 

Na, na, gentlemen >; if it come to that, it must be a 
decent bout ower the bannets, as becomes twa respect- 
able Scotchmen. 

LAY ELDER, Isis 

lush all otf you! John, are you crazy t, Blarne 4 f is 
it for Jolin. your friend, you are turning up your culls— 
While See.Saw laughs in his sleeve? Fie, gentiewen— 
Come! shake hands. 

BLARNEY. 

To kecp my cuffs out of the gravy, Sir. Fight my 
friend!) Grive us your meoostie paw, Girnel. For all 
has come and gone, I'd rather undertake to lick a brace 
of the Duice’s new Forest vassals, than attempt your four 
quartle it sings 


‘ The towers of the forest, that aye shone the foremost, 
‘The tlowers of the forest are a’ wede away.” 


GIRNEL. 

Phere’s my hand, man. We Liberals can afford to 
be both patient and forgiving wi’ the sham = ten- 
pounders the mcht. Prae the hour our side drew the 
first blood at Southwark—I own faith in that auld 
hieland superstition— -down to Fox Maule, such a series 
ot victories and routs! What a noble city is that 
Lon’on! I maun see it once more—that Mighty heart! 
as Wordsworth ca’s it—betore I can dee content. 

PLDER. 

Its strong and sound pulsa 


tion propelled the well- 


pre 


kin 


Ri 


ou 


wa 
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prepared blood to the most languid extremities of the 
kingdom ;—London alone won us half the battle. 
SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Such a series indeed ! Planta uprooted in Hastings— 
Rowley trowled off at Portsmouth—Dawson drummed 
out of Devonport. 

ELDER. 

That Brummagem spooney dished too! But that 

was a clear case of natural idiocy. 
GIRNEL. 

But aboon a’, sirs, the discomfiture of Sir George Mur- 
ray and Maister Sergeant Spankie! There was moral, 
political, and religious justice in that. I wad drink the 
men o’ Perthshire, and the free electors of Finsbury, in 
ony Christian liquor e’er was brewed, though I were a 
sworn member of the Temperance! I am sure Dr. 
Ritchie wad gie me a dispensation. It’s a remarkable 
fuck, sirs, that thae sons o’ the Kirk—as the likes o’ Ser- 
geant Spankie, tak’ pride to call themselves after they 
turn Yepiscopals—are the most servile o' a’ the greedy 
gaping gleds Scotland sends out to hunt for places, 

BLARNEY, 

My friend the Sergeant bas made a small miscal- 
culation—unless the Judgeship hold: —We will take 
your Magnum meanwhile, John, to the men of Finsbury. 
‘And, by the way, my old lad, how do you justify your 
vote for Plain John, at this time? Is that brace of 
Champagne in the fiddlers’ loft—and it was but a 
shabby single bottle, I think, among four of us—tick- 
ling your halse still ? : 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

O man, but, to be a clever ready-witted chield, and 
to have lived a hauntle in gude society like this, ye are 
main stoopit at times! As for the Shampain, I lauch 
at that! No a Radical within the ports o’' Edinburgh 
would believe John o’ the Girnel was bribet, though 
they are ready eneuch at times to tak’ nonsense into 
their heads. But penetrating and comprehending the 
creesis— 

BLARNEY. 

And watching the signals of the Tait Telegraph— 

GIRNEL. 
—And perceiving the necessity of a cordial union be- 
tween the Whigs and Radicals, no’ to divide the Re- 
formers ; and no more liberal or voluntary candidate 
being in the field; and Sir John being denuded of that 
suspicious post, the Attorney-Generalship—which, un. 
der a bad administration, I take to be politically little 
better than a kind of genteel hangmanship—I thocht 
myself no’ merely justified, but bound to give him a vote. 
Besides the dixey he gave that Diccas— 

BLARNEY, tn a low voice. 

Give him a vote in the face of Lord Ramsay and twen- 
ty-five generations! Well, never heed—let the precocious 
boy tarry at Dalhousie till his beard grow. The truth 
is, John—in your ear though—I have a strong hankering 
to turn Radical. I could not well hoist Whig colours ; 
but the arrogance of those Tory aristocrats disgusts us. If 
not of their clique, (of their clecking—you understand that 
word ?) a man may possess the highest human abilities, 
and yet see a senseless puppy like Storm-in-a-qutter, as 
Tait’s people so happily named him, or some change- 
ling of their own brood, a thousand degrees below 
young Ramsay, put over his head, pushed into Parlia- 
ment and place, while we are left to fight their battles 
and guard their baggage-waggons., 

LAY ELDER. 

Holla, you two! What are you colloguing and 
gostherin about in that corner ? 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

I'll cross the room and tell ye, sir, in your private 
lug. This is no just for every ear. ( Walks across 
and whispers.) Blarney's thinkin’ o’ ratting. What's 
that a sign o’ to Sir Robert? ( Girnel returns steadily 
and solemnly to his former place beside Blarney.) Ye 
maunna be rash, Mr Blarney ; there's neither * loaves 
vortishes” among us; glad as 1 wad be to see ye, on gude 
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motives, brought to a right way o° thinking—ye are far 

from being an irrational man:—I maun send ye a 

reading o’ Colonel Thompson's pamphlet, wi’ the picktur 

0’ Noah's ark on it—and Mr. Grote’s speech on the 

ballot: but wheest! ye're safe wi’ me, though. 
SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Can you tell me, Counsellor, how legislators, ifof the 
aristocratic breed, ripen so much faster in Britain than 
in France, or Belgium, or even in America? 

LAY ELDER. 

You are entitled to ask that. There is this Lord 
Ramsay, for instance, a sharp, forward lad, who might 
turn an ode of Horace, without consulting the Dic- 
tionary much oftener than yourself, Sydney,—probably 
beat all the Dominies of the Presbytery at longs and 
shorts—and even make a creditable guess at an Ana- 
creon :—but as to understanding the political relations 
and complicated interests and necessities of twenty 
millions of people—ay, or of the hundred and fifty 
thousand he modestly proposed to represent |——- Why, 
gentlemen, is it too much to say, that, stand at the 
head of the North Bridge any day at the breakfast- 
hour, and in every other artisan that passes you may 
pitch upon a man as well or better qualified in all 
that respects the knowledge requisite for a member of 
the House of Commons. 

JOMUN OF THE GIRNEL. 
Save in twenty-five deshents, 
LAY ELDER. 
Why, John, had this young man been your son— ? 
JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Ay! or Cobbett’s, John, James or William—wha 

maun be world’s wonders by their faither’s account. 
LAY ELDER. 

Nay, your son, or such as he—a lad who has received 
the sound education of Scotland—studied his huma- 
nities under Pillans, and his philosophy under Leslie— 
been trained at the feet of a political Gamuliel like your- 
self—is sprung of the strong blood of the Covenant— 
from boyhood, drawing light, and knowledge, and the 
love of liberty from the unquenchable fire lighted by 
the Martyrs of Scotland, and fed and kept burning by 
Muir, and Gerald, and Daer, and hundreds of others, 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear !— 
—had such a young man been proposed, how ecoldiy 
would even the men of Bread-Street Chapel or the 
Grassmarket meeting have looked upon bim ! 
JOHN OF THE GIRNBL. 

O, Sir, but ye are a powerfu' speaker! But if we 
are no’ a’ philosophers just yet, we are gaun at a swingeing 
pace on the right road, ye'll allow.—But, speaking o’ 
Cobbett, I'm no’ altogether pleased wi’ him, though glad 
to see him back in Parliament. What's the gude o’ 
him lecturing Hairy Brougham’s late gracious maister 
anent Whig misconduct? The King needs nane of 
the auld sergeant’s illumination; —but Maister Cobbett's 
letter clawed the Standard’s back, and the like o’ it, 
The truth is, the man is as vain as 4 peacock; pos- 
sessed a’ his life by ademon of egotism and pugnaw- 
ciousness—which, if ye ca’ a thing black, gars him threep 
it's white—and veesy versy, as they say in the learned 
languages. What better, I wad like to ken, was Wil- 
liam Cobbett’s telling the King he had bated the Whigs 
a’ bis days—frae his boyhood upwards—than Storm-in- 
a-gutter saying at Norwich—it maun be a rare nest o’ 
unclean birds that Norwich—that be, in his hereditary 
wisdom, had always hated the very name of Reform. 
A man like Cobbett may have his uses in the pioneer- 
line—but he is no for a leader, sirs. 

SYDNEY TOCKER. 

Then for a wheeler ? 

JOHN OF THE GIBNEL. 

No, in your invidious sense, young gentleman ; though, 
if we have a second dissolution, he may find the frost 
o' his equivocal nonsense. His wits have jumped for 
once wi' * Old Glory,” as be delights to miseall bis 
auld friend, Sir Francis— 
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SYDNEY TUCKER. 

—who has been dutifully waiting on his gracious 
Majesty, immediately after leaving Westminster hust- 
ings. If we have a second dissolution— 

LAY ELDER. 

A second dissolution! I scout the idea. Were 
there really a party in the country meriting the name of 
Destructives, that is of all measures the one which they 
ought to hail. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

But there is a third way of it spoken of. The 
Grandees are to melt down a’ their silver wark ad 
veshels o' gold, to carry on the war to extremity. 

BLARNEY. 

Poz. The Prince of Waterloo one of } 
of gold plate, Lord Ellenborough his parce legilt shaving- 
jug, and Sir George Warrender his favourite gold 


is services 


wTOW-SsCOOt. I mean to contril ufe the mounting of 


iny grandfather's seal-ring. The Conserve ive haber- 
dashers are to give the silver tips of their ellwands, 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

The Tory Misses, the kind o’ them that bombarded 
the shopkeepers to vote for Lord Ramsay, are to 
sawerifeeze their silver thimbles, and bits o’scent-bottdes; 
and the doogers the:r gowd-rimmed specs, to enable the 
Dyeuke to save Kirk and King without our dirty Pariia- 
inent-moucy. 

LAY ELDER. 

Who now, John, is endangering the Church and the 
Monarchy ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Weel, IT cannot say preceesely as to that. Every 
thong helps. But ‘od. T wuss they wad try the plan y 
canying on without the siller for a few vears. We 
cou ( better spare the useless Parliament debates for a 
While than the cash. We would make up a national 
ot out O° our savings, to carry the deaien of Liberal 
candidates. 

LAY ELDER. 

That, if the people are true to themselves, must be 
done, any way. Dissolution or not, there is no measure 
nore pressing than the const tuencies immediately organ- 
izing plans of carrying the election of independent 
candidates free of expense, and, as far as possible, ot 
trouble ;—of seeuring the benefits of the Reform Bull 
by the purity and treedom of elections. I am vlid to 
learn that the peopl were alive to this even betore the 
loth ot November. In St. Andrews, for exan iple— 

JOHN OF TEE GIRNEL. 
\nd trae what quarter o’ braid Seotland would Retorim 


more appropriateiy come than irom the vera cradle of 


the Retormation? But I beg pardon, sir, for taking 
the word out o' your mouth. 
LAY ELDER. 
—In St. Andrews wo association was begun for ere 


Important olject several months baek, The same idea 
age « ( } ‘ . lag? ’ et arxt ae aaa " . . 
sit to have urlsen SPONnTaiie Usi\ lini a {] rent part s ot 


In Glasyow— 

JOUN 
Jet Crlascow Houri 
-t—and ] reyuice to 


OF THE GIRNEL. 
h! it has cone nobly first and 
Let us a’ 


end ia hand, und = contri ufe uccorainge to the Means 


~ 
} 
l 


edroof this s ty. 


— = 


wherewith Providence has blessed ls. lil vo the 
lenyth of five shillings, or even five pund, ere we be 
beat, if it come to the push ;— but Jetna the widow's 
mite or the bairn’s bawbee be lighthed. © Its tor our- 
selves, sirs—for oui pouches and our posterity— 
We ure cessing ourselves, when we pay out for this 
righteous purpose. But, sir, you that ke ns a’ things 
can you teil us who were the real bonny feed: 
this new Gunpouther Plot o’ the loth — 


Mhere’s the Queen, they sav— 


awiuors oO 

November ? 
LAY LLDLR., 

Bah, John —"" hy hot the cullion-weneh; AS we 1}? 

Let the womankind alone : lisa Tory dev ce to set 

Us UPON the ladies. As for Queen Adelaide, she is, 
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beyond al! dou . a most virtuous and anucble Corman 


and Protestant Prineess, bound, like ail good wives, to 
give her hedianl th e best advice she can. *Tis bearded 
men we must lock to. 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Then, sir, is the King, Great Britain and Ireland's 
constitutional King, now and inall time coming, under. 
stood to be at liberty, whenever he gets a flea in his lug 
or a fligmaleerie in his head, to dismiss a government 
which has been doing its best for the nation, and enjovs 
the confidence of our representatives, (as they would 
have told his Majesty bis late ministers did, bad they 
been sittin’,) with as little ceremony as I would the 
North country callant that rubs down the powney ? 
Will ye answer that, Mr Blarney? Nane 0° your 
seribblin’ down my words wi’ your keelivine there— 
indicting me before the Lord Justice Clerk for con- 
structive treason, for only in a private company moot- 
inga constitutional question, and then shi} pping rme off to 
Botany-bay, may-be, with my namesake, Sir John 
Campbe ‘11—another traitor. 

BLARNEY. 
Zounds, John! for what do you take me ?—A spy ? 
LAY ELDER. 

Varment!—don’t name them. Your question, Girnel, 
is a fair open point. The People and their representa- 
tives must have some one else to look to than either o'd 
or young women, ear-wiggers, courtiers, or Court-pages. 
We must have the back the. saddle will fit; and you 
must instruct Sir John and Mr. Abere romby there- 
anent. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

They'l! surely make him Speaker, sir, if he’s no 
needed tor leader. There wad be drawing blood first 
again '—I have hieland faith in that freet. Butit seems 
vera strange to huz down in the Cowgate yonder, or out 
about Cawnaan either, that the king should aye have 
plenty of advisers, and a whole conscience-keeper to 
himself, save just when he needs them maist—when 
sore pinched and distressed, and not kennin’ what hand 
fo turn to,as on yon night after that worthy auld noble- 
man, Yerl Spencer, gave up the ghost. | Hech, sirs, 
its when we're missed we ure moaned! Wha conld 
have guessed his value to the nation ull we saw it? 
But what are ye looking sxe serious about, sir? 

LAY ELDER. 

The question raised in the Cowgate, and I believe in 
many other quarters, Is one ae the last importance, John. 
You bave heard of Burke 

GIRNFL. 

Swinish-multitude Burke 2 Who has not, both for 
good and ill, 

ELDER. 

Moderate your righteous displeasure, Girnel. Ie 
Was a great man—and a great coustitutional authority. 
He has successfully shewn that there may be better 
reasons “ina free country, and in a free Parliament, 
for supporting the Ministers of the Crown,” than the 
, his triend 
Sir Francis Burdett, and the Whig-Tories, ** that the 
Aug has thought proper to appoudt them.” 

GIRNEL. 

The King thought proper! Ye gar me liuch at that! 
The King could think nae sic thing. —It was the loons 
about him advised him. Is it not the fundamental 
prceiple of a free monarehy, that the King can do no 
wrong? which would be nonsense, if it were not recti- 
tied by another coming in, neck and neck—that they 
Who are responsible for his der ds, shall eicber e njOov the 
confidence of the representatives of the People, or bide 
the brunt. My conscience! this is no’ a matier o’ 


short reason so satisfactory to Mir. Cobbett 


moonshine. Heretufore there was aye some plausible 
twa-faced shamach or another for achauge of Ministers. 
L: ther Mr. Fox wanted to retire tor his health, or 
something. But here there was no teasible pretence 
whatever, which makes it doubly incumbeut to call int 


court —_—_. 
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SYDNFY TUCKER. 

_— Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Prince 
of Waterloo, Marquis of Talavera. Baron of Calamanco 
and Salamanco :—John Copely, commonly called Lord 
Lyndhurst 





JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

This is no jesting matter, my man. If Kings are to 
cashier Cabinets—-and the Statutes forbid T should ques- 
tion their right! and mony a time within the last forty 
years hae I prayed they would use it:—but allowing the 
rght.—then Parliament has surely oné as good to in- 
quire who advised it. Howsever, IT cannot sav it breaks 
my heart to see the Tories trying their hands —— 

LAY ELDER. 

Surely, John, you love your country better than to 
be sutisfied with the mad, * head- long, revolutionary 
course the Tories are pursuing. 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

I will uphaud them in nae bad course; but I can 
stand by possessing my spirit in wonderful patience for 
a few weeks longer, and revere ntially behold Provi- 
dence work its great ends for man ind, by instruments 
which, to our finite sense, seem il!-adapte d to their ac- 
complishment. IT read in my Bible, and in my father’s 
Bible, that the wrath of man worketh the righteous- 
ness of God; and I’m far frae despairing o’ the kintra, 
though under Tory rule. As Yerl Durham, they tell 
me, sagawciously remarks, they are doing for the cause 
in months, what we durst not have minted in years. 
Six years back, wha durst have said to us that the 
Dyeuse and Sir Robert were to clear the way for us by 
the grand and sweeping measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion ) 

COUNCILLOR BLARNEY. 

For which, may the Foul Fiend seize and singe them ; 
for that was the first letting out of waters which Dame 
Partington’s mop can never avaln stay. 

GIRNEL. 

But, patient and hopeful as Tam, I'm far from ne- 
glecting the use 0° means—so Down wi’ the Tories ! 
I say. 

LAY ELDER. 

Vith what throbbing hearts the liberals of France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, America—yea, the round globe 
and all that it inherit of free and aspiring, are now 
looking to England! There is pride in our position, 
gentlemen. We are again berome the hope of the 
world,—and in that assurance find courage. The first 
acts of the new parliament, and the professions of the 
new-born administration of the “innocent brightness,” 
will be eagerly watched by 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, hastily. 

New-born—and ere thiee weeks old, to be baptized 

in blood !— 





SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Rathcormac ! 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, clasps his hands. 

Ay, Ratheormac! Avenge. oh Lord! the innocent 
youny blood which cries to Thee from the reddened 
sward at Ratheormac! Thou. who art the widow's 
stay, look down upon the bleeding corpses of the 
Widows’ sons stretched upon the mothers’ threshelds ! 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Upon the blood of the murdered €son which the be- 

reaved mother lapped in her frenzy! Horrible ! 
BLARNEY. 

John! John! sit down and unlock your fingers, and 
turn out your toes. You horrity us. 
trated attitude—that thrilling voice, more like impre- 
cation than prayer.—Really you are a great actor. Have 
you often studied the Siddons, as our old fricnd used 
to call that lady F 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL 

I'm here a true fteeier, sir, wid no actor. Ard lI 
never saw ony o' your Siddons, or Bailie Jervey's, or 
ony sie like cathe. And what is more, my feeling of 
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SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Ay! and of all strong-hearted England, save’ and 
except a few Mammon slaves and Moloch bigots. 

BLARNLY. 

But the boys and the old widow women also were, 
the whole kit. Irish papists, John. So how ean you, 
a kiln-dried Presbyterian dissenter, make crook. mouths 
at a few drops of black blood being let out, rashly I 
allow, in taking a lawful prey of the Amalekites. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNFL. 

Wheesht, man! ye gar me grue at ye! Are ye born 
of women, you Orange Tories ? Had ye human 
mothers—or did wolf-dams suckle ye? Ye insult and 
outrage the spint of Protestantism. 

LAY ELDER. 

My dear John, in your zeal you are breaking out from 
all reasonable bounds ;—though I must own, Blarney, 
that levity on this topie is not in the best taste. What- 
ever may be imagined the necessity of certain measures, 
all alike must deprecate these consequences. — It is 
frightful to think that the catastrophe at Rathcorm 
should be made a question of party feeling. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Weel, I ask your pardon, Counsellor—though ve are 
said to be ane o° the sham ten- pound vassals, and did vote 
at Seleraig. and Jeddart, and Pennyeuik—my sang, how 
the Hawick lads mauled ye !—But I canna believe you 
a man o’ blood. 

BLARNEY. 
More one of gravy, Tiiontnnin gravy ! 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Nor yet that ye understood the weight—or, more 
properly—the lichtness o’ your words. Wil ye let me 
tell Widow Ryan's tale ? Mr. Tait should put it ja 
his magazine instead o’ some of his novells. 

LAY ELDER. 

What a picture he could have mace of this tragedy, 
who drew that blind aged widow, sitting at twilight by 
the wayside, to warn the Lord's people «azainst the 
snares of the oppressor. She whose old eyes had first 
dazzled, and then for ever darkened, with the flash of 
the shot that kuled her son. 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Ay, so he could, and might, a hundred and fifty years 
after this, were he tien to live and write. But the 
Ratheormac slaughter—such human nature, Sirs— 
would at first sight as assuredly have had a vindicator in 
Sir Walter Scott, us, I understand, the Manchester 
massacre had. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Such is Toryismm, my young triend, but such is not 
human nature, but its wicked perversion ; 
the lust of power, , ithe lust of 
deceiving, and bl.nding our nature, from generation to 
generation, tll it kithes in its full and hideous deformity 
ut last, in scenes iike the butchery of Rathecormaec.— But 
read ye, Maister Sydnuey.—I would have this tule 
printed and pasted on the bairns’ A B brods, and spelt 
and read till there be no’ a tithe, or a tithe-eater, or 
tithe-collector, left within the bounds of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SYDNEY TuckEk—f Reads from a letter dated Rathcor- 
mac Jecember 28th. ) 

I give it as nearly as ] can in the simple, yet strong, 
language of Widow Ryan. —* When I first heard the 
sogers were coming I was knitting a stocking for Diek. 
— May the Great God forgive bim all his sins, and rest 
his soul in peace this day '—And J knelt down, and I 
prayed God that there may be no murdher in the parish 
that day. And it was not long till I heard they were 
coming down to my own haggard; and : 
will, they began to fir ou. At the first shot, Iran 
out, through wy own barn, and down through the or- 
chard, as tast as my old legs could earry me. When I 
got to the ditch, l cried out, oh! dear ¢ ‘hristianus, help 
me over, and let me save wy lile. In the widdle of 
the next field, I met my son Daniel. Ob! Dan, says I, 
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where is Dick ?—I am afraid he is down. I don't 
know, said Dan, but have courage, mother; God is 
good, and he won't bring such trouble on you these holy 
times. And mother, says he, the shooting is stoppe d 
now, do you go back and look for Dick, for they won't 
have the heart to hurt or harm an old woman like you ; 

and tell “ Black Billy,” (the name the Very Rev. 

Archdeacon Ryder was best known by in the country, ) 
that you will pay him his tithes, or they will destroy our 
haggard, and burn our bouse, and you must walk Ire. 
land in your old days. With that I turned back, and 
I met my daughter in the hohreen, and she went with 
me guarding me with her hands round my neck. I met 
eight or nine soyvers and their sergeant. J] cried out 

“Oh! where is Ryder till I pacity hitn. Mone £4 1G when n 
J got to the door of my own house, Ryder rode up to 
me, looking very black. Widow Ryan, says he, you 
would not come to me till T showed you the law was 
too strong for you. I told him then I would pay him 
his tithes to save my childre n’s lives. Will you pay 
me now ? says he. No, for I bave not so much in the 
house, but Til pay you some day in the week. With 
that he put bis band in his pocket for a book to swear 
me, in my own barn, and it full of bloody corpses ; but, 
thank God, IT took no oath, and I will never pay him 
now. He then went to look for ( Captain Collis, (the 
representative of the late archdeacen, in whose right he 
claims a proportion of the tithes now due,) and I went 
to look at the bodies to see would I know their faces. 
T turned two of them on their backs, and they were 
strangers. I then looked down to the end of my barn, 
and I saw my fine boy stretched on his back, looking at 
me with the whites of his eyes, and his mouth open. I 
stugvered down to him ; and I caught bis pulse, and he 
had no pulse; J put my mouth to his mouth, and he 
had no breath. i then be ‘yan to shut his e yes and close 
his lips; and Dick Willis cried out to me, don't stop 
his breath. Oh, Dick, says I, he has no breath to stop, 
and no heart to beat. — With that 1 caught his head and 
my daughter caught his teet, and we stretched him in 
his blood where he lay’; and though my eyeballs are like 
two burning coals, I cried no tear since.” 

Omnes in many different tones. Horrible! most hor- 
rible ! 

BLARNLY. 

Shocking indeed! I give up Ryder. He is no true 
Tory. This is worse than the Cross-roupings for mini 
sters’ annuity, you made such a song about last year, 
John. 

GIRNEL. 

The self-same principle in both cases, Counsellor. 
It is hard saying where men will stop when seeking 
after lucre, to Which neither natural justice nor gospel 
warrant gives them a true nght, and to which ill laws 
but whet them on. But I agree with you that such 
bloody deeds could be acted but once in Scotland. 
Thank Heaven and our forbears’ spint for that. 

LAY ELDER. 

ven your well-thumbed grandfather's copy of the 
(rocp or Wirsesses affords no parallel to the butch- 
ery of Rathcormae, 

GIRNEL. 

Nane ! nane! 

LAY ELDER. 

Even the herole widow of John Brown, who, when 
tauntingly asked by Claverhouse and his soldiers, what 
she now thought of her husband, stretched a corpse 
before her, and just shot dead in cold blood at the 
end of his own house, replied, she “ had ave 
thought much of him, but never so much as now ae 
even her cus less affecting than that of the two 
widowed mothers, after the slaughter at Rathcormac— 
that bloody sacrifice to Orangeism. 

SYDNEY TUCKER 
It is enough, by Jupiter! to turn men into infidels. 
JOUN OF THE GIRNFET. 


It is enough, youtlp pentlewan, to turn them into true 
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Christians—and that I trust it will do with many ; and 
true Christian never yet found warrant in his Bible 
either to harass, cess, harry, persecute, poind, roup or 
imprison ;—and far, far Jess, sirs—oh far less! to shed 
innocent blood for a cause like this. 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Mr Campbell, the established clergy may have the 
gospel to believe by; but it is by the law they draw 
their tithe and stipend; and these you must admit are 
very different rules. 

: JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Here is another case now which, in Scotland lang- 
syne, would have driven men to the resistance of the 
sword—and justified it too in the sight of our valiant 
forebears :—Na, it is in the English prents, and nae 
ma sige John Brierby of Spotland Bridge, near Roch. 
dale, sick, and long sick, dying, and now dead,—a poor 
man, in his languishing illness drawing his comfort 
from his Bible— 

The big Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride; 
for it had been twa hundred years, it is said, in the puir 
man’s family, which may-be had seen better days. 
Weel, sirs, to think o’ that book fondly, proudly trea- 
sured, when perbaps all the other household gear had 
gone—to think of it being seized while its owner lay 
dying, and sold for—church-rates ! 
JOBBERY. 

This reminds me of the auld wife brought before the 
Birley man of Auchtermuchty for stealing a pair of 
spectacles from a pedlar’s stall at the fair. ‘ Out upon 
your graceless face!” said she, “ wad ye keep an honest 
woman from taking the len’ of a pair 0’ specs to see to 
read her Bible!” To sell a man’s Bible to defray the 
charges of the cure of his soul is strange doctrine, and 
stranger practice, ]own. But ye'll observe, gentlemen, 
the Whigs were out of power before this was done. 

LAY ELDER, 

To me the clergy, in many parts of England and 
Ireland, appear more infatuated—to say no worse—than 
ever were the Catholic priesthood, I have in my pocket 
at this moment a copy of certain Jetters, by an L.S.E. 
—a reverend, no doubt—addressed to the Bishop of 
London, which I do not believe any age of intolerance 
could match. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, 

To Blomfield,—joint author with Brougham of the 
Bacnetons’ Revier Btw? 

LAY ELDER, 

The same :—no bad name yours, by the way, for the 
new Poor's Bill. 

BLARNEY. 

Til tell you what, John; the moment the Mutiny 
Bill is passed, and Sir Rebert has got the supplies for 
1833.9, I] mean to set a-going a petition for the extension 
of certain clauses in that bill to Scotland and Treland. 
Ml be hanged if I can see the justice of the single men 
of England enjoying such immunities, while we in 
Scotland— 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Now just }e decent, Counsellor, and behave yoursel. 
You that twit Lord Brougham,—and no Vox—’Od 
I'm glad to see he has sunk the Vox .—in that sensible 
letter of histo Mr. Bulwer he has ta’en to the plain 
wuld Hairy Brougham again ;—but I say, man, why 
do you aye twit him alone about the Poor-Law Bill, 
while the Duke of Wellington, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and mony mair of the Tory as well as the Whig 
noblemen and gentlemen, were airt and pairt in’ the 
crying iniquity? How does The Times, the arch apos- 
tate, aye forget that? 

COUNSELLOR BLARNLY. 

Art and part, I grant you, John—Liberal, Whig and 
Tory alike! tor which reason I mean to intrust my 
petition to the Duke in the Upper House, and to Tom 
Duncombe in the Commons. 


GIRNEL. 
Huts wi’ your havers! But iet’s hear a screed of 
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Mr. L. S i. “ Elder. I : tlouse he'll be some st eket 
stibbler lookin’ to the Bi shop tor A fat te it living. They 


say Essex and Lincolushire are just in a hotter wi 
black-coats—vera firebrands at election times. 
LAY ELDER. 

In the bishop-bepraised book we can’t go far astray, 
John. You must know that the Bishop has warmly 
recommended it to his clergy in his last charge. Here, 
for instance, is a pieture in contrast .— 

“ The number of those dissenting teachers who are 
so violently bent upon her (the Church of England's to 
wit) destruction, does not at the very utinost am uuint to 
three thousand, whereas the nuinber of the clergy 
and as to the real weight 
of each mi gered in the there is 
at all—for whilst the former are literate, 


cannot 
be less than sixteen thousand - 
Coulis ry, no comparison 
CNH 


and 


nupst rf. 


‘ - 
OUS, and proud, and engage d In an infernal alliance 


warfare VA ith ? Ipists, Ari itis, Soci itis, Free thinkers, 
Deists, Tnidels, and Atheists; the latter, as a body, 
poss -s f li : } ning, al ‘ ‘iM, we wrth, ime , rfl nce iit Ti 
equalled, and, what is more than all, a righteous and holy 
cause.’ 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 


Notamiss for a beginning— 

engaged in internal alliaice 
, 

But go on, 


* upstart, proud, envious, 
"—and all the rest of it 
slr—ony mair o't ? 

ELDER. 

Lots. The wrath of the Old Lady, John Bull's 
venerable mother, is not so soon exhausted. Her faith- 
ful sons are told here, that if they look to us Dissenters 
—for as a Calvinist and Presbyterian IT must: include 
myself with you Seceders—that * They will immeddi- 
ately discover not only that great numbers of their con- 
gregations, befooled and bewitched by their 
principles, have tallen headlong into the bopeless gulf 
of Socinianism, and that others are verging towards it; 
but also that most of them are fast becoming nothing 
more than a kind of religio-political clubs, led on by 
their interested teachers, many of whom are little else 
than mere political demagogues, uniting with all the 
Radicals, Papists, Socinians, Deists and Infidels in the 
country, in their hellish attempts to overturn its sacred 
and civil institutions.” 


aissenthig 


BLARNEY. 
That is placing you Voluntaries ina pretty and inter- 
esting category, John. 
GIRNEL. 
I'in struck dumb, thinking what an 
primitive bishop he maun be that recommended, as ye 
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SITS, apostolic 


Say, that book to this clergy as contaiming a great) deal 
“of useful information _ sound reasoning !" 
LAY ELDER. 
(Qualified modestly by bei ng rather “sharp in invec- 
tive.” But here is a morsel for the Independents and 


Congregationalists :—* The principles of independence 

are indeed the principles of depraved human nature, in- 

stalled into man and fostered in him by the Great 

Enemy, the Devil—the rinsr Dissenren.’ 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Weel done, Christian bishop's proteg cc! ony 
it? The Peevil the first Dissenter! a bright idea, but 
not quite spick and span new—though Matster L. Ss. E., 
or whatever his name be at hame, is welcome to it just 
the same. 

ELDER, reading. 

This is really too good to 
author here discovers that Korah, 
were the |e ag Dissenters of 
you Jaughing a 
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species of iniquity and vice, proceed trom those infer 
principles of licentiousness and libertinism, for which Dis- 
senting Te rs contend under the 
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JOBUBERY. 
y quizzing us and reading off your loot, 


You are sure} 
Elder. T ere are all Dr. Ewing's tolk, and Mr. 
Innes’ folk, and the whole body of Baptists, Quakers, 
Methodists, and Seotch Seceders ! Bishop Blomfield 
could never sanction such a work. 

ELDER. 

Here, however, it stands, chapter and verse :—reads, 
* Dissenters may, some of them, posst'fy belong to the 
tnvisiile Church; with that, however, as we cannot 
discern spirits, we have nothing to do. GIRNEL. tater. 

What! nothing to do with whether we are 
a to go to hell in «a hody—a’ the world, save the 
handtu’ o Churech-of- England folk " Then, bu their 
schism, cut themselves off from the vesible Church, 


rupts, 


and cannot, therefore » Expr et to be ¢ onsidered as ¢ hris- 
frans. hut, accor ny to the command ( Arist, as 
Hleat 1S wd Publicons. / r Coristian wren’ of ree 
we have hing to do with them—re must leave them en- 
fire ly } we ls of Cro / —/ ja with mf fhe p tle of the 
visib ( ch of Christ, ai re are to actin th spire y 
what the Apostle says, * What hare Ito do to pudge them 


that are without Grod 
APPEAKS TO ME TO REST 


also that are without ?......them 
THe curse or Gop 
HEAVILY UPON THEM.’ 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Heard ever any Christian man such sanctified slan- 
ders! Whatare ye screwing up your mouth like a piper’s 
sae funnily about, Counsellor, as ye read over the 
Elder's shouther there ? 

BLARNEY, laughing. 

The eream of the matter is tocome, John. Hearken 
to this. my old buck. Do you elders go snacks with 
the ministers?) Pretty pickings even in a £20,000, 

GIRNEL. 
£20,000! what do you mean ? 
BLARNEY, 
from 


A £20,000 that ye filched, or some of you, 
‘* silly women,” and pocketed—Hear.— Reads—* Was 
there never Twenry Titousanp Pounds collected 
pretendedly for Missionary purposes, but ‘actually pock- 
eted by a few Dissenting Teachers and cthers, and 
never accounted for to the public? Really, Twenty 
THousano Pounds at one stroke is very fair. Now, 


if a few Clergymen had conspired together to rob the 
publie of a tithe of Twenty Thousand Pounds, they 
would have been justly branded as the greatest rogues 
and villains in the world; but if it be done by a band 
ot Dissenting they are still very 
and men of very * lender 
, to ask how you 


i eachers, forsooth 
pros, holy, disinierested met, 
withal. Allow me, als« 


those fountains of 


CONSCLENCES * 
Academies, dissenting 
going on? Have none of the pus students ever got 
drunk. and smoked, and and fought? {| John! 
John! do you hear that?) Were there never any beet- 
and rum and water clubs at any of them? Did 
none of the students of Hoxton or Highbury ever scale 
the walls by night? Did they never bribe any of the 
servants to let them out and in at all times of the 
2 Did they never ene nt the theatres, the 
or the brothels ? 


JOHN OF THE GI 
The slanderer ! 


purdy, are 
swore, 


stcaKk 


night 
taverns, 
NEL holding up his hands. 
COUNSLLLOK BLARNEY. 


T ake y 


upon 


your chang 


teutibiy, 


* out of that, John, before you fall 
(xtord boys -—beet- 
st uks, ruin and water, and cigars! and all the rest.— 
©! the ‘Us not su 
bad atte: 


our SWayrerilig 


But come now, 
you know. 


sly young villains 

ali—boys will be boys, 
GIKNEL. 

to make a mock at sin :—but 

lees and slunders. Ii it werena for 

polluting Sir. Pry’s poker, | wad thrust the beuk amang 

the last Zimes, tor the rotten stuff winna 


Its like your set, sir, 


its a4 downright 


the “se wi 


alte, 
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‘LAY ELDER. 

And the Metropolitan Bishop commends this work 
to the private study of his clergy! Why L. S. E. out- 
Horsleys Horsley ; though I had supposed that syco- 
phant malignant had been time-serving and rancorous 
enough. But here is more of it, Girnel; and of the 
very quintessence of the worst form of popery. Does 
a Protestant Bishop indeed recommend this prostration 
of the reasonable understanding and noble faculties 
with which his Maker bas been pleased to endow man ! 





Reads—*“ When persons take upon them the profes- | 


private judgment, and all their real and fancied natural 
rights of every description whatever. ” 
JOBBERY. 

That same does savour of something Anti-Protest- 
ant. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Anti- Protestant! It is asrank Popery as ever issued 
from the Vatican! Are the Scriptures then no guide ? 
And is private judgment no guide in searching the 
Scriptures ? 

LAY ELDER. 

Yes, John, anda singular enough one according to 
the Bishop of London’s friend. Reads—* All who 
understand their Bibles "—(mark, John: )—“ All who 
understand their Bibles, and know any thing of Dis- 
senting principles, opinions, and practices, are well 





aware that all their noisy pretences about the Scrip- | 


tures being their only rule of faith are mere cant and 
hypocrisy, and made use of for the sole purpose of 
filling their meeting-houses, in order to fill their own 
pockets.” 
GIRNEL, grinning. 
Vera gude! vera gude! ony mair o’t? 
BLARNEY, laughing. 

Only this—“ The curse of God rests heavily upon 
you all.” 

GIRNEL. 

That Il do. He surely weel deserves a fat living, 
this Christian advocate! But what more pamphlets are 
these you have, sir? Are they by the same hand ? 

LAY ELDER. 

Not quite. The crisis bas been fruitful in able 
pamphlets. Bulwer’s you have seen long since. This, 
The People and the Peerage, is pretaced by a letter to 
Bulwer. It is an attack and exposure of the spirit of 
modern aristocracy—* rather sharpin invective,” as 
the Bishop gently observes of the attack upon the 
whole body of Dissenters—but well worth reading. 
This next is an Appenpix to the BLack Book. 


GIRNEL. 
The famous Black Book ? 


ELDER. 

Yes—Its pith is, that the Peerage is now become 
the rampant national grievance. It deals gentiy with 
the ousted ministry—sensibly with the Church and the 
Dissenters—but shews, I regret to say, that slight feeling 
against O'Covnell—perhaps against O’Connell’s coun- 
try—of which the most liberal Englishman ean hardly 
altogether divest himself. But the Appendix contains 
much valuable statistical information ; add it to your 
Black Book, John, with all speed. You may gather 
its sensible practical tone from this one sentence of 
the preface.—“ Reformers are not so infatuated as to 
let their petty differences give a triumph to their com- 
mon foe, and thereby lose the grand prize for which 
they have so long struzgled—cheap—alike protective— 
and responsible government.” 

JOUN OF THE GIRNEL, 

The vera doctrines ye bae been inculecating yoursel’, 
sir, at the creesis—the fruits of which have been already 
gathered upon more than one hustings. But what is 
this next—* Prospects of the present Adminisiration”— 
My conscience, but these are no’ of the brichtest !— 


* and of their Successors."— And wha are they to be ? 





| on the other ? 





YES IN EDINBURGH.—NO. IV. 






LAY ELDER. 

This pamphlet is in every way a remarkable one— 
carries great weight of metal—draws deep. The author 
has certainly a very tender feeling for the Church, yet 
for all that— 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Ye mean now the Prelatic Establishment, sir ?—I 
wish ye wad employ more accurate language. But the 
successors? Did ye see, Counsellor, what Sir John 
Cam said at Nottingham? Was not I right to dedicate 
a crowned bumper to him yon night in the fiddlers’ laft ? 


sion of Christianity, they at once give up their mght of | That address at Nottingham is a clew to things past 


and to come. 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Oh, ay! What wonders the Melbournes were to 
do, that no man ever dreamed of till now!—The very 
measures Girnel and his set wanted; but such as you, 
Mr Jobbery, and our friend See-saw, were in no haste 
to accomplish—to supersede that once Pet- Whig mea- 
sure, the Irish Coercion Act. I congratulate you Ra- 
dicals, John. The Whigs have come to your terms. 
Wait to see if our party don’t undersell them with 
you. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

I'm far from being a fagtigus man, as ye ken. T'll 
accept Triennial Parliaments, the Ballot, or ony other 
useful measure from Sir Robert,—wi’ great satisfaction 
in the measure, though may-be with little gratitude to 
the man. And, by the by, what’s this craik about 
measures not men, on the one side; and men not measures 
Gie me good measures, and honest men 
to carry them. I cannot separate what common sense 
and common honesty join indissolubly. And new tell 
us who the men are to be—the successors ! 

LAY ELDER. 

Though I demur to several things in this pamphlet, 
Jobn, the only conditions upon which an efficient Min- 
istry can take office is not of the number. There must 
be some pledge given. No man or set of men deserving 
our confidence ought to be at the mercy of intrigue or 
caprice, or persona] feelings, wheresoever these may 
originate. Without the certainty of obtaining a major- 
ity in the House of Peers, for what but to ensure vexa- 
tion and delay, and to invite something very like insult, 
would any men assume the government of this country ? 
“ While,” says this admirable writer, “ that majority 
continues virtually impregnable, it is the master of the 
administration, the House of Commons, and the 
country.” 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 
And so it is—if we are the slaves to brook it. 
LAY ELDER, reads : 

“ Of what use is the expensive farce of elections, 
debates, and votes, if a small, compact, irresponsible, 
and practically unalterable body can oppose and for ever 
Inaintain a peremptory veto —— 

GIRNEL. 
But go on, sir. 


Of what use indeed! This is the 


| very marrow of the matter. 


LAY ELDER, reads : 
——if the House of Lords is the ultimate court of 
appeal, not only on civil but on political matters, before 


whose tribunal the Commons are allowed indeed to 


debate every question, but without power to influence 
the judgment ?” 
GIRNEL. 
He may say’t! I wonder what H. Brougham—not 
Lord Brougham and Vox—thinks now of the peers he 


sae bepraised last September, and down to later dates ? 





But go on, sir; the country should hear mair of this. 
LAY ELDER, reads : 

The Reform Bill gave independence to the House of 
Commons, and—mark, John !—by doing so destroyed its 
sympathy with the existing House of Lords. It pro- 
duced two hostile assemblies—one recognising Lord 
Fic aie and the other the Duke of Wellington as its 
eader, 








GIRNEL. 


THE PRY BUREAU. 


Weel, weel ; but what’s to be the upshot? How | 


are we to manage ? 
LAY ELDER. 
Listen, Joh: You recollect the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s celebrated question in reference to the Reform 
-Bill: “ How will the government be conducted with a 


Parliament such as will be returned by this Bill?” | 
Now, mark the reply: ‘ It will be conducted by making — 


the Lords and Commons change places ; by rendering inde- 


mudent that branch of the Legislature which was formerly | 


subordinate, and rendering subordinate that which was 
previously paramount.” ; 
SYDNEY TUCKER. 
Bravo—go it! 
GIRNEL. 
And what for no! but how, Sir ? 
ELDER. 
Our autbor proposes creating peers for life. 
GIRNEL. 
Humph! weel what next ? 
ELDER. 
I confess that like you 1 see many objections: but 
here is a new idea. To get ridof the regulation which 


prohibits an English or Scottish peer from sitting as a | 


commoner :—from being chosen as a representative of 
the people 1 conclude is meant. 
SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Carry Durham for Yorkshire! By Jove, there is 

beauty and temptation in the scheme! 
LAY ELDER. 

I demur considerably to another proposition: That 
Ministers appointed to a new office shall not forfeit 
their seats: in other words shall not be sent back to 
learn the opinion of their constituents upon the motives 
and uses of that change. As constituencies become 
more enlightened the old constitutional practice will 
every year be attended with less difficulty. One of this 
Writer’s most alarming heresies is to give a certain 
number of ministers seats and votes ez officio. How 
useful to the Tories that would be just now! 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

That plan will take consideration. Where have we 

seen any enlightened and reforming Member of Parlia- 


ment appointed to a new office of late without seeing | 


his constituents sign and seal their approval of his 
fitness in a unanimous election. Look to our ain 
Abercromby. The Dundee folk would have elected 
Sir Harry Parnell twenty times over if he had got 
Oflice. 
LAY ELDER. 

The idea of a publie provision for the Catholic clergy, 

which I find here, I must not mention to you, I fear ? 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

I'm no’ thinking it! Is that in your pampblet? My 
certie! And are ye no jalousing, sir, the author's is 
more a scheme of making matters smooth and easy for 
Whig management, than looking with a single-eye to 
the present and future good of the country—to the 
advancement and perfecting of reforms in church and 
state as often as the necessity becomes apparent. 
Pension the Roman priesthood—to keep up in peace 
the sinecure establisiment ! Is that the object? I'm 
doubung he maun be a wolf in sheep's clothing this. 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 

With a considerable screed from Croly the priest too, 

I see: the Blanco White of the Whigs. It wont pass. 
LAY ELDER. 

Yet I know not what price would be too dear at 

Which to purchase the permanent tranquillity of Ireland. 


GIRNEL. 

Now, sir, dinna let yourself be seduced into trimming 
or even wavering, by that soul-ensnaring delusion of 
political expediency—or doing a little evil that a great 
Kood may perhaps come. But aie we uo’ to have a 
Cuack vo’ something ? 





— solemn. 
_ have caused that. 
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COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

The only sensible question I have heard put to-night. 
Paulus, my man, stir your stumps. I vow to Momus 
we lave neither had a single song nor a flash of merri- 
ment at this sitting. 

SYDNEY TCCKER. 

Chack—check—we English pock-puddens call the 
same thing a whet. 

LAY ELDER. 

Characteristic national distinctions are seen in such 
trifles—but I agree that this sederunt has been unusually 
The present circumstances of the country 
I agree entirely with Sir John Hob- 
house that the Parliament we return at this time must 
determine the question of Reform for fifty years. How 
uoble a speech that of his at Nottingham was !— 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 

And how directly he gives the lie, not only to the 
flippant falsehoods of the Tory newspaper-press as to 
what led to the dismissal of the Ministry, but to the 
solemn asseverations of the jesuitical Quarterly Review! 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

How can men sin against their souls and consciences 
like these newsmongers and Tory writers! And the 
grave impudence o’*them! And for what is it a’? 
Lord help us, sirs! but we are short sighted mortals. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. ° 

Tories especially. But bothershins! Is there to be 
neither song nor supper? Where is hidden the light of 
song, Mr. Sydney, as they say in the Gaelic—and those 
rogons au Champagne which Pry tendered ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Do ye gie good suppers yourselves now, at that joint- 
stock New Inn ye set up on the Border, you Edinburgh 
chaps, to enable ye to give sham ten-pound votes against 
the Reformers? Ou, man, how do ye ever expect to 
thrive! Do ye believe that the bagmen, or the vera 
horse-coupers themselves will pawtroneeze the coneern ? 
—Na faith they—they hae mair spunk. Ye'll be a’ 
dyvours and roupit out, e’en before ye can gie another 
mischievous vote either at Selcraig, Jeddart, Hawick, or 
Da'keith. 

BLARNEY. 

The song, Tucker. 

GIRNEL. 

Ay! so ye are deaf o’ that side o’ your head, are ye ? 
But ye needna tune your pipes. There's music in the 
street of another kind—or I’m mista’en. 

PAUL PRY rushes in, panting. 

Gentlemen! gentlemen! ‘The Zrue Sun's express at 
the door—four in band, smoking hot. Mr. Hume, I 
am proud and happy to say 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Hurrah—the crowner! Middlesex and a’ Lon’on !— 
A’ Lon’on and Middlesex! Sir George kicked out o’ 
Perthshire! The Dyeuke’s ain twa sons, the Marquis 
of Doworo and Lord Charles trundled off from Roches- 
ter and the ither place! Every thing looks better than 
another. I question now if Sir Robert will ever hue 
the face to tront the parliament. He'll just spit and 
gie ower. But let's down stairs to supper now.—'Od 
wese muk a night o’'t. This news is all I waited and 
kept such untimeous hours for. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, as they walk off together. 

I suy, John, I wirupraw MY ConrIpENCE Fao Sin 
Rozert Peen’s apMiNisTRATION. He is madly oppos- 
ing himself to the spirit of the age. ae 

LAY ELDER, laughing. 

O thou prodigious Rat ! 

JOUN OF THE CIRNEL. 

Take tent to your feet. He's no u rotten, sir.—the 
truth is beginning to take effee on him, as it will upon 
many others—when they see better may not be : 

Lang honest, lang puir, 
is an auld maxim o° our fatherland, baith among Whigs 


and Tories. 
Excunt. 















ENGLAND. 

After waiting a month, during which period Lord 
Wellington was dictator of Great Britain, being the 
sole minister of the Crown, Sir R. Peel returned from 
Italy, and the new Ministry was at length formed. It 
is an undiluted Tory Administration; not a single 
member of the late ministry, nor a liberal of any degree 
having joined it. The following are the Members of 
the Cabinet :— 

Sir R. Peel, First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor. 

Duke of Wellington, Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Wharncliffe, Privy Seal 

Kart of Aberdeen, Colonial Secretary. 

Sir E. Knatchbull, Paymaster of the Forces. 

Lord Rosslyn, President of the Council. 

Mr A. Baring, President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr Goulbourn, Secretary for the Home Department. 

Sir G. Murray, Master-Generai of the Ordnance. 

Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of 

Control. 

Mr Herries, Secretary at War. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary for Ireland. 

Lord Maryborough, Post. Master General. 

Mr W. W. Wynne, Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 

Strenuous efforts were made to get Sir James Graham 
and Lord Stanley to join the new Administration, but 
they both declined. 

Many conjectures were hazarded as to the principles 
on which the new Government was to be conducted. 
The obvious difficulty of putting a stop to reform of 
abuses, led many to believe that. as in the case of the 
Catholic relief bill, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Welling- 


ton would adopt the measures of their opponents; but* 


all doubt on this subject was removed by the address 
of the former to his constituents at Tamworth. This 
address tar exceeded the usual length, filling more than 
a column of small type in the newspapers. After some 
statements regarding his motives for acceptance of of- 
fice, Sir Robert declared that he would not accept of 
power on the condition of becoming an apostate from the 
principles on which he had hitherto acted Ile, o! 
course, denied that be had ever been the defender of 
abuses, or the enemy of judicious reforms, and he re- 
ferred to the question of the currency, and his amend- 
ments of the criminal law, in evidence of bis assertions. 
With regard to the retorm till, be considered it a final 
and irrevocable settlement of a 
question ; a setdement which no friend to the peace or 
welfare of the country would attempt to disturb, either 
by direct or by insidious means. He then alluded to 
the municipal incorporations, and said that it was not 
his intention to interrupt the progress of that inquiry, or 
to transter the conduct of it from those to whom it was 
committed by the late Government. He expressed bim- 
self favourable to the abolition of chureh-rates, and ap- 
plying in lieu thereof, out of a branch of the revenue, a 
certain sum for the building and repair of churches. He 
was not opposed to the principle of the bill introduced 
by Lord Johu Russell to relieve the seruples of dissen- 
ters in respect to the ceremony of marriage. His opi- 
nions regarding the admission of dissenters to the Uni- 
versities had undergone no change; but he declared 
that if regulations enforced by public authorities super- 
intending the professions of law and medicine had the 
effect of conferring advantages of the nature of evil pri- 
vileges on one class of the King’s subjects, from which 
another class was excluded, those regulations ought to 
undergo modifications, with the view of placing all the 
King’s subjects, whatever their religious creed, upon a 
footing of perfect equality in respect of any civil privi- 
lege. He would resist any retrospective mquiry into 
the pension-list, but he would scrupulously act on the 


.. : 
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liberation. 





resolution moved by Lord Althorp, and which he bad 
supported in Parliament, that pensions on the civil list 
ought in future to be confined to such persons only as 
have just claims to the royal beneficence, or are entitled 
to consideration on account either of their personal ser- 
vices to the Crown, or of the performance of duties to 
the public, or of their scientific or literary eminence, 
He would not give his consent to the alienation of 
Church property, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
trom strictly ecclesiastical purposes; but if by an im- 
proved distribution of the revenues of the Church, its 
just influence can be extended, and the true interests of 
the established religion promoted, all other considera- 
tions should be made subordinate to the advancement of 
objects of such paramount importance. ‘The question 
of tithes he wished settled by means of a commutation, 
founded on just principles, and proposed after mature de- 
The object of the Government “ was the 
maintenance of peace; the scrupulousand honourable ful- 
filment, without reference to their original policy, of all 
existing engagements with foreign powers; the support 
of public credit; the enforcement of strict economy ; 
and the just and impartial consideration of what is due 
to all interests, agricult@ral} manufacturing, and com- 
mercial.” 

This address is, of course, intended as a manifesto of 
the principles on which the Government is to be con- 
ducted ; and though sufficiently plausible, it is obvious 
that no effectual measure of reform need be expected. 
As the political principles of the members indicate, 
the new Administration is to be conservative throughs 
out. 

BREAKING UP OF THE LATE MINISTRY. 
Many unfounded reports bave been circulated regard- 





_ing the causes which led to the removal of the late Mi- 
istry from office. In reply to an address from the re- 
formers of Derby to Lord Melbourne, on his arrival at 
Melbourne Hall, his Lordship, in reply, stated that the 
removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Peers was 
| the immediate cause of the breaking up of the Ministry. 
| He contradicted the rumour of differences in the Cabi- 

net. ‘ Nothing of the sort would bave led to its breaking 

up, if the King had not dissolved it. I beg,” said his 
| Lordship, “to give a clear, distinct, and emphatic de- 
_mialto this assumption. ‘That some shades of difference 
| on important measures did exist, might be the case, but 
that any such variation in sentiment bas caused the event, 
is erroneous and untrue.” At a dimer given to Lord 
| John Russel by bis constituents at Totuess, on the 2d 
| December, his Lordship, in alluding to the report that 
there had been a difference of opinion among the Mi- 
nistry in relation to a bill for the reform ot the Jrish 
Church, prepared by him, declared that the statement 
was altogether false, and that he had prepared no pian 
on the subject. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

As the Tory members in the late Parliament did not 
exceed 10, the Ministry deemed it in vain to attempt 
to carry on the Government without resorting to a dis- 
solution. This step was not, however, resorted to 
without difference of opinion, the Lord Chancellor and 
Sir Robert Peel being opposed to it. The councils of 
the military members of the Cabinet, however, prevailed. 
In the elections, London and the metropolitan districts 
set a glorious example to the country. lu the late Par- 
liament, the city was represented by three Returmers 
; andone Tory; but, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, 
| the Tories could not return a single member for the 
city to the new Parliament. The Retormeis took the 
lead at the outset of the poll, and at the close the num- 
bers stood as follow :— 





Wood, ; - 6518] Lyall, : : 4671 
Pattison, j - GI37 | Ward, . “ 4635 
Grote, ° ° 6084 | Wilson, ° 451l 
Crawford, ° 6073 


- 
















Not only in the’city, but™in Westminster, Maryle- 
bone, Southwark, Lambeth, Finsbury, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Greenwich, reform was triumphant. A 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made by the go- 
vernment and the clergy to unseat Mr Hume for Mid- 
dlesex. ‘The contest wus very severe, and for some time 
doubtful, but at the close of the poll Mr Hume 
was no less than 438 above the Tory candidate, Mr 
Wood. In some of the constituencies, however, where 
the old voters abound, and in places notorious for cor- 


ruption, the Tories prevailed, but at an early period of 











the contest, it was obvious that the Ministry had utter- | 


ly failed in their attempt to obtain a majority of Tories 
returned, and many ever! of the members of the 
New Administration were defeated in their canvass. 
Throughout the kingdom the Trimmers were in nu- 
merous instances defeated by men of more decided 
politics, a circumstance of good augury for the tone of 
the new Parliament. 


IRELAND. 

Immediately upon the accession of the Tories to 

office, the Irish clergy took courage, and proceeded vi- 
gorously to collect their Tithes. Without noticing 
smaller encounters, attended with the loss of human 
life and the mutilation of the peasantry, we must re- 
cord, that on the 18th December, a party of police and 
military, accompanied by the Rev. Archdeacon Ryder, 
proceeded to Rathcormac, in the county of Cork, to 
collect Tithes due to the latter. The peasantry offered 
some resistance on an attempt being made to seize 
cattle at the Haggard of a widow named Ryan. They 
seemed to have imagined that the military could not 
legally force open the gate: but it was forced after a 
fire from the military, by which no fewer than thirteen 
of the peasantry, eleven of them fathers of families, 
were killed, and eight more wounded. The Reve- 
rend Clergyman then proceeded to enforce the pay- 
ment of his Tithes, swearing many of the peasantry 
that they would no longer withhold them. The Co- 
roner’s Inquest on this atrocious proceeding lasted no 
less than thirteen days, and the result was, after various 
attempts had been made to bring them to unanimity in 
their verdict, that thirteen agreed in a verdict of “ wil- 
ful murder,” two were for manslaughter, and eight for 
justifiable homicide. There were fourteen Catholics 
aid nine Protestants onthe Jury. The ordinary course 
of proceedings, where any one is accused of wilful mur- 
der, is to grant werrant for his apprehension and im- 
prisonment until tried, but in this instance the alleged 
murderers, viz. the Reverend Archdeacon Ryder, and 
the officers who commanded the military, were admitted 
to bail; and all the bail which was required in the case 
of a capital offence, by which thirteen individuals have 
lost their lives, was L.100 each, and two sureties in 
1.50. To increase the absurdity of the proceedings, 
the Magistrates who took the bail were the Rev. J. 
Ryder, brother of the archdeacon, and R. Wood, Esq. 
his brother-in-law. The ulterior progress of the inves- 
tigation into this atrocious massacre will be regarded 
with much interest: but we fear much that the course 
of justice will be impeded by some legal subtlety, and 
that the parties who have been found by the Coroner's 
Inquest guilty of * wilful murder,” will escape punish- 
ment. 
_ The greatest efforts were made in Dublin, as well as 
in other parts of Ireland, by the Tories, to carry the 
elections, and every means of intimidation, bribery, and 
corruption have been resorted to. The Dublin Warder, 
a violent Tory paper, published an article which was 
little short of a direct incitement to murder O’ Connell, 
and this article has been copied into some of the Eng- 
lish Tory papers without a word of comment. e 
ay hence judge of the atrocities for the commission 
ot which the Tories are preparing themselves, in the 
event of their being unable to domineer over the country 
by a parliamentary majority. 





| per to exert themselves. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The, Elections in Scotland proceeded with various 
success, but it was soon obvious that a great majority of 
Reformers would be returned. The greatest victory 
gained by the liberal party was in Perthshire, where Sir 
George Murtay, the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and Wellington's right-hand. man, was defeated by the 
Hon. Fox Maule, eldest son of Lord Paniaure. ‘The 
liberal party had the greatest diffictilties to contend with 
in this election. Mr Maule could not be prevailed on 
to commence his canvass till a very short period before 
the election; he was no way connected with the coun- 
ty, and unable to furnish the sinews of election as well 
as of war—a well-stocked purse. All these difficulties 
were however overcome by the public spirit and energy 
of the people of Perthshire; and Mr. Maule, to the 
surprise, as well as joy of every liberal-minded man, 
beat his formidable antagonist from the field. At the 
close of the poll, the numbers were, for 

Mr Maule, 1453 
Sir George Murray, 1371 





Majority for Mr Maule, . 82 
Total Constituency, . . 3689 

Another victory, which gave great satisfaction, was 
that obtained in East Lothian, by Mr Ferguson of 
Raith, over Mr. J T. Hope, the former member for 
Gatton. That county was formerly the hot-bed of 
Toryism, and every liberal opinion was held, not only 
by the higher, but by all classes, in detestation. The 
attempt to return a liberal representative, under the 
paper-vote system, was utterly hopeless, and therefore 
never attempted. But the low price of agricultural pro- 
duce, in junction with the Retorm Bill, bas wrought 
wonderful changes. The total constituency of ths 
county is 653, and there polled for Mr Ferguson, 268, 
and tor Mr Hope, 231, giving the former a majority 
ot 37. Among the closely-contested counties, the 
Tories were successtul in Selkirkshire, a pocket county 
of the Duke of Buccleugh ; in Edinburghshire, where 
Sir George Clerk beat Mr Gibson- Craig, (a worthy 
son of the good Sir James,) by 565 to 534; and 
in Roxburghshire, where the bion. Captain Elbot 
was deleated by Lord John Scott, by a majority of 
757 to O81. ‘Lhe defeat of Admiral Fleming, the 
Whig representative of Stirlingshire, by Mr Forbes 
ot Callender, a ‘Lory, was quite unexpected, and arose 
not so much from dissatisiacuon with the Admiral’s 
Parliamentary conduct, as from the supineness of 
himself and his friends ; for they allowed the ‘lories to 
canvass the county for weeks, before they thought pro- 
The numbers at the close of 
the poll, were, Forbes 779, Fleming 759.  Lanurk- 
shire was contested by the late member, Mr Maaweil, 
a liberal, and by Mr Macdonald Loekbart, a ‘Jory; 
Forlarshire by Mr Douglas Ha:hburton, and the Lion. 
Jobn Stewart Wortley ; Clackmannan and Kinross by 
Admiral Adam and Mr Bruce of Kennet; Dumbar- 
tovshire by Mr Denniston and Mr Smollett; Wigton- 
shire by Sir Andrew Agnew and Mr Blair of Penning- 
bam; but in all these instances the liberal candidates 
were returned. 

jn the Burghs the success of the Reformers was still 
more decided. Lord Ramsay, eldest son of the Euil 
of Dalhousie, and Mr Learmonth, contested this enty 
witu Mr Abereromby and Sir John Campbeil, the tate 


members. At the close of the Poll the uwumbers were, 
Abercromby, : 2063 | Ramsay, ‘ 1726 
Campbell, 2R58 | Learmouth, . Jobs 


In Glasgow, Mr Ewing, « trimmer, wus defeated by 
Mr Oswald, the numbers being, Oswald, 3832; Dun- 
lop, 3267 ; Ewing, 2297. In Paisley, Captain Speirs 
defeated Captain Ross of Rossie, by 657 to 477. The 
accomplished Radical, Dr Bowring, defeated bis Whig 
and Tory antagonists in the Kilmarnock district of 
Burghs, by a great majority. ‘lI bese Burghs have now 


a representative of whom any constituency may be proud , 
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Those staunch and able friends of the people, Mr 
Wallace of Kelly, Mr. Gillon of Wallhouse, and Sir 
Henry Parneil, bave been again returned amidst the 
acclamations of the sincere reformers throughout all 
Scotland. In many of the burghs the cause of Tory- 
ism was so hopeless, that either no opposition what- 
ever was made, or the Tories withdrew before coming 
to the poll. In many counties as well as burghs 
ihe crossest intimidation and corruption were practised 
by the Tories. It is everywhere felt that without 
the Ballot there can be no real freedom of election, a 
fact which is clearly proved by the great number of 
voters in every constituency, even in these the most 
keenly contested, who refrained from voting. 
: GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 

Lord Stanley has been elected Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Gia-gow. In his speech on the installation, in 
alluding to the late ministerial changes, he remarked, — 
‘* Whoever the man may be into whose bands the reins 
of office may come, let no one imagine that he can 
check the spirit of reform that is abroad. He must be 
a happy man who knows how to guide and direct, and 
has the power to do so, the spirit of the age—who 
knows how to put himself at the head of the machine 
and direct its movements ; but should he attempt to 
resist its course, it must sweep him away before it.” 


THE CONTINENT. 

The foreign news possess little interest in France. 
Louis Philippe is labouring at his old vocation of pro- 
secuting the press. M. Rouen, the responsible editor 
of the National, has been tried by the Chamber of 
Peers for a libel on their own body. M. Carrel, the 
former editor, and probably the actual writer of the 
article, was brought from prison, where he was confined 
for a former libel, to defend M. Rouen. The defence 
was a continued stream of eloquent invective, and 
probably did more ill than good to M. Rouen, as it 
provoked the Peers. ‘The sentence pronourged was 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of ten thousand 
francs. The fine was quickly raised by subscription. 
The editor of the Tribune, a paper which has been 
seized 105 times, has been sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of six months, and a fine of two thousand frances, 
for having published from Zhe Sun a paragraph which 
states France to be at the mercy of the stock-jobbers, 
and Louis Philippe to be a royal stock-jobber, who is 
more anxious to fill his pockets than to preserve and 
extend the liberties of the people. Surely nothing can 
be more true, but royalty is becoming thin-skinned. 
Some hundreds of persons, accused of political offences 
at Paris, Lyons, and elsewhere, last year, have been 
kept for many mouths in custody, and there appears no 
immediate prospect of their being brought to trial. The 
Ministry brought into the Chamber of Deputies a projet 
of a law, to enable Louis Philippe to erect a special 
tribunal of certain members of the House of Peers to 
try these republicans—for republicanism is their real 
offence—but it was carried only by a majority of 28 in 
a house of nearly 400 members. Taileyrand does not 
return to London as ambassador. His health is said to 
be declining. Sebastian and Rayneal are talked of as 
his successors, but as the political nouons of the latter 
are the most despotic, the chance is that he will be pre- 
ferred, as most agreeable to our Cabinet. 

i The war in the north of Spain proceeds with little 
vigour. Mina has gained some advantages over the 
Carlists, but the prospect of a termination of the con- 
test is as distant as ever. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.’ 

Tic message of the President to Congress, ulways a 
masterly document, bas excited more than usual interest 





condition than at present. 


the cultivation of which is exterding over Scotland. 
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on the present occasion, owing to the tone of hostilj 

it bears towards France. It appears that from 1800 to 
1817 many American vessels had been seized by the 
French, and condemned under the belief or pretence 
that they were British vessels. After protracted nego- 
tiations, it was settled by a solemn treaty in 1831, that 
an indemnification of 25 millions of francs, about one 
million sterling, should be paid by France to America, 


| and several concessions advantageous to French com- 


merce were at the same time made by the Americans, 
The latter scrupulously executed their part of the treaty, 
but notwithstanding repeated demands and remonstran- 
ces by the Americans, they have never received any part 
of the indemnification, though the stipulated terms of 
payment have long since elapsed. In these circum- 
stances, the President recommends that a law be passed 
authorizing reprisals upon French property, if provisions 
should not be made for the payment of the debt in the 
present Session of the French Chambers. This threat 
gave great offence in France both to the government 
and people. The king recalled his Minister at Wash- 
ington, intimation of this fact being at the same time 
made to the Minister for the United States at Paris. 
A projet of a law for liquidation of the American 
claims has, however,-be@n presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and tie matter will, without doubt, be settled 
without hostilities. 

The President announces the gratifying intelligence 
of the complete payment and entire extinction of the 
national debt on the Ist Jannary, an event which no 
man living will see in any of the European States. He 
also announces the fixed determination of the govern- 
ment to discontinue its connexion with the National 
Bank as its exclusive agent and depositary of the public 
revenue. 





TRADE AND AGRICULTURE, 

Public attention has been so much occupied with the 
Elections, that we have little information to communi- 
cate on these subjects. Very little trade has been done 
lately in the woollen cloth trade. Foreign wool, it is 
now believed, bas reached the lowest point of depres- 
sion, and a brisk spring trade is anticipated. In Ln- 
cashire, the silk trade is improving, and weavers have 
nearly all full employment. ‘The cotton market is 
firm, and the demand is active, particularly for power- 
loom printing cloths. 

The grain farmers were never in a more deplorable 
The prices are low almost 
beyond precedent. In 1646, the earliest average price 
which 1s officially noted, wheat was 49s. 2d. per quar- 
ter; in 1771, when the 10 Geo. IIL. c. 39, for regis- 
tering the prices of corn, came into operation, the ave- 
rage was 47s. Thus the average price of wheat was 
seven or nine shillings higher than at present, although 
rents have increased fourfold. It is obvious that if’ the 
present prices continue, rents cannot be paid; and we 
observe that one or two of the Perthshire proprietors 
have given an abatement of 20 per cent. to their te- 
nants tor the last crop. 

The winter having been mild and open, great pro- 
gress has been made in farm-work. Much wore utten- 
lion appears to be now paid to the variety of grain cul- 
tivated than formerly. Among the varieties of oats 
deserving notice, we may mention the Hopetoun oat, 
It 
is found best fitted for deep rich soils, and its produce, 
both in straw and corn, exceeds that of almost any 
other species of the same grain. The chevalier barley 
bas been introduced of late years from England, and its 
cultivation is also extending rapidly. Feeding cattle, 
according to present prospects, 1s likely to turn out an 
unprofitable business. 





